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ORDINARY SLASHER CLOTH 
The untreated wool fibre has dis- 
integrated and has caused the slasher 
fabric to fail, resulting in down 
time, dusty yarn and off-quality 
dressing — problems that can be 
eliminated in YOUR slasher room 


once and for all by standardizing on 
ORR Slasher Cloth. 


Cor 


— between 


Chemically Treated 
and untreated 


SLASHER 
CLOTH 


after similar runs 


ORR SLASHER CLOTH 


Note the difference in ORR chem- 
ically treated Slasher Cloth after 
similar use. This cloth reszsts bac- 
teria and steam degredation, holds 
its width, dresses the yarn properly, 
starts fast, lasts long, maintains level 
production at all times. 


as R. Re! A\ 
a” Ray on 
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More And More Southern Mills Are Changing To ORR Slasher Cloth | 
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Modern SPINDLES and BOBBINS 


ATLANTA, GA. 


STIMPSON RIB BUSHING 


Less Wear Bobbin 
and Spindle 
Prevents Bobbin 
“Riding Up" 


APER 


— MAS. 


Easier Doffing 


@ Use a modern Draper clutch spindle to reduce 
your costs and step-up your quality production. 
The Draper clutch spindle, used in conjunction 
with bobbins having the Stimpson Rib Bushing, 
will give you completely filled bobbins with uniform 
packages and properly placed feeler bunches. 
Investigate the Draper clutch spindle and see how 
you can cut your spinning and weaving costs. . 


SPARTANBURG, C. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 
’ Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vege! Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
Estoblished 1828 Estoblished 1838 Established 1693 
TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE. 16 
| EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
» T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The Bahnson Grille offers hor- 
izontal and vertical] blade de- 
flection and features a remov- 
able core to facilitate grille 
cleaning as well as to provide 
an access door to the distribu- 
tion duct. 


The Bahnson Flexidur brass 
spray nozzle has a discharge 
orifice stamped from stainless 
steel to eliminate erosion at 
the opening, prevent accumv- 
lation of toreign matter, and 
assure uniformity of 
spray pattern. 


The Bahnson Cen- 
trispray Evaporator 
is available for either 
unit or central station 
air conditioning systems 
to provide high evapora- 
tive and air handling capacity 
and yet retain the economy ot op- 
eration and installation that is 
basic in this Bahnson principal of 
atomization of water by centrifu- 
gal force, 


Modern — complete — and planned for 
advancement of air conditioning meth- 
ods is the best way to describe the 
Bahnson plant. 


FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH 


Full time research engineering is con- 
tinually working with laboratory and 
testing equipment toward more efficient 
and economical methods. 


FACILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The proving ground of all Bahnson 
equipment is a department of research 
and development where full size models 
are “mocked-up” for trial and testing. 


FACILITIES FOR TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


Long experience in air conditioning en- 
gineering coupled with our experience 
in the markets for air conditioning equip- 
ment inspires the continuous progress at 
Bahnson for matching all requirements 
with the latest and best equipment. 


~ 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Prepared Month by American Viscose Corporation, Netw York, 


Avisco Develops Method Measuring 
Evenness of Low-Twist Filament Yarns 


New “Rotafil”* device 
increases accuracy of results 


A device for continuously measuring 
evenness of low-twist filament yarns 
has been developed by Avisco's Tex- 
tile Research Department. Yarns 
with low twist or zero twist have 
long posed a difficult problem in 
evenness measurement, because 
these yarns have a tendency to flat- 
ten as they pass over guides. Their 
shape may vary from circular to flat 
or ribbon-like. 

When running through conven- 
tional measuring devices, the flat- 
tened yarn presents alternating flats 
and edges to the light beam or elec- 
tric pick- up element which falsely 
records this uneven silhouette as an 


PRINCIPLE OF 
“ROTAFIL” OPERATION 


irregularity in linear density. 

The new “Rotafil” unit overcomes 
this difficulty by twisting the yarn. 
within the pickup element . 
uring the twisted yarn and see re- 
moving the twist. 
twisting tube with accurate guides 


meas- 


A simple talse- 


FILAMENT 
YARN 


CONDENSER PLATES OR 
PHOTO SCANN/NGE 
PICK-UP UNIT 


ROTAFIL 


CROSS SECTION ) 


ENLARGEMENTS 
OF PICK-UP AREA 


Si 


NORMAL 
3* YARN 


CONDENSER 
FIELD 


Shows how uneven torm of 3 T varns with- 
in condenser field will affect capitance be- 
cause of torm tactor changes. 


SAME YARN 
WITH 30*Z 
ALSO ROTATING 
ON AXIS 


|_ CONDENSER 
FIELD 


Shows how high twist and_rotation.on. its 
axis presents uniform factor within field. 


is used to accomplish these results. 


This method eliminates the form 
factor by increasing the number of 
flats and edges in the pick-up area, 
by keeping thei ir number constant 
and by rotating the yarn on its axis. 

The dev elopment of “Rotafil” is an 
outgrowth of Avisco’s constant ef- 
forts to encourage the production of 
better fabrics. It is being offered to 
the textile industry on a non-exclu- 


sive royalty-free basis...asacontribu- 


tion to the maintenance of high qual- 
ity standards. Complete information, 


photographs, drawings and . other 
data are available on request. A dem- 
onstration of the machine can be 
arranged at the Textile Research 
Department in Marcus Hook, Pa., on 
appointment. 


*Patent applied for. 


MAKE USE OF 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon. fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 

1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 


4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fitth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia. Pa.; Providence, R. I. 


DECEMBER, 
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SINCLAIR 


Here’s a fine lubricant especially made to 
stay in place! 
When you apply Sinclair NO-DRIP 
to necks and yokes, it stays right there, allows 
rolls to turn smoothly, without drag. This provides even 
draft and saves wear. And, because 
NO-DRIP will not creep or drip, yarn and roll 
coverings are protected from spoilage. 
So, for uniformly finer yarn production, fewer roll 
replacements, and for lower maintenance __ 
cosf, use NO-DRIP. 


TEXTILE 


For full information or lubrication counsel write Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The A & Eagle is your assurance of highest quality. Products 
of Anheuser-Busch offered to the textile industry are 
produced with the same great care, skill, experience and 
insistence on perfection that have made Budweiser the most 
famous beer in all the world. 


| for complete information write or phone 
CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
721 PESTALOZZI 607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 33 & 12th AVE. 
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Bachmann-Uxbridge 
FOSTER MODEL 102 WINDERS 


A.. one of the most dramatic modernization programs in textile history, the Bachmann- 


Uxbridge Worsted Corp. of Uxbridge, Mass., is today in an exceptionally strong competitive position. 


It is significant that this mill, like many others, included Foster Model 102 Winders in its 
new equipment. The Model 102 features, which undoubtedly influenced its decision, are as 
follows:— 


FLEXIBILITY — Will handle any count or type of staple yarn with same traverse mecha- 
nism — any angle of wind from 9° to 18° — any ew taper. Can be equipped 
to produce any type of package. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION — Twice that of obsolete models. Winding speeds up to 
700 y.p.m. 


ECONOMY — Operating cost 1/3 less than that of obsolete models, Repair costs as 
low as $3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. : 


“ge QUALITY Ppropuct— Automatic inspection. Conditioned yarn, if desired. No ribbon 
“** -wind. Minimum breakage on soft rwist yarns. 


Make Foster Model 102 a part of YOUR modernization program. Send for Bulletin A-95. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office: Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. © Canadian Representative: Ross Whitehead & Company 
Limited, University Tower Building, 660 Ste. Catherine Street West, Montreal, ® European Representative: 
Muschamp Taylor Limited, Manchester, England. 
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The purpose of this machine is to do mechanically, as 
much as is practical, the work formerly done by hand in 
winding yarn from spinning bobbins to larger packages. 
Until the advent of the Barber-Colman improved system 
of spooling and warping, there was no substitute for the 
laborious work in this intermediate step. Now these 
machines are able to eliminate, almost entirely, the 
natural variations of the human element and, in addi- 
tion, are able to provide the many other advantages 
. listed here. 


BARBER 


COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


_BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


* HIGH PRODUCTION AT LESS COST 


_@ REDUCTION IN FLOOR SPACE 


* REDUCTION IN HELP REQUIRED 
* LOWER SPOOLING AND WARPING COSTS 


* REDUCTION IN TIME REQUIRED TO 
CHANGE STYLE OF GOODS 


* EXTREME FLEXIBILITY IN HANDLING A 
WIDE VARIETY OF COUNTS 


e LESS DAMAGE TO YARN IN HANDLING 
* INCREASE IN LOOM EFFICIENCY 

e REDUCTION IN YARN IN PROCESS 

* REDUCTION IN SLASHER WASTE 

e REDUCTION IN YARN TENSIONS 

e REDUCTION IN WEAVING COSTS 

e REDUCTION IN SPOOLER KINKS 

*x “EVERY KNOT A WEAVER’S KNOT” 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


‘ 


(GREENVILLE, U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


10 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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_BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


The purpose of this machine is to do mechanically, as 
much as is practical, the work formerly done by hand in Ze ane 


winding yarn from spinning bobbins to larger packages. 


Until the advent of the Barber-Colman improved system * HIGH PRODUCTION AT LESS COST 
of spooling and warping, there was no substitute for the 


laborious work in this intermediate step. Now these e REDUCTION IN FLOOR SPACE 7 a 
machin e able to eliminate, almost entirely, the : +a 
aud, te * REDUCTION IN HELP REQUIRED | 
tion, are able to provide the many other advantages * LOWER SPOOLING AND WARPING COSTS 7 
listed here. 


* REDUCTION IN TIME REQUIRED TO 
CHANGE STYLE OF GOODS | 


* EXTREME FLEXIBILITY IN HANDLING A 
am | WIDE VARIETY OF COUNTS 


« LESS DAMAGE TO YARN IN HANDLING 
4 ARBER * INCREASE IN LOOM EFFICIENCY 

« REDUCTION IN YARN IN PROCESS 
COLM AN REDUCTION IN SLASHER WASTE 

« REDUCTION IN YARN TENSIONS 
e REDUCTION IN WEAVING COSTS 


: e REDUCTION IN SPOOLER KINKS 
“EVERY KNOT A WEAVER'S KNOT” 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS SUPER-SPEED WARPERS WARP TYING MACHINES DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


(FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND GERMANY 
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NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Atlanta 


Boston Providence 
Portland, Ore. Greensboro 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans 


Charlotte 


Chattanooga Toronto 
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Quick Facts about Hytergen 


“oOo = 


10 
11 


Possesses exceptional scouring action. 
Produces a heavy, continuous foam. 

Is an outstanding emulsifying agent. 

May be used in acid and alkaline solutions. 
Is unaffected by hard water or metallic salts. 
Dissolves readily in water. 


When used with soap, Hytergen prevents 
formation of insoluble lime soap curds. 


Can be used on the most delicate fabrics and 
colors to good advantage. 


Used to scour wool fabrics of open weave or 
soft spun yarns without any danger of 
felting. 


Is an excellent dispersing agent for dyestuffs. 
Promotes more level dyeing and even shades. 


In the textile industry, HY TERGEN often replaces soap entirely 


in the ratio of 1 pound of HY TERGEN to 2 to 5 pounds of soap. It has 


a much wider range of application than any soap because its efficiency 


is not hampered or impaired by hard water or acid conditions. If you 


are not entirely satisfied with your present soaping, scouring, wash- 


ing, wetting-out or boiling off of all types of fabrics you should in- 


vestigate the use of HY TERGEN — the economical synthetic organic 


detergent. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION - 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Hartex Products: 


Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents 


Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents 

Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds 
Finishing Oils Delustrants 

Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents 


Cationic Softeners 
Cotton Warp Dressings 
Wetting-Out Agents 
Weighting Agents . 
Mercerizing Penetrants 
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SAVINGS ARE NOW POSSIBLE WITH 


NEEDLE 
BEARING 


+= 


ROLL 


FOR ROVING AND SPINNING 


have been installed. 


Every mill should try out 
at least one frame of 
these S-L-T Top Rolls. We 
have a special plan which 
makes this possible on a 
very economical basis. 


S-L-T TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn., and are available exclusively through 


_ 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD,N.C. 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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Tuffer Cylinder Cloth is 
“Engineered ’’ for the Job 


Tuffer cylinder cloth foundation plays a vital role 
in the carding process. It is the backbone that 
supports the wires while they do their work. 


To do this properly it must have great strength, 
it must be thick enough to give vertical support to 
the wires, and too, must be flexible enough to per- 
mit some wire displacement and yet draw the wire 
back into position when the pressure is removed. 


The complete satisfaction of our customers, year 
after year, is proof indeed that our patented 4-ply 
Tuffer Cylinder Cloth does its job exceedingly well. 
It positively will not separate under severest use. 
A careful examination will convince you of its 
superiorities. There's no better foundation made 


than TUFFER CYLINDER CLOTH. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. sili 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N.C, 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada 
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OPERATING OVER 


NEW ERA SPINDLES 


has given us concrete evidence that they 


are always successful in reducing costs. 


Reports are coming back on the performance of over a 
million New Era Spindles. Those reports have consider- 


able authority behind them! 


They contain such convincing statements as these: 


“No greasing or oiling has been 
done to these spindles since their 


installation over two years ago” 


“Yarn quality produced from 
spinning frames equipped with 
New Era Spindles is definitely im- 
proved. We attribute this to the 
more uniform speed“ 


“‘Wear on spinning tapes is cut 
to a minimum, and we are re- 
placing 60% less tapes on New 
Era Spindles than on the con- 
ventional type’ 


“‘More labor saving, material 


saving and replacement saving“ 


‘The investment in these spindles 
and bobbins will pay its way out in 
about four years. These spindles 
have to date been no mainte- 
nance problem whatever’ 


“It was found that our spinning 
frames could be operated: with 
a 7% HP motor instead of the 
10 HP motor required with the 
old type spindle’’ 


A trial installation of New Era Spindles in your mill will quickly 
demonstrate how you can save power, reduce maintenance, 
and improve quality. On request, our engineers will make a 
forecast of savings that are possible with New Era Spindles. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. | 
| SALES OFFICES: “CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE e ATLANTA. 
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Peak production . . . without worry of breakdown due to friction and 
wear ... is made easier with Tycol high quality greases. 


Made to “absorb punishment” without thinning down and dripping, 
‘Tycol greases avoid wasted lubricant, lost bearings and unnecessary 
down-time. These ultra-safe lubricants keep bearings . . . gears . .. 
shafts .. . friction-free and cool. They are available in grades with the 
proper “* PENETRATION” needed to give power a chance to produce 


with a minimum of waste. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Call your nearest Tide Water Associated office. Let them suggest the Boston e Charlotte, N. C. « Pitts- 

ycol grease best suited to your needs . . . and remember, Tycol green Detroit e Tulsa e Cleveland 
cast greases are made from high quality cylinder stock and well refined | San Francisco e Toronto, Canada 
neutral oil, with a minimum of soap — a maximum of oil . . . more 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 


efhcient lubrication per pound of grease. 


----------. @ OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


*LEARN WHAT THIS PRODUCT CHARACTERISTIC MEANS TO YOU — READ ‘‘LUBRICANIA”’ 
This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated Lubricania,’’ gives clear, concise descrip- 
tions of the basic tests used to determine important properties of oils and greases. For your 
free copy, write to Tide Water Associated Oil.Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF VEEDOL — THE WORLD‘’S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL 
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PRINTING BY 
MAKING A DIRECT 
IMPRESSION ... 
WIDELY USED To 
PROPUCE EXCEL- | 
LENT RESULTS, | 


PRINTING BY / 
TRANSFERRING AN 
IMAGE FROM ONE 
SMOOTH SURFACE TO 
ANOTHER. ALSO WIDELY USED. 


DILLARD HAS THE Right 
EVERY PRINTING REQUIREMENT 


If it's paper... 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

WILMINGTON, N. C. J 

MACON, GA. 

ROANOKE, VA. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. | | 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Disaster in Korea struck Congress and all of Washington with 
sickening torce. Vaunted American defense and atom bomb security 
suddenly became a myth. Truman and aides sat in a seemingly para-- 
lyzed daze as the magnitude: of the greatest military disaster 
in national history unfolded. No one knew where or how the next 
blow would fall; the absence of intelligence was appalling. Na- 
tional sovereignty and security in hands of putty had become so 
enmeshed and compromised in the intrigues and machinations of 
Socialist, Communist and pan-handling nations that thoughtful men 
were doubtful if independence and freedom can be recaptured and 
restored within the life-spans of most Americans now living. 


If Mr. Truman realized the depth and scope of the disaster, 

he carefully kept it to himself. No word of hope, of encourage- 
ment, of facing the blow with courage, came from him. Instead, he 
did what he has done before in each fresh crisis—ran to Congress 

asking for more billions of dollars for defense needs. Members of 
Congress, in turn, asked what in the name of high heaven has been 
done with the tens and scores of billions of dollars that have been. 
given to the Truman regime since the war's end for this purpose. 


Everyone eatiaed mn U. 5. is fighting almost wholly alone 
in Korea, although it's called aU. N. war effort. With Russia 
palpably behind all of it, not one word of formal condemnation of 
the Kremlin was voiced in the U. N. Vishinsky and Malik used the 
U. N. to hurl a constant stream of epithets and insults at the 
U. S., nor was there condemnation of Chinese Reds as they invaded 
Korea; their spokesmen were invited over to join in the tirade of 
abuse of the U. S. Other nations seemed fearful the debacle would 
interfere with the free flow of aid dollars from the U.. §S. 


Cold fact is that the disaster found the Truman regime with no 
over-all policy for military. guidance or for rearming. Billions 
poured out by Congress for this purpose.over five years had seem- 
ingly been squandered in salaries of, swollen government personnel, 
adhering to wishful thinking, making no decisions, and fighting over 


pet programs of various branches of service. 


The Pentagon crowd has complaisantly held that the Kremlin 


won't be ready to fight for another two or three years, and "there! Ss 


still plenty o of time." Truman has gone along with this theory. 


But operations in China indicate Russia is probably ready to fight 
now, and testing out its weapons on U. S&S. forces. 


Condition of national defense and military readiness vresents 
probably the most _appalling debacle in national history. Proposed 


economic controls are in chaotic condition, with C.I.0. demanding 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


a determinative role in controls and policy-making, with its [ 
men in key jobs, and citing past "political service." C.1.0. is 
angrily complaining of Truman's failure to give unionists what they | 
want. Truth is no one knows how many Communist spies, Kremlin 


agents and other Reds are still hidden and active under the C.1.0. 
blanket. 


Credit control is still the government's chief weapon in com- 
bating inflation. Security Chief Symington intimates price and 
wage controls may be imposed April 1. He says restrictions on 
credit should be given more chance; also, the Defense Department 


should say what it wants before the economy is plunged into a 
straight-jacket. 


Resistance to an excess profits tax simply evaporated in the 
House in the face of the Korean crisis. The bill in some form will - jf 
pass the Senate. But very soon Mr. Truman is expected to demand : 


of Congress the ROAT LORS personal and corporate taxes in the coun- 


The excess profits tax plan put forward by Treasury secretary 
onyder was a product of Keyserling and Blough of the Economic Ad- 


visory Council. The Treasury's own tax experts had small sympathy 
for it. | 


Major question now is how, in the absence of wage controls, to 
prevent a new round of wage increases from setting off another in- 
flation spiral. If it comes, say the experts, the government will 
be more powerless to do anything about it because. nothing has been 


done before, and nothing can be done about price controls unless 
there are wage controls, too. 


The Wage Stabilization Board, of which Cyrus Ching has been 
made chairman, is simply marking time. Its only assignment is to. 
make recommendations to the Economic Stabilization Board. But the 
latter has no program for either price or wage controls, and it's 


stalemated in the fact unions are refusing to give a no-strike 
pledge. 


Truman is holding back from applying any pressure on the 
union bosses either for a non-strike pledge or to forego more wage 
demands which soak up more of the defense dollars. Continuing wage 

increases are adding heavily to rearmament costs; 16 cents an hour 


or more to steel workers will add about $10 a ton to the costs of 
steel for rearmament. 


Truman had the proposed statehood law for Alaska and Hawaii 
withdrawn when Southerners made clear they would fight to the limit 
against action on it. The bill would probably have given Truman 


four more senatorial adherents, and opened the way for trying to 
Dring up F.E.P.C. again. 


| Letters pouring in on senators and House members from consti- 4 
tuents are almost unanimous in demanding use of the atomic bomb in 


repelling Chinese invaders in Korea. Most of the letters express 


dismay at the more than 31.000 casualties among American troops, 
and demand that Chiang's 500,000 troops on Formosa be brought in. 
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We Thank You For 
A Year of Progress 


We offer our sincere appreciation to you whose purchases of Bahan dependable 


loom parts have made 1950 our greatest year. 


During 1950 Bahan made and delivered more loom parts to more mills than ever 


before in our 32 years of service to America’s textile industry.” 


Early in the year we completed a new west wing of 50,000 square feet, giving 


us a total manufacturing area of more than 160,000 square feet at Bahan Textile 


Machinery Company. 


Bahan representatives call regularly on mills from Virginia through Texas in the 
South, and at less frequent intervals in New England and other sections. We ship parts 


to every state where textile plants are located. 


Increased acceptance of our products, unusual demands due to war in Korea, and 
the constantly increasing difhculty of obtaining materials—all these have slowed deliv- 
eries. But we at Bahan Textile Machinery Company are trying to maintain our reputation 


for promptness in supplying mills with Bahan dependable loom parts. 


Very truly yours, 


President 


EFB/emd 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY, ING., GREENVILLE, S. ¢. 
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Simply write. 
wire or phone 


ae GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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CUT COSTS * INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
Productic 
preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical 
volume production. One of the South's oldest and most | 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help } g 
you do just that. Through the years this organization 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, | 
painstaking workmanship and reliable service. 
You will find that this kind of special 
knowledge and experience applied to ( A 
your maintenance problems will 
make an important contribu- 
tion to continuous, protit- 
able production 
wt a" 
gr 
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You must PROTECT OF PAY 


... you have no other choice 


No business escapes the effects of corrosion. It costs 
industry over $6,000,000,000.00 annually. Yet much of 
this costly damage might be avoided by taking just 
two simple steps— 


1. Check the danger points in your plant—manu- 
facturing equipment; piping, valves, tanks, mo- 
tors, and all similar items. 


2. Protect them with Amercoat—the corrosion-re- 
sistant coatings; each designed to meet specific 
conditions. 


Most conventional coatings fail when corrosion threat- 
ens, because they are neither designed nor suited for 
severe service. Don't risk needless loss—protect now 
with Amercoat. | 


CORPORATION 


/ 
AMERCOAT 4 


A Division of 


American Pipe and Construction Co. 
4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, California 
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THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 
WOODSIDE MILLS 


J. P. STEVENS & Co., INC. 


Early in 1950... 


. the H & B American Machine Company announced the development of 
three new systems for high draft spinning. 


All three were displayed and demonstrated at the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition in Atlantic City. Viewed by thousands of trade representatives, the 
H & B exhibit proved to be a highlight of the show. 


Since Then... 


. four of the largest and best known mills in the country invested millions 
of dollars in new spinning equipment designed and built by H & B. For the 
Springs Cotton Mills and the Erwin Mills emphasis was placed on the H & B 
Casablancas Hi-Draft System, while installations at J. P. Stevens & Co., and 
the Woodside Mills are divided between Hi-Draft and the Casablancas S-3 
System for synthetic fibers. 


In addition, H & B has installed a large number of sample frames, as well as 
changeovers to these new systems, in other mills throughout the country. 


And Now... 


. looking back over the record, it is possible to say that the mill performance 
of the H & B Casablancas Systems for high drafting has proved that they are 
the most outstanding spinning systems on the market today. 


For high drafts and high quality yarns — look to H & B. Complete details are 
available on request. 


5° 


-DRAFT SYSTEMS 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, R.1., U.S. A. 
Branch Offices: Atiantd?Ga. — 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C.— 523 West 4th Street 
Greenville, S. C.— 1510-11 Woodside Bidg. 


ERWIN MILLS, INC. 
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H & B CASABLANCAS HI-DRAFT SYSTEM 


A 3-roll system with a set of double aprons. Features newly 
designed cap bars, weighting, roller stands, cradles and 


tensors. Adjustable roll settings and a better control of apron 
travel produce yarn of high quality in evenness and strength. 
Yarns made from single roving hove proven highly success- 
range from 24’'-50’’. 


ful. Extremely flexible drafting 
Handles staple fiber lengths up to 2” 


H & B CASABLANCAS S$-3 SYSTEM 
For synthetics and blends on any fiber from 1°’ to 4”. Three- 
roll system with double apron between first two lines. 
Features spring weighting, new type saddle and a cradle 
design with interchangeable platforms. Changeover from 
spinning one staple length to another made in a few minutes, 
without changing cradies, belts or roll settings. Drafting 
range 14-40" with complete fiber control. 
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ulfspin 


an outstanding new oil 
that reduces friction, 
wear, and cleaning costs 


Gulfspin keeps spindles remarkably clean—much 


cleaner than ordinary spindle oils. Here’s why: 
Gulfspin is not only highly resistant to the forma- 
tion of sludge but also has the remarkable ability 
to prevent sludge from depositing on blades and 
bolsters. Result: reduced cleaning costs and end 
breakage. 

Gulfspin has excellent load carrying character- 
istics which insure against excessive wear in cast 
iron bolsters. This means freedom from spindle 
wobble and lower maintenance expense. 

This quality oil helps reduce starting torque in 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 
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_ Lubrication Engineer to call. 


spindles, and it does not increase in viscosity even 
after long service. Thus power consumption is 
kept at much lower levels than are possible with 
ordinary spindle oils. And it helps protect spindle 
parts against rust. 

Users of Gulfspin report a complete absence of 
sludge deposits and absolutely no increase in 
power consumption after months of service. See 
for yourself on your frames — that this new 
spindle oil is better in every way. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office and ask a Gulf 
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WHAT OTHERS. ARE SAYING 


Penalties For Freedom 


7\ VERYBODY except the few half- 
baked professional intellectuals 
who have swallowed the twaddle of 
Marxists or Socialists or any other kind 
of “ists” accept the fact that the Amer- 
ican Free Enterprise system is the best 
economic system in the world. All of 
us who have worked and lived ‘Free 
Enterprise’’ know its abilities. 

Now, this country’s textile industry 
and all those allied with it face the 
threat of penalty for standing on their 
own feet—for being able to operate 
the Free Enterprise way. 

Elements in our government seek to 
lower tariff barriers and let competitive 
textile foreign products flood our coun- 
try. If tariff barriers are lowered, Am- 
erican textile industries will be driven 
to the wall. We will be forced to fight 
an unfair fight because these foreign 
manufacturers are subsidized—directly 
—by their governments. 

In our own.particular branch of tex- 
tiles, we are slowly being forced out 
of South American markets and Mexi- 
can markets and Canadian markets by 
subsidized competitors. They can un- 
dersell us every time not only because 
their raw materials cost less, or because 
their labor costs less, but because, ad- 
ded to all of these, they receive direct 
payment from their governments, This 
suggestion to lower tariffs on textile 
chemicals; if followed, would give 
them the “go’’ signal to take away our 
domestic markets as well. 

The results are easy to imagine. Men 
would be forced out of work. Finan- 
cial ruin would be possible for many 
of us. The over-all economy of the 
United States would be undermined. 
This would be the harvest we would 
reap for inventiveness, ingenuity, in- 
vestment of savings and profits. 

Free enterprise has enabled us to 
buy more for every hour's work we 
put in than any other country in the 
world. We have more skilled workers. 
We have more new tools, new plants, 
new and better machines. We have 
higher wages, lower’ prices, shorter 
hours. 

We in the chemical industry have 
helped contribute to our standard of 
living by research, by mechanical in- 
genuity, by constantly striving to be- 
come more and more efficient. We 
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are proud to say that we can more than 
match the challenge offered by compe- 
titors of any other country—if these 
competitors operate under the system 
of free enterprise. We cannot do it 
if they are subsidized by their govern- 
ments. 

We do not ask for increased tariffs. 
We do not ask—rather, we abhor the 
thought of—government subsidies. We 
ask only that the tariffs now in effect 
be kept at the same rates that have been 
effective for the past 20 years. To 
lower them now is to penalize the tex- 
tile industry for its successes under the 
economic system of Free Enterprise. 
—Albert ]. Royce in Royce (Chemical 
Co.) Reporter, | 


Take It From A Nickel 


IGHT now we've got an old, fa- 
miliar question edging up to 
poke us in the ribs and try again for 


a different answer. It’s the same, an- 


tique item that has been nagging at 
us straight through history, from Ply- 
mouth ‘Rock right up to today’s head- 
lines. To date, no amount of slapping 
down has eliminated this issue, and 
even the latest mauling failed to finish 
it off. 

The question, as always, is blunt and 
to the point: Are we hanging on to 
all our freedoms? Notice that all of 
them are included. Not this particular 
one nor that, but the whole works. 
Certainly the question is right out in 
the clear and honest, for just let one 
of those freedoms start to slip and 
right away all of them are skidding. 

Once more we have to give the same 
old answer, but this time louder than 
ever before. That kind of treatment 
is an old national custom, taken 
straight out of the Declaration of In- 
dependence which set it forth with the 
statement that “men were endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” And so that everybody could 
get the habit fast, the idea was re- 


peated on the first money issued and 


still stands on the nickel and other 
coins: “In God We Trust.” 

That trust helped carry the found- 
ling nation through its blackest days 
when there was little more than faith 
to hold the country together. It can 
carry us today through every danger 
of a sick and demented world. It is 


our mightiest arsenal of spiritual 
power. 

The greatest source of our spiritual 
strength lies in religion and our religi- 
ous institutions. For there, in the 
churches and synagogues, we can learn 
as children the basic rules of. right 


and wrong—the conscience that is the. 


foundation of character. And there our 
children are being trained now in the 
same lessons in character—The Spin- 
dle, Standard - Coosa - Thatcher Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wool Prices (1) 


URE wool is pricing itself out of 
my family’s closets and home. 
First result: after years of blind obedi- 
ence to quality-durability traditions, 
we re determined to go in for the mix- 
ture and synthetics in suits, in coats, 
in socks, in sweaters, in rugs. And 
there are countless families like us who 
either are making this same decision 
today or who will make it tomorrow. 
Second result: America is about to see 
a separate boom in the synthetics that 
can be used as replacements for wool 
or that can at least be less expensive 
additions to the finished product. And 
this development will make the over- 
all price tags on many clothing and 
household essentials more tolerable. 
Pure cotton is also showing a dis- 
turbing inclination to price itself out 
of. my everyday life. First result: I’m 
really seeking acceptable substitutes, 
really looking forward to buying new, 
oddly-named fabrics in the hope they'll 
equal and perhaps surpass the original. 


And there are hundreds of thousands - 


of families in income brackets below 
and above mine who will come to the 
same spot as our land moves further 
and further onto a semi-war basis. 

It's happening again. War and in- 
flation impel research into untried 
fields; shortages create their own sub- 
stitutes; necessity impels progress to- 
ward greater efficiency and self-sufft- 
ciency. We saw it during and after 
World War I; we saw it during and 
after World War HII; it is being re- 
peated once more. 

There is a price-point at which we 
resist the purchase—and we resist not 
because we have been asked or warned 
to, but because as individuals making 
an individual decision, we simply can- 
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For as long as there have been 
weave rooms RUST has taken a 
costly toll in cloth seconds, extra 
finishing headaches and weaving 
. slow-downs. Now all that expense 
is in the past. Emmons has developed a complete har- 
ness that lives in heat and moisture like a duck lives in 
water . . . naturally. Mills using the Emmons Rust- 


Proof Harness report important savings in loom opera-. 


tion . . . these savings should be yours and can be 
yours with the Emmons Rust-Proof Harness! 

Here are “plus” advantages in the new Emmons Rust- 
Proof Harness—Extra Frame Rigidity With Reduced 
Distortion, Free Sliding Heddles and Greatly Reduced 
Heddle and Yarn Breakage—Heddles With A Low 
Coefficient of Friction To Aid in Weaving—-Easy Heddle 
and Reed Cleaning—Less Reed Dent Breakage—MUCH 
LONGER LIFE FOR THE ENTIRE HARNESS! 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
W.S. TAYLOR ARTHUR HARRIS ALBERT R. BREEN 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. P.O. Box 1982 80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Lexington 2-6060 Phone Main 2643 Phone Harrison 7140 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT— EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE LOS ANGELES 
R. F. COE Branch Plant E. G. PAULES 
Box 221 GEORGE FIELD, Mor. 1762 W. Vernon Ave. 
Covering the Carolinas, P. O. Box 2036 Covering the West Coast 
Virginie and Tennessee Phone 3-7503 ond British Columbia 
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A MONEY-SAVING 
STORY 
FOR MILLMEN 
in 
ONE SIMPLE CHAPTER! 
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SAN ANTONIO 
W. H. GIBSON 
1743 McKinley Ave. 
Phone L 2-9451 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


not tolerate the tariff. For instance, a 
few months ago, I bought a small 
amount of pure wool carpeting on a 
sale. It’s a most reputable store and 
since the line was being discontinued, 
the remaining stock was being offered 
way down, at $7.95 a yard. Beautiful 
stuff. Last week-end, I. went back to 
the store to see if I could pick up just 
a little more. The sale was over, of 
course. The price tag on similar-quality 
carpeting was $12.95 and that was the 
cheapest available. When I whistled 
in dismay, the salesman ‘volunteered, 


‘I don't blame you. Im. actually 
ashamed to quote prices.” 
So we talked about wool — about 


how it had skyrocketed since Korea 
and how nations the world over were 
bidding for short supplies and how 
carpet prices have jumped 30 to 40 
per cent above pre-Korean prices and 
what I, an individual, was going to 
do. ‘Then he said: We’ stocked syn- 
thetics in the war but they were awful. 
Now, though, we're assured the new 
-wool-rayon mixtures are excellent. and 
better than all-wool in some ways. And 
lots cheaper.” 

“Are you going to stock them again ? 
I asked. “Yes, well have a supply in 
soon for the spring season. All the 
big companies are going in for syn- 
thetics now—Bigelow-Sanford, Alex- 
ander Smith, Mohawk. We'll even try 
some all-rayon carpets. to see how they 
go over. You'll be able to get a 
choice.”’ 

The Carpet Institute confirms this in 
exuberant terms. In fact, the institute 
resents the word “substitute; it in- 
sists the mixtures will be “improve- 
ments.” Thus, it will be with other 
materials. American ingenuity and am- 
bition will help the companies find a 
way out. And our need and choice 
will help us find a way out. I'm all 
set to go along.—Sylvia F. Porter in 


Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger. 


Wool Prices (Il) 


RESENT prices for wool reflect 

primarily the basic relationship 
between world wool supplies and civi- 
lian demand. It is true that the possi- 
bility of greatly increased military re- 
quirements from all the countries in 
the world has stimulated upward price 
tendencies. Even this tremendous in- 
flationary influence, however, has not 
caused wool to advance in as. great 
ratio as haye many other primary 
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commodities essential to our peacetime 
civilization and necessary in any pro- 
gram of national defense. 

Increased human appreciation for 
wool, particularly in those countries 
which have been deprived of wool 
during the war and post-war periods, 
is increasing the world’s per capita 
wool consumption. In addition to in- 
creased ‘per capita consumption, there 
is a world-wide increase in population. 
Our total population has greatly in- 
creased its average earnings since 1939. 
Per capita buying power of the average 
individual in this country has increased 
by 44 per cent in terms of the buying 
power of the 1939 dollar. 

The world has been using apparel 
wool during the post-war period at 
an average rate 15 per cent. greater 
than wool production. The difference 
between world production and world 
consumption has been from govern- 
ment stockpiles of wool which are 
nearing their end. We are, however, 
entering 1951 with world supplies of 
apparel wool in trade inventories or 
coming off sheep, almost two billion 
pounds greater than the amount of 
wool ever consumed throughout the 
world in any one year, including our 
peak war periods of consumption. 

As a result of increasing prices not 
only for wool but for all other fibers 
and for all the ingredients and the 
labor which go into the production of 
finished apparel and other wool prod- 
ucts for a wide variety of household 
uses, the market has been filled with 
discussions and prophecies as to the 
future of blends of wool and_ other 
fibers. There is an insistent pressure 
on the part of all producers of wool 
products and retail merchants to hold, 
if possible, traditionally established 
wholesale and retail price lines by re- 
duction of quality of product—because 
that is the only possible-way in which 
this result can be accomplished. The 
validity of this reasoning should be 
examined in the light of present price 
levels which are the direct reflection 
of what is termed generally ‘‘inflation.”’ 

First and foremost, it should be un- 
derstood that The Wool Bureau does 
not condemn any fiber, fabric, or any 
blend of fibers in a fabric. All have 
their legitimate uses and markets. It 
merely states categorically a proven 
fact. This is that a pure wool fabric 
is always superior im wear, service, 
wrinkle resistance, color values, and 
integrity of fashion to any similar fab- 
ics containing blends of wool and 
other fibers. If this were not true, 


wool could not continue to remain the 
premier fiber for human use in the 
face of the insistent promotion of syn- 
thetic fibers during the last 20 years. 

Wool prices are governed primarily 
by civilian supply and demand. If 
the demand of the public for wool 
should weaken, prices for wool would 
recede in almost exact ratio with re- 
duced demand. In other words, when 
the public resists the prices it is neces- 
sary to charge today for all-wool ap- 
parel, all wool apparel will sell for 
lower prices. 

In assessing the intrinsic values of 
any fabric in which wool has been. di- 
luted with other fibers, one salient fact 
must be borne in mind. All of the 
economies effected in such a fabric are 
restricted entirely to the fiber content. 
All other costs of producing this fabric 
are as great, or greater, than producing 
a 100 per cent wool fabric. The term 
“greater cost’ is used because when 
animal and synthetic fibers are blended 
together the process. of manufacturing 
the tabric must be modified step by 
step to make up for their differences 
in spinning qualities, weaving efh- 
ciency, facility: for fulling and felting, 
and the reaction -of blended fibers to 


the dyeing processes. Eugene 
Ackernian, President, the Wool Bu- 
reau. Ine. hefore National Wool 


Growers convention. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
reaching you, 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
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Internal Security 


NHE internal security of the United 
States can be assured with the co- 
operation, aid and assistance of every 


law-abiding person in our nation. The 


President of the United States in re- 


stating the responsibilities of the Fed- 


cral Bureau of Investigation has called 
upon all law-abiding enforcement off- 
cers, patriotic organizations, and indi- 
viduals to'report information pertain- 
ing to espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sive activities to the F.B.I. Plans have 
been made and are in operation where- 
by the law enforcement agencies of the 
nation are working in close cO-opera- 


‘tron with the F.B.I. 


The following suggestions are being 
made to assist patriotic organizations 
and individuals in complying with the 
President's request: 

(33 The F B.I. is as. near to you as 
your telephone. The first page of every 
telephone book in the country lists the 
nearest office of the F.B.I. You can 
communicate with the F-B I by tele- 
phone, letter or call at our nearest of- 
fice, 

(2) Feel free to furnish all facts in 
your possession. Many times a small 
bit of information might furnish the 
data we are seeking. If you have any 
information on sabotage, espionage, or 
subversive activities, contact the F BI] 

(3) The is ‘interested in e- 
ceiving facts; we are not interested in 
what a person thinks but in what he 
does which undermines ovr internal 
security. Avoid reporting 
gossip or idle rumors. 


malicious 


(4) Do not circulate rumors about 
subversive activities, or draw conclu- 
sions from information you furnish the 
F.B.1.. The data you possess might be 
incomplete or only partially accurate. 
By drawing conclusions based on 
insufficient evidence grave Injustices 
might result to innocent persons. 

(5) Once you have reported your 
information to the F.B.I. do not endea- 
vor to make private investigations. This 
can best be done by trained investiga- 
tors who have access to data acquired 
over the years on individuals engaged 
in subversive activities. Hysteria, 
witch-hunts, and vigilantes weaken in. 
ternal security. Investigations involv- 
ing internal security require care and 
painstaking effort. We all can con- 
tribute to our internal security by. pro- 
tecting the innocent as well as by iden- 
tifying the enemies within our midst. 
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In cases involving espionage it is more 
important to identify spies, their con- 
tacts, sources of information. and meth- 
ods of communications than to make 
immediate arrests. 

(6) Be alert. The xreatest defend- 
ers against sabotage are the local. Am. 
erican workmen who are producing the 
materials and weapons for our defense. 
They can. be the ‘watch dogs” of de- 
fense in every walk of life. 

(7) The forces which are 
ire not always easy to identify. Com- 


munists. have been trained in deceit 


o> be 


most 
anxtous to weaken our internal security’ 
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and se rely work toward the day when 
they hope to replace our American way 
of life with a Communist dictatorship. 
They utilize cleverly camouflaged 
movements, such as some peace groups 
and civil rights organizations, to 
achieve their sinister purposes. While 
they as individuals are difficult to iden- 
tify, the Communist Party line is clear. 
Its first concern is the advancement of 
Soviet Russia and the godless Com- 
munsst cause. It is important to learn 
to know the enemies of the American 
way of life—T]. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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and Southern 


a story of 


achievement! 


O the seasoned veterans of the Textile In- 
dustry, STE-HED-CO Products need no 
introduction. These products have long 
played a leadimg part in the scientific ad- 
vance and development of weaving—they 

have been associated with every modern weaving ac- 

complishment for the past half century. . 


To the younger generation, the new faces in the in- 
dustry, the Quality of STE-HED-CO and SOUTHERN 
Products will be a revelation. This QUALITY immedi- 
ately reflects itself in product performance ...and 
PRODUCT PERFORMANCE explains the enviable 
world-wide reputation STE-HED-CO and SOUTH- 
ERN Products enjoy. 


STEEL HEDDLE leadership has been constant over 
the years. It began in 1898, when in a small plant.on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia, Pa., the company foun- 
dling fathers pledged themselves to obtain through 


‘research and experience, the knowledge to manufac- 


ture ONLY products of superior quality to assure 
more efficient production at a more economical cost. 
A tradition adhered to during STE-HED-CO and 
SOUTHERN’S entire business history. 


From its modest beginning, when the now famous 
“FLAT STEEL HEDDLE” was first introduced to 
replace the then universally popular Cotton Harness 
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A FOUNDATION SOLID AS GIBRALTAR 


and Round Wire Heddle, the company has pioneered 
in every stage of weaving and has consistently inaugu- 
rated new and better methods for handling y yarn in its 
process before weaving. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES, organized in 1931 to 
round out a complete line of TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, 
is a Division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. This Divi- 
sion, housed in-its own air-conditioned plant, is de- 
signed, constructed, specially equipped and _ fully 
staffed to exclusively produce the world’s finest and 
most durable Shuttles. And... Southern Shuttles has 
sponsored and pioneered all ‘major shuttle improve- 
ments. 


STE-HED-CO and SOUTHERN SERVICE has al- 
ways been first. A competent engineering staff supple- 
mented with practical mill men do a// the mill contact 
work. These trained experts are conversant with mill 
problems. They appreciate new applications and un- 
derstand what successful product performance means. 


A 


Today, possessing over 200 U.S. Patent grants, and* 


© 
~ 
a 


with five large plants in the U.S.A. and Canada, the 
company is justly proud of its many contributions to 
the industry. 


Space won't permit listing them all, but here- 


under are sage a few STE-HED-CO and SOUTHERN .% 
. Their contributions to 


achievements . 


TEMPERED STEEL HEDDLES FOR WIRE WEAVING e@ STAINLESS STEEL HEDDLES FOR WEAVING ARTIFICIAL YARNS o 


DRAWTEX HEDDLES & FRAMES SUITABLE FOR BARBER-COLMAN DRAWING-IN MACHINES e@ A VARIETY OF NEW WEAV! 
APPLIANCES FOR WARPING & SLASHING e A NEW AND SPECIAL TYPE OF HARD CHROME PLATING e TEMPERED D 
PATENTED SHUTTLE EYES FOR EVERY FABRIC @ HIGH SPEED SHUTTLE SPRINGS e MAGNUM TIP CONSTRUCTION e STEHIDE @ DUR 


WOOD SHUTTLES 


HUTTLES 
A 
90° 
1901 


& WARPING REEDS 900 


1919 
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>" 
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STEEL HEDDLE MFG. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE. - PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Other Plants and Branch Offices: Greenville, $. C. « Atlanta, Ga. « Greensboro, N.C. « Providence, R. |, 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES « « Paris Plant. . 


Greenville, $. C. A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
4 STEEL HEDDLE COMP ANY of CANADA. LIMITED 6259 Notre Dame Street East « Montreal, 


Con. 
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Whipcord Endless 


... for long or short centers, high or low speeds, large 
or small pulleys, wherever endless belts can be 
installed. Whether light, fast drives on textile machines, 


or heavy duty drives on pumps or Jordans, Condor 
Whipcord Endless Belts save money over any other 
type of belt. 


The foremost feature of a Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belt is low inelastic stretch. Manhattan engineers were 
the first to pre-stretch cords during manufacture to 
insure a belt that maintains its tension on the drive 
without constant take-up. The stout Whipcords are 
so impregnated with Flexlastics and protected in the 
body of the belt that no atmospheric conditions affect 
the length of the belt. 


Other advantages of the Condor Whipcord Endless 
Belt are its outstanding flexibility, its freedom from ply 
separation, and no splice in the tension or load carry- 
ing section. These advantages make it the ideal belt 
for serpentine drives as on wood working machines. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 
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DIVISION 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Products * Rubber Covered Equipment * Radiator Hose * Fan Belts * Brake Linings * Brake 
Blocks * Clutch Facings * Packings * Asbestos Textiles * Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive & Diamond Wheels * Bowling Balls 


> 


‘in longer wear are 


my 


Belts are Used Everywhere 


EXTENSIBLE TIP AIDS LONG LIFE 


Still another major 
belt value is Man- 
hattans patented 
Extensible-Tip 
method of splicing 
the cover ends. The 
results it gives you 


easily demonstrated. 
Figure A photographs the usual failure of a regular 
cover end splice. Figure B shows an Extensible-Tip 
cover end splice still intact after running 10 times as 
long under identical conditions. If belting is costing 
money in your plant, by all means have your Man- 
hattan distributor or a Manhattan engineer show you 
the Patented Extensible-Tip and demonstrate the 
features of Condor Whipcord Endless Belts. 


Keep ahead with Manhattan 


PASSAIC, NE W 
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Qur Greatest Crisis 


The people of the United States are facing what is prob- 
ably the most critical time in the history of the nation. 

Things have gone wrong in Korea and many are arising 
to criticize out sending troops to that country, but we fail 
to see how we could have done otherwise. 

North Korea attacked South Korea and the United Na- 
tions, being pledged ta protect small countries against 
aggression, had to send forces to repel the invaders 

Had the United Nations failed to help South Korea, it 
could never again have claimed to protect small nations 
against aggression and might just as well have quit. 

The unopposed capture of South Korea by North Korea 
would have been the signal for Reds to invade and capture 
other small countries and the day would have come when 
most of the world, including ‘Great Britain and France, 
would have been under Communist domination. | 

When that day came the United States would be isolated 
from the rest of the world and. would be subject to invasion 
from Mexico and possibly from millions of Communist 
forces which might have overrun Canada. 

The suffering and losses which our forces have already 
suffered and are yet to suffer in Korea is, of course, deeply 
regretted but the fight they are making there may save the 
world, including the United States, from complete domina- 
tion by Communists. 


One thing we do criticize is sending our troops up to the. 


Manchurian border without knowledge that there were 
500,000 to 1,000,000 Chinese troops concentrated there. 

We know from experience that our military intelligence 
service is inferior to that of other countries but the failure 
of our generals to know that the Chinese were being massed 
for an attack was inexcusable and resulted in the sacrifice of 
the lives of many thousands of our finest young men 


There are several million Nationalist sympathizers in 


China and it should have been a simple matter to employ 
enough of them to have been kept posted relative to the 
movement of the Red Chinese troops. 

We may have to withdraw our forces from Korea but it 
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will be well.that we went to the aid of South Korea and 
demonstrated our willingness to oppose aggression. 


Cotton Research 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has recently put in 
operation a plant at Camden, S. C., for the manufacture of 
“orlon” acrylic fiber, which has many desirable qualities. 
Last month the same company announced that it would 
spend $24,000,000 in the construction of a plant near Kin- 
ston, N. C., for the manufacture of another new fiber to be 
known as ‘Fiber V.”’ 

Union Carbide is presenting to the textile trade a new 
fiber which it calls “Dynel” and which it asserts is warm, 
mothproof, mildewproof, fast drying and resistant to fire, 


acids and alkalis. 


How many years and how many millions would have to 
be devoted to cotton research to produce cotton yarns and 
fabrics which would be resistant to fire, acids and alkalis 
and have the other qualities of Dynel ? 

It is doubtful that the most extensive and expensive re- 
search could produce cotton yarns and fabrics with the quali- 
ties named, and furthermore, what good would result if it 
could be done? - 


The last cut rayon shipped from Japan prior to World 
War IT was bought at 1214 cents per pound f.o.b. a ship 
and while the increase in the cost of raw materials would 


not permit any such price today, it does give the impression 


that rayons and other synthetic fibers can be produced at 
prices lower than cotton. 

Cotton will always be used for certain purposes and cer- 
tain fabrics but the field of cotton will be invaded to an 
ever-increasing extent by synthetic fibers. f 

From the test tubes of chemists other fibers will follow 
nylon, orlon, Fiber V and Dynel, and already manufacturers 
of synthetic fibers are discovering machines and: methods of 
production which will greatly reduce their manufacturing 
costs. 

When the editor of this journal was young, he and his 
parents read by oil lamps. Then came electric lights and no 
matter how much the oil lamps were improved they could 
not compete with electric lights. 

When he was young, people rode in buggies and wagons 
but automobiles and trucks came and while efforts were 
made to improve the riding qualities of buggies and wagons 
by using better springs, they generally passed out of exist- 
ence. 

To many people “research” is a magtc word and they 
seem to think that all that is necessary is to spend money 
for research and competition can be met. Research hi: 
accomplished wonders and created fortunes in many fields 
but the truth ts that a very large portion of the total research 
done has accomplished exactly nothing. 

Well-directed research is definitely worthwhile and to be 
favored but there is much research which is doomed before 
it starts and can.only result in waste of funds. 

Before spending money for any particular phase of re- 
search there should be definite objectives, as well as assur- 
ance that the chance of obtaining those objectives is reason- 
ably good. 

It is not wise to blindly enter a research program without 
definite objectives or without knowing that the products of 
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the research, if obtained, will be able to compete with 
products which already exist. 

What good would be accomplished by producing nails 
out of an aluminum alloy if they could not compete in price 
with tron nails already on the market ? 

It is most unfortunate that the cotton textile industry ever 
heard of the results of research in the paper industry. 

Wood pulp was very inexpensive and when that low-cost 
product was converted into paper napkins, paper towels and 
paper cups the sales price was much ats and profitable 
industries were started. 

The cotton textile industry heard about the results of 


research in the field of paper and many decided that all that — 


it was necessary to do to accomplish equal results in the 
field of cotton textiles was to pay the salaries of chemists 
and provide the test tubes. 

That thinking was _ neither logical nor sound and has 
resulted in a very large expenditure of funds without 
accomplishing any worthwhile results. 

Research in cotton could seek to move cotton into bulk 
production at a low cost or into the high-quality field. 

Even if ways could be found to reduce the price of cotton 
goods by bulk production, the cost could never be low 
enough to compete in price with paper or jute and all the 
research would be in vain. 

If research in cotton textiles was directed towards adding 
high quality to cotton yarns and fabrics the results would 
be in vain because such yarns and fabrics would meet the 
competition of nylon, orlon, Fiber V, Dynel and many other 
fibers which have yet to come from test tubes. 

Spending money for research just for the sake of research 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


195} 


Jan. 15-18—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, Cleveland . 
(Ohio) Auditorium. 


Jan. 22-24—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


Feb. 3—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Greenville, 8. C. 
March 5-9—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Cincinnati, O. 


March 29-31—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. . 


April 3-4—TEXTILE DIVISION, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, Atlanta, Ga. 


April 21—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Raleigh, N.C. 


April 23-27—-WET PROCESSING EXPOSITION, Tist Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 


April 30-May 4—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, 


May 16-18—Annua!l convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 


May 16-18—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CON- 
FERENCE, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem. 


May 17-19—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


June 18-22—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 21-23—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 29-30—Summer outing, PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C,, Myrtle 
Beach, 8. C. 


Sept. 22—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte, N. C. 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 17-19—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


—1952 — 
March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Cleveland, O. 
June 23-27—Annual meeting, A.S.T.M., New York City. 
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may be interesting but has failed many more times than it 
has succeeded. 

Cotton will always be used for some purposes but its use 
can never be greatly extended. With jute and paper below 
and a multitude of synthetic fibers above, research can never 
move cotton very far in either direction. 

A few weeks ago a man sought to sell us stock in a com- 
pany which was to probe for oil in eastern North Carolina. 

Unlike some who seek money for research in cotton tex- 
tiles, be did know what he was seeking to accomplish, that 
is, he did know that he was seeking to develop wells from 
which oil would flow. 

Those who enthuse about research in cotton textiles 
should be able to state what they hope to accomipesn either 
in new products or improvements. 

They should be able to say that if this or that can be done 
for cotton yarns or fabrics, they can be produced at such a 
low cost that they can compete with paper and jute or will 
have qualities which will enable them to compete with 
nylon, orlon, Dynel and a multitude of other synthetic fibers. 

There is no reason to become angry with us because our 
thinking is different. We do not feel that research can. do 
much for cotton except in the field of improving machines 
and processes of manufacture and in the very limited field 
of new uses for cotton goods: 

A baseball player enjoys telling about the base hits and 
home runs he makes but carefully avoids mentioning the 
times he struck out. | | 

Research has been a wonderful thing in many fields and 
we hear much about the products and processes which have 
been developed. For every success there have probably been 
a thousand failures in the field of research. 

More money has been spent on cancer research than any- 
thing else-in the field of medicine but almost nothing 
worthwhile has been accomplished in that field. Research 
in smallpox quickly produced a positive cure but many years 
in cancer research has produced little. 

Research in turning wood pulp into napkins and other 
paper products has made millions for those in the paper 
industry but that is no reason to believe that research in 
cotton textiles will enable cotton yarns and cotton fabrics to 
compete with paper and jute in the low-price field or syn- 
thetic fibers in the higher field. 

We have always supported every sound movement which 
we believe would benefit the textile industry but we cannot 
see how extended and expensive research in cotton textiles 
can produce glamorous results. 

Moreover, we do not see that it makes much difference to 
a mill whether its spindles and looms are operating on 
cotton or on synthetic fibers. 


W. H. Ruffin Honored 


We congratulate W. H. Ruffin, president and treasurer 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., upon his 


“election as president of the National Association of Man- 
_ufacturers and we congratulate that association upon secur- 


ing a president of his ability and high standing. 
It is seldom that such an honor has come to a Southerner 
but we feel that Mr. Ruffin is well qualified for the position. 
He is a former president of the North Carolina Industrial 
Institute and the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and is now vice-president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute. 
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Management 


says: 
"The figures show that 

costs in our card room 

are increasing every 
month. What's the reason?” 


When badly worn cards result in lower 
production, inferior quality and excessive main- 
tenance costs, both Management and Manufac- 
turing must recognize the necessity for replacing 
the old machinery with modern, efficient equip- 
ment... or face the certainty of continuing and 
increasing financial loss. 


In mill after mill, where comparable nen 


ditions existed, installations of Whitin Model 
“L” Cards have turned the tide — have put the 
Card Room on a profitable operating basis. 

A development of particular interest is the 
new steel top flats which are now standard 
equipment on the Model ‘L’’. Everywhere mill 
men are reporting enthusiastically on their per- 


CHARLOTTE, N. @ ATLANTA, GA. 
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Of course, they can easily solve 
their problem by installing... 


WHITIN MODEL CARDS 


Manufacturing says: 


“Most of our cards are badly 
worn. Efficiency and quality & _ 
are down...maintenance 


costs are ruinous!” 


formance — their greater rigidity, closer and 
better holding of settings, reduction in variation 
and more uniform sliver. 

In addition there are many other features, 
resulting in more profitable, all-around opera- 
tion, including: 

@ Strengthened framework, cylinder bearings 


and arches contributing to easier maintenance 
of card settings. 


@ Oilite bearings in many locations insuring 
quieter operation, 


® Restyled surfaces and contours facilitating 
cleaning and adjusting. 


Don’t take our word for it. Why not visit 
a nearby mill where Model “L” Cards are oper- 
ating, then send for your Whitin representative? 


Write today for our illustrated folder giv- 
ing complete details and technical data. 


MACHINE WORKS 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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CONTINUOUS 
BLEACHING 


e — ; 


Peroxide steamer in the same installation 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING and STOCK CONVEYING EQUIPMENT - CARDING and GARNETTING MACHINES + DRYERS FOR STOCK + YARN + PIECE GOODS + NYLON SETTING 
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Continuous conveyor bleaching as done in the 
Proctor-Mathieson system is meeting a long stand- 
ing need in the textile industry. 


Open width bleaching is accomplished in a con- 
tinuous process by gently conveying the fabric 
through the caustic and peroxide steaming cycles, . 
thus combining the advantage of continuous 
bleaching with a minimum amount of cloth pressure 
through packing, roping of the fabric or distortion 
to the weave. 


The Proctor-Mathieson system is particularly 
applicable for goods that are to be vat dyed, since 
the conveyor system lessens the dangers of chafe 
marks, rope marks and other distortions which 
could cause defects in dyeing. 


Ten commercial installations of this equipment are 
producing results that prove the advantages of 
this system in handling a variety of fabrics that are 
later dyed all shades. 


Investigate the possibilities of the Proctor-Mathieson 
continuous open width steamer in your plant. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is 
covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC- 


679 TABOR ROAD + PHILADELPHIA 20 + PA ~ 
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A HI-SPEED HEAD END 


WITH 
MIND 
ITS 


MULTI-MOTOR DRIVE AND ACCURATE CONTROL 
HOLD PRE-SET YARN TENSION CONSTANT AT 
OPERATING SPEEDS UP TO 100 YARDS PER MINUTE 


The WPF&M Hi-Speed Head End is constructed 
throughout for heavy duty service. Gearing is 
simplified and eliminates. frictional losses of 
old style clutches and speed cone drives. Drive 
and motors are completely covered, fully pro- 
tected from lint and dirt. 
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Here’s a Head End, equipped with Multi-Motor Drive, 
that accurately controls yarn stretch and tension at 
running speeds ranging from 20 to 100 yards per 
minute; a creep speed of four to six yards per minute. 

In place of old style friction, an individual motor 
winds the beam. Individually driven slasher rolls are 
synchronized by the Drive and controlled by a 


rheostat. 


Indicating meters can be quickly and accurately 
pre-set to any desired yarn tension. Once set, tension 
remains constant—all beams are wound uniformly 
tight—from start to finish. After proper tension has 
been determined for a particular grade yarn, it can 
be duplicated at any time by merely setting the 
rheostat. 

Elimination of costly guesswork adjustments means 
a better quality finished product .. . increased loom 
efficiency. 

We will be glad to send you detailed information 
of this Head End’s many other advantages . . . or 
make a survey in your slasher room if you desire. 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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é, LESS EYEBROWING: The cork-dotted surface of NC-727 LESS SLICKING: Thousands of cork particles dispersed in 
Accotex Cots has the friction needed to pack waste well NC-727 Accotex Cots make these covers resist slicking. Less 
back on the clearer where it can't be nipped into the yarn. frequent buffing is required and that means longer cot life. 


GOOD FIBER CONTROL... 


‘THIS COT LAPS. Moisture layers 
on fiber and cot contain elec- 
tric charges thot attract fiber . 


to cot. When pressed together, SURFACE HAS ry 


THIS COT DOESN'T LAP. Electro- 

lyte incorporated in patented 

Accotex rubber composition nev- UCTHOLYTE 

tralizes electric charge in mois- MEL MMOLIZ 

the two moisture layers have erine ait. A oS ture layer on cot. This eliminates 

the effect of adhering fibers to ; attraction of fiber to cot and 


. cot and causing them to lap up. prevents lapping up. 


MELMMNOLTZ 
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For best results, match roll coverings to your needs 


Most mill men want two basic things in a roll cover- 
ing: good fiber control and a minimum of roll cover- 
ing maintenance. 

The heart of good fiber control is good surface 
friction. Above all, a cot must draft well. It must 
also resist slicking, so that it will draft uniformly 
without frequent buffing. Finally, a cot should be 
both lap resistant and eyebrow resistant. ? 

Minimum maintenance calls for a different set of 
characteristics. To insure the widest possible inter- 
val between re-coverings, use a synthetic rubber cot. 
A properly compounded synthetic cot is tough. At 
the same time, it should have lasting surface charac- 
teristics that make it unnecessary for you to grind its 
life away on a buffing machine. 

Armstrong's Accotex® Cots are compounded to 


meet these mill demands. There’s the popular NC- 
727 Accotex Cot, for example, a combination of 
synthetic rubber and cork that’s so versatile it comes 
close to being an all-purpose rell covering. Its cork 
content accounts for its excellent eyebrow resistance. 

Another Accotex Cot is the J-490, a straight syn- 
thetic cover. It’s often used when synthetic fibers or 
blends are run on cotton system equipment. Like 
the NC-727, it is compounded with electrolytes. It’s 
the most lap-resistant cot available. 

Your Armstrong representative will gladly suggest 
the Accotex covering best suited to your work and 
arrange a test installation. Call him today. Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile Products De- 
partment, 8212 Arch Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Available for export. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS 


one of Armstrong’s complete line of textile mill supplies 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
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CORK COTS 


ROLL SHOP EQUIPMENT ‘ 
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serving TRe Textile industry Since 
TWO GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


SONOCO 


STRAIGHT SIDE WARP SPINNING 


3 
al 
“ia 
f. 
4 
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BETTER QUALITY YARN 
4 The Sonoco Bobbin’s straight 
side allows a constant angle of 
yarn pull over the entire stroke. 
This gives uniform tension and 
results in more uniform yarn 
with a constant degree of elas- 
ticity throughout. 


The straight side allows full tra- 
verse permitting a larger pack- 
age. Also, the SONOCO Bobbin 
< is driven from the top, and this 
~ top suspension cuts doffing time 
aa by breaking sharply without 
‘ drag or pull. These features 
mean an important savings in 

production costs. 


~ 


Only SONOCO makes the straight side paper Bobbin. 
For further details contact your SONOCO repre- 
sentative or write direct to the nearest office. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMBANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTICS 
ONT. Ss Cc. CONN. 
PAPER CARRIERS 
REG. US PAT. OFF. DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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The Cotton Industry World 


VENTS are moving swiftly. Within a short time we 
may from necessity be committed,to a program of 
full-scale mobilization to meet the shock of World War III. 
If this occurs, it will be not merely a mobilization of man- 
power for the armed forces, but a mobilization also of the 
nation’s economic facilities and resources. 

Every industry is now appraising the probable demands 
which may be made upon it and the maximum contribution 
which it can make in the event of extreme necessity. The 
position of the cotton textile industry in both these respects 
should be viewed against the perspective of World War II. 
In that great conflict which is still vivid in memory, the 
industry reached production heights which had never be- 
fore been attained and which were thought impossible of 
attainment. 

The top year was 1942 when approximately 1114 million 
bales were processed for a fabric output of 11,108 million 
yards. The top month in that year was April when the 
average daily cotton consumption was 46,000 bales. In 
1943, the second highest year, cotton consumption dropped 
to 10.7 million bales, chiefly because of the industry's loss 
of manpower to the armed forces, and a still further de- 
cline occurred in 1944, partly. for the same reason and partly 
because of maintenance difficulties due to the scarcity of 
replacement machinery and repair parts. 

Against this maximum production performance of war- 
time let us now place the greatest wartime military demand 
we have ever known. During the last war we had to supply 
not.only our own textile needs, but for the most part, those 
of our allies. Germany and Italy had taken over the textile 
industries of all our European allies except England. Eng- 
land with a great textile industry was unable to use it to 
any appreciable extent because of the scarcity of raw cotton 
and the shortage of manpower. The Empire countries in- 
cluding Canada had very limited cotton manufactures and 
were normally importing countries. Likewise no substantial 
contributions could be made by Latin America. Accordingly, 
the entire burden of supply fell upon us. In this respect it 
is not unlikely that history will repeat itself. Even should 
the countries of Western Europe be able to repel invasion 
in the event of a war with Russia, it is not likely that bottoms 
would be available to supply them with sufficient cotton to 
keep their mills running. i 

We must take this into account when viewing the prob- 
able demands of an all-out war. The combined requirements 
of our own government and our allies during the last war 
constituted 51.4 per cent of the industry's entire output for 
the period 1942-45 inclusive. In 1944 the percentage went 
as high as 61 per cent. In the three years 1942-43-44 the 
war requirements of ourselves and our allies were in excess 
of 51% billion yards annually, the equivalent of more than 
five million bales of cotton annually. 
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By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 
Economic Advisor, American 


Cotton Manufacturers Institute 


At the present time it is encouraging to look back upon 
this: record but its accomplishment is written in many  pain- 
ful chapters. Since military requirements as to type and 
quantity of product do not coincide with the industry’s 
normal production ratios, the character of the industry's 


output had to undergo radical change. A substantial number — 


of new fabrics had to be developed and put into production 


for the first time. Others had to be trebled and quadrupled 


in quantity. This meant that non-essential fabrics had to 
be curtailed drastically or eliminated altogether. Even those 
fabrics classified as essential for civilian use had to be cheap- 
ened by reducing them to low-end brackets. 

Such sweeping readjustments in an industry composed of 
a thousand or more independent units could not be accom- 
plished by individual action. In order to meet the pre- 
determined needs of the Quartermaster in the right type of 
product, in the right quantity and at the right time each 
mill had to be given its specific assignment. To do this re- 
quired an exact knowledge of every mill's equipment, ex- 
perience and capacity. 

But from the human point of view which is after all the 
closest to reality, the memory of those days is filled not so 
much with the great record of output or the devices of con- 


trol as with the extraordinary mental and physical Jabor of | 


the individual members of management including top exe- 
cutives, junior executives, plant superintendents and over- 
seers. The intense and unending nervous strain of their 
responsibility to get out the last pound and the last possible 
yard against all the difficulties of repeated ' production 
changeovers, high labor turnovers, over-worked machinery, 
shortage of supplies and compliance with innumerable gov- 
ernment regulations reached in a majority of cases the limits 
of human endurance. Men aged prematurely, teetered on 
the verge of physical breakdown, or contributed to an accel- 
erated mortality rate. 

Such is the background. The picture now swings around 
a 180-degree arc and confronts us. What is the probable 
demand ahead of us, and what is our ability to meet it? 
The great expansion of the industry’s production which 
began in August was fully adequate to provide for the pro- 


“gram scheduled then. But that program is now obsolete. 


It is being stepped up as a necessary move to meet the in- 
creased emergency in Korea alone. It is probable that it 
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will be given still further impetus by the increased danger 
of world-wide conflict. As I see it, the events of the past 
few weeks, taken alone, will serve to expand the rate of 
textile military procurement by at least 50 per cent above 
the originally conceived rate of need. This too the industry 
could take without undue effort although considerable re- 
adjustment of production patterns would be necessary in 
certain lines. 

Our major concern, therefore, is whether the industry's 
powers of performance are adequate to the needs of 
World War II]. We have approximately a million and a 
half fewer spindles in operation than we had in 1942. At 
that time the number active was 23 million; in October of 
this year it was 21,695,000 which includes spindles on 
rayon. On cotton alone, the present number of spindles 
active is about 20,700,000. 

However, it is probable that the spindle reduction has 
been more than off-set by increased spindle efficiency or 
capacity. Since 1945, the flow into the industry of new 
spindles and complementary machinery has been rather 
heavy although they have fallen short of the rate of liqui- 
dation of old machinery. From an annual average of about 
323,000 in 1945. and 1946 the number of new spindles 
rose to 416,000 in 1947; to 607,000 in 1948; to 858,000 
in 1949, and for 1950 the accessions are estimated by the 
machinery people at about 700,000, a grand total of new 
spindles amounting to about two and three quarter million. 
This means that approximately 1214 per cent of current 
active spindles on cotton and rayon are of the newest and 
most modern types. Of the remainder, a very large pro- 
portion have been virtually rebuilt, or improved by such 
modern mechanical refinements as could be applied to them. 


Although in an individual mill spindle capacity can be 
readily determined in terms of pounds per hour for a given 
yarn count, it cannot be ascertained for the industry as a 
whole except within very broad limits. This ts because the 
proportions of the various yarn counts, the number of work- 
ing hours and the average mechanical conditions of spindles, 
along with certain other factors are undergoing continual 
change. In a situation of peacetime prosperity, demand in- 
creases for the finer types of goods, thus increasing the pro- 
portion of high count yarns and reducing the average spin- 
dle hour output per pound. 

In wartime the situation reverses itself. Military require- 
ments are mostly on the side of the heavier fabrics and will 
force a reduction of fine goods for civilian consumption. 
Consequently yarn counts average lower and spindle-hour 
capacity to consume cotton becomes greater. Over-all indus- 
try ability to consume cotton is also affected by the degree 
of continuity in production programs. The greater the 


number of changes in yarn counts and in fabric specifica- 


tions, the greater the amount of time wasted in machinery 
adjustments and re-establishing processing relationships or 
compatability throughout the plant. 

All factors relating to spindle capacity for the industry 
as a whole combine in such a way as to produce extra- 
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ordinary swings in total performance. Over the past eight 
years variations in spindle-hour output per pound by them- 
selves raised and lowered the industry's total production 
volume by as much as 12 per cent of the lower figure in 
the ratio. Ordinarily such an exposition would be regarded 
as academic and containing a high percentage of sleep- 
producing qualities, but just at this time it is the guide of 
major importance in estimating what we can do. It gives 
us probably 80 per cent of the answer we are seeking. 

In the past decade the low point of spindle ‘consumption 
per hour was 0.03889 pounds. The high point in April, 
1942, was 0.04471 pounds per hour. In October, 1950, 
the last month for which figures are available, the output 
per spindle hour was 0.04158. This is 93 per cent of the 
April, 1942, spindle hour output. We know we can climb 
that difference, if necessary. Should we do that what will 


be the results in terms of bales? October consumption was | 


835,155 bales for a four-week period (to be exact, 1934 
days according to the Bureau of the Census). Consequently 
the daily average consumption was 42,286 bales. Increased 
by seven per cent the consumption on a daily basis would 
have been 45,246 bales. This calculation has exact validity 
of course only on the assumption that the same number of 
hours per week were worked in the two periods. In April, 
1942, hours worked per week were about 116. In October 
this year a new record was set at 122.5 hours per week, 
and it was on that basis that the phenomenal consumption 
was attained. Nonetheless, if these hours can be maintained 
and if the spindle output per hour can be increased to the 
level of 1942, the annual rate of output will just about 
equal that of 1942. 

However, it is my belief that spindle hour output can 
be considerably beyond that of 1942, if military demands 
reach as high a volume as they did in 1942. For reasons 
which I have already given present potential capacity per 
spindle is bound to be higher than ever before. Just how 
much higher cannot be ascertained except through the test 
of utmost urgency. 

Although I have been employing terms of spindle hour 
output and average daily consumption, let us now convert 
those figures into the larger totals of annual consumption 
with which we are more familiar. October consumption was 
at an annual rate of 10,867,502. If actually achieved, such 
a consumption would be the third highest in history. For 
the entire first quarter of this crop year beginning in 1 Augt ist 
the annual rate was 10,446,000 bales. 

I have already measured for you the possible expansion 
which can occur from increase in the hourly output of pres- 
ent spindles as indicated by past experience. It should now 
be pointed out that a substantial increase in the number of 
active spindles is possible within the year. Something over 
one million spindles were classified as idle in October. 
There is reason to believe that from this number at least 
350,000 can be returned to the active category. It is prac- 
tically certain that further net additions to spindleage can 
be made from new spindle installations which hitherto have 
served as replacements. Under present conditions the rate 
of spindle liquiditation will certainly slow down and 
high percentage of the new spindles will probably repre- 
sent a net gain. Of course the big suestiog’ is/ hether 
the necessary steel supplies would continue to be available 
to the machinery manufacturers, in the event of all-out war. 

Nevertheless, all factors considered, we are assured of.a 


potential production performance approximately 111, 
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million bales if the degree of urgency should become great 
enough to justify it. In other words, we can if necessary 
duplicate the great record of 1942. Whatever concern we 
have, therefore, relates to the supply of raw cotton. In this 
respect, our situation is just the reverse of what it was at 
the beginning of World War Il. We then had over 12 
million bales of carry-over cotton, which at the time was 
regarded as a burdensome surplus. It was none too much, 
as it turned out. ' 

In contrast, the present supply is perilously short; so much 
so that we are being forced to reduce our exports by about 
who are largely dependent upon us. Many reckless and ill- 
considered statements have been made regarding the ade- 


quacy of our cotton position and the wisdom of our export 


policy. As a result the thinking of most people is greatly 
confused. 

But the facts are simple and at this date are quite com- 
plete for the purpose of appraising our outlook. The cot- 
ton carryover on Aug. 1, which is the so-called beginning 
of the crop year, was 6.7 million bales. As of Nov. 1, 
this years crop is estimated at 9,780,000 bales: (actual 
running bales). Imports normally add another 200,000 
bales under our system of import quotas. This figure is 
not likely to be reached this year. Adding together the 
carryover, the estimated crop and the probably excessive 
figure of imports we have a total of 16,680,000 as our pros- 
pective supply. Of this amount how much will our Ameri- 
can mills probably need? The consumption rate of the first 
quarter, as I pointed out is approximately 1014 millilon 
bales, the October rate being far higher. The armament 
tempo is speeding up. 

Consequently, you will agree that I am ultra- conservative 
in putting down 101/, million as the minimum consump- 
tion requirement of American mills, assuming of course no 
world war. Subtracting this from the total supply of 16,- 
680,000 we have left 6,180,000 to take care of exports 
and carryover. 

Export allocations already scheduled for the first eight 
months plus 250,000 bales earmarked for Canada plus an- 
other 100,000 bales that got out before the boom dropped, 
add up to 3,846,000 bales. Subtracting this from the pre- 


Rayon Supply-Demand Picture 


By STANLEY B. HUNT, President, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


ITH the exception of the one year of 1949, United 

States consumption of rayon and other man-made 
fibers has increased every year since 1937; in fact, consump- 
tion usually has been limited only by the industry’s installed 
capacity to produce. Rayon consumption in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 1,310,000,000 pounds, composed of producers’ 
shipments of 1,235,000,000 pounds to domestic consumers 
plus imports of about 75,000,000 pounds, the latter con- 
sisting almost entirely of rayon staple. All divisions of the 
industry will ship more rayon in 1950 than in the previous 
record year of 1948 (1949 for high-tenacity yarn). Com- 
pared with 1939, the 1950 consumption figures show a 28 
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'/, million bales to the great distress of other countries — 


vious residue, we have left 2,334,000 bales which if re- 
served entirely for next year’s carryover would be the small- 
est in many years. But it is expected that this meager supply 
will be reduced still further by export releases to be made 
for the final four months of the crop year—April through 
July. 

The carryover which we shall have on Aug. 1, 1951, will 
not be in any sense of the word a surplus. Although that 
date marks the theoretical beginning of the new crop year, 
it does not mark the beginning of new cotton supplies in 
any significant amount. The old crop must be depended 
upon for working stocks to keep the spindles running 
through the first three months of the crop year and at the 
same time provide for such exports as are made during 
that period. It takes time to harvest, gin, season and dis- 
tribute the new crop and those few bales which reach the 
mill door in the early part of the season are not yet suitable 
for good spinning results. 

The industry should have as an absolute minimum for 
safe and efficient operations a carryover equal to three 
months consumption at the going rate, and this minimum 
makes no allowance either for export needs or for emerg- 
ency conditions. It even assumes that the available cotton 
is in the right proportions as to staple and grade and is 
so distributed as to assure consumption down to the last bale. 

From the figures which I have given you on our rate of 
cotton consumption you can estimate in a moment what 
our minimum cotton requirements are likely to be in the 
first quarter of the next crop year, that is, August, September 
and October. Add to your estimate, your guess as to the 
right adjustment factor for unevenness of distribution and 
lack of right proportions in grade and staple. Without 
making any allowance for export in those three months, 
compare your total with the prospective carryover as now 
indicated. Then judge for yourselves whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its export allocations has been over- 
cautious or over-liberal. In any event; we have planned 
ourselves into a right tight situation; and that too should 
be a subject of fruitful discussion. 


Dr. Murchison’s comments are abstracted from an address delivered Dec. 5 at 
Raleigh, N. C., as one of the Benjamin B. Gossett series of lectures before the 
North Carolina State College School of Textiles. 


per cent increase for viscose-+-cupra textile yarn, a tripling 
for the acetate yarn, and a figure 334 times as large for 
staple. But the greatest increase has been in the viscose 
high-tenacity yarn, which is mainly used for the manufacture 
of tire cord and fabric, although increased usage in other 
industrial type fabric such as hose and belting is to be noted. 

The peak year of the military use of rayon was in 1945, 
as noted, when 24 per cent of the total was taken. This 
military figure includes only the rated uses of rayon and 
especially the important poundage of high-tenacity yarn; 
the figure does not include the rayon allocated for the silk 
and nylon replacement and the export programs, which 
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After many months of research and testing, GOSSETT technicians 


write or solved the problem . . . how to convert 10” and 12’ comber, 
° . card and drawing frame coilers to a 14” size and do it at an 
wire for 
| amazingly low cost. 
full particulars What's more. . . this startling innovation has proven its 
and estimated worth. The first coilers which we converted to a 14” 
size are now in a number of leading Southern textile 
cost | mills where substantial increases are being shown. 
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poundages would bring the total allocated use up to a rate 
of about 31 per cent. For the four years 1942 to 1945, the 
military uses of rayon aggregated about 520,000,000 pounds 
or 19 per cent of total consumption over that period. 

The full extent of the military consumption of the man- 
made fibers in 1950 and 1951 is not known. A compilation 
of invitations to bid issued this year to date shows over 
12,000,000 yards of rayon fabrics and over 19,000,000 
yards of nylon fabrics. But the amounts of military procure- 
ment for the important rayon tire yarn, as well as any other 
nylon uses, have not been published. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the man-made fibers will become a significant part 
of any wartime procurement of textiles in due time. 

The imports of rayon and its products are principally 
confined to rayon staple on a poundage basis. As for the 


raw material exports, the poundage shown in the accom-— 
panying table mainly consists of rayon filament yarn. In | 


addition, however, there is a substantial export business in 
rayon woven fabrics as well as tire cord and fabric. Accord- 
ing to a recent estimate we have made covering the first 
half of 1950, the over-all imports of rayon and its products 
were nearly equal to the exports thereof. 

The current rayon prices of the largest producers are 
about 45 per cent higher than in 1939 except for the acetate 
staple which is ten per cent less. Further, these current 
prices are essentially the same as they were in the previous 
peak activity year of 1948, this in spite of substantial inter- 
vening increases in raw material and labor costs. 

As shown in the table, world rayon production in 1950 
is estirnated at about 3,350,000,000 pounds, a 50 per cent 
increase over 1939 output and the largest figure on record. 
The current installed operable capacity of the world rayon 
industry is about 3,850,000,000 pounds and this. will be 
increased to about 4,200,000,000 pounds by the end of 
1951. Relating 1950 output to capacity, it will be seen that 
about 87 per cent of the operable equipment is being util- 
ized; with United States plants running full, this means that 
the rést of the world’s rayon capacity is only about 81 per 
cent utilized. It is understood that the main reason. this 
productive capacity is not fully activated today is a shortage 
of dissolving wood pulp. 

The 1945 world rayon production figure shown at 1,403,- 


RAYON DATA, CALENDAR YEARS 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS, EXCEPT PRICE 


EST. 
U.S. DATA 1939 1945 1980 
CONSUMPTION, TOTAL® 459 770 1,150 991 1,310 
TEXTILE YARN 351 415 594 496 635 
VISCOSE*CUPRA 247 245 304 245 317 
ACETATE 104 170 290 251 318 
HIGH TENACITY YARN 9 187 253 2865 300 
STAPLE a 168 303 210 375 
CONSUMPTION, TOTAL 459 770 1,150 991 1,310 
CIVILIAN 459 586 1.150 991 
MILITARY ee 164 es 
EXPORTS 2 23 20 17 15 
PRODUCTION 380 792 1,124 994 1,245 
PRICE/LB. in ¢® 52¢ 55¢ 75¢ 73¢ 76¢ 
WORLD DATA 
PRODUCTION 2,239 1,403 2,450 | 2.705 3,350 


a. Consumption means U.S: producers’ deliveries to domestic mils 
plus Imports for Consumption. 

b. 150 denier, 40 filament bright viscose yarn on cones. 1950 
price 1s for September. 
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000,000 pounds reflected the results of war damage, raw 
material shortages, and similar factors in foreign countries 
during the last phases of the war. Further, that year’s output 
was the lowest since 1936. 


The foregoing consumption data have been based on 
United States textile mill consumption of fiber or yarn. We 
may now take the analysis for each fiber one. step further by 
subtracting therefrom the poundage exports of fiber in the 
form of semi-manufactured goods such as cloth as well as 
manufactured goods such as clothing, hosiery, etc.; adding 
the imports of these same items; subtracting the military 
uses during the war period; and finally dividing this figure 
by the population. This result we call net civilian per capita 
consumption. 


The 1950 per capita consumption at 41.0 pounds (first 
half 1950 x 2) is second only to the record year 1946 when 
the figure was 42.3 pounds. On an over-all basis, it also 


-would appear that civilian per capita consumption of these 


three fibers during the war period 1941-1945 held up very 
well indeed. Compared with the decade 1936-1945, the 
per capita consumption, of wool has increased and cotton 
has about held.its own. But the real increase has taken 
place in the man-made fibers, where the first half 1950 
figure was at an annual rate of 8.8 pounds per person. 


Comparison of Textile Yarn Prices 


The commonly quoted prices of textile fibers often are 
confusing because they are not uniformly based on the yarn 
form. Thus cotton and wool prices are usually quoted on 
the staple, while rayon filament yarn prices ipso facto refer 
to yarn. To demonstrate the point, the following data are 
prepared to allow a comparison of recent textile yarn prices 


per pound. 


(1) 150-denier viscose filament yarn on cones 76¢ 
(2) 150-denier acetate filament yarn on cones 76¢€ 
(3) 30s spun rayon weaving yarn on cones (the exact 
cotton system count here should be 36s to correspond 
to the filament rayon above, but this somewhat 
coarser yarn. count is used because the 36s figure is 


not available) 70¢ 
(4) 30s combéd peeler cotton yarn on cones (same com- 
ments as under spun. rayon. above) __ $1,.00-+- 


(5) Bradford worsted spun 2/32s (64s), white weaving 
yarn (the exact c6unt corresponding to 150-denier 
rayon should be 53s) $3 .00-+- 
(6) 20-22-denier raw silk, D grade, corrected for approx- 
imately 20 per cent boil-off (the denier numbering 
system here is the same as for rayon) $5.00 
(7) 15-denier monofilament nylon on bobbins $6.00 
With the exception of silk and nylon, which are obviously 
much finer than 150-denier rayon filament yarn, the other 
price comparisons are based on yarn sizes that are reasonably 
comparable. It is often a surprise, even to those in the trade, 
to realize that today’s prices of cotton and wool yarns are 
substantially above the corresponding rayon yarn prices. 


Post-War Consumption Cycles 


Based on some preliminary work we have done on the 
consumption of cotton and wool especially, there is evidence 
that the well-defined pre-war two-year fiber consumption 
cycle has returned. For example, the low phase of this first 
post-war cycle for both wool and cotton occurred in mid- 
1949 and the peak of the advancing phase of the cycle is 
indicated for the fourth quarter this year. Available data on 
the consumption of cotton and wool since the Korean inci- 
dent in June indicate that that event had the effect of stim- 
ulating mill fiber consumption extra-seasonally this Summer, 
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which fact would, in turn, hasten the arrival of the cyclical 
peak under normal circumstances. 

In addition, it is believed that a combination of consumer 
buying habits as reflected in the mill consumption cycle, 
substantially higher fiber prices which have not as yet been 
reflected in the price of final consumer products at retail, the 
incidence of large installment buying balances of all kinds 
yet to be paid by the consumer, higher taxes of all kinds on 
consumer income, and similar factors will tend to preserve 
the indicated characteristic of the fiber consumption cycle 
for cotton and wool especially. On the other hand, the much 


N ADDRESS by Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean of -the 
School of Textiles at Clemson College, Clemson, 

S. C., featured the Nov. 4 Fall meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association held at 
Clemson College. Dr. Brown was introduced by J. C. God- 
frey, superintendent of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C., 


chairman of the South Carolina Division, who presided at 


the meeting. 

After outlining some of the major improvements accom- 
plished by the school’s second large program of expansion, 
Dr. Brown then told the mill men of work being done at 
the school, some on a research basis and on practical work. 
His remarks, in part, follow: 


One of the things that we have developed here is a new hand 
tensionometer. It can be put on the yarn and set by the thumb 
while it is on the yarn. No attempt is made to read it on the yarn. 
It can be taken off and the reading remains, and then it is read. 
We feel that instrument has some merit as a hand tensionometer. 

We have developed an instrument which some of you have seen, 
a new fiber-tensile tester to replace the Pressley fiber tester or do 
that work in a better manner. The force is applied with no moving 
weights at all; the force itself comes from the spring. So there ts 
no friction and no traction while the break is being made. A record 
is made on a chart at the time. You can take your six breaks or 
your ten breaks, and all are recorded on the chart. We find the 
machine has a considerably improved coefficient of variation in 
the test, and it can be easily calibrated. 

We have also tackled the measurement of fineness of cotton, the 
weight per inch, by means of air flow and published that work with 
the Textile Research Institute. Concerning the possibility of really 
measuring weight per inch, for certain varieties it shows the error 
would be rather large in a single reading. The thing really meas- 
ured in such a reading is the area, the surface area. There is work 
going on in Tennessee and also some here by making two readings 
by air flow, two readings taken rather quickly, which will show 
the weight per inch and the fineness and the surface area of the 
fibers, from two readings. I believe it is recognized that you can 
not get the fineness on one scale with the existing air-flow instru- 
ment. 

We have had another project on the let-off motion. In the mills 
I see these wonderful and fearful let-off motions, all seeking to get 
constant tension. The question occurs to me, why do you want 
constant tension? Someone told me that you have six per cent 
more warp yarn than you get cloth, and I wondered why you could 
not just feed in six per cent more warp yarn. Someone said: “Well, 
you will have a little heavy filling, and the warp will get tighter 
and tighter.” So we set up an experiment of actually letting the 
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lower relative prices of rayon and other man-made fibers 
may have the effect of continuing their high consumption 
rate to the detriment of cotton and wool consumption over 
the next six to nine months. __. 

If these hypotheses on the trend of the all-important 
civilian consumption of textiles are borne out, the decline 
in over-all textile fiber consumption in 1951 would be 
several times as significant as any foreseeable, offsetting. 
stability or increase in the military requirements for textiles. 


The preceding material is taken from an address last month before the 
American Association of Textile Technologists in New York City. 


Brown Describes Improvements Made 
And Now Under Way 


warp ends feed, the same as you use on terry looms all the time, 
and let it feed at a uniform rate, letting the tension go where it 
would. Then we fixed a sensitive means of measuring the tension 
in the warp while we were weaving. To make a long story short, 
we went all the way from 11s to 33s filling, and the loom would 
stabilize at its mew tension for the fabric and go on and weave all 
day. If you kept the tolerance within three or four numbers you 
could tell scarcely any difference in the cloth at all. So far we 
can not see any difference at all in the cloth. I think for some 
reason maybe the cloth might be slightly better, certainly in some 
constructions, if you do that. The tremendous advantage, as I 
see it, is this. On every loom you have a few threads hanging out, 
and you run around and take the tension, then take some weights 
off and measure the tension again. You know very well the tension 
is not the same right after taking a weight off as it was before, so 
you tell the people to put in or take off a gear. You are not fighting 
for constant tension at all; you are just giving -it out. 

Of course, it is not as simple as I said, but the biggest surprise to 
me is why it has not been woven that way all along. Why are not 
the looms made that way? I believe we have a ‘company that is 
going to make up some looms with a constant rate of let-off instead 
of constant tension let-off, so you do not have to go out and find 
what the tension is. Maybe it will work. 

We had a project here with the government in which, for its 
purposes, it wanted to weave some 60-inch sheeting out of various 


‘amounts of rayon, up to 100 per cent rayon. I do not know whether 


any of you would want such a thing, and you might ask who would 
want such sheeting. Well, the government did. We found thar 
we could not weave the fabric with the temples that we had. Every 
time we put a temple on that would hold this type of sheeting it 
would damage it, but you could take hold of that fabric and hold 
it out to the end and it would be all right. We fought the thing 
for about a month and thought we were not going to be able to 
fulfill our contract. Now, I am not a textile man; I am a physicist. 
I said: ““Why not make a thumb and finger to hold it?” So we 
tried that; we made a thumb and finger to hold it and put on an 
exceedingly narrow temple, that would not damage the fabric out 
in the body of the fabric at all. We have had it tried in severa!) 
mills, which report that they have better results than ever before. 
There are a few mechanical difficulties which will be solved. In- 
stead of the fabric’s being different for the first three or four inches 
it is uniform, because it is held the full width.of the cloth. We had 
someone looking at it who said: “Well something like that has 
been patented two or three times, and there must be something 
wrong with it or it would have been put on the market.’’ But now 
we have a company that is going to make a real effort to put it out. 

When I first came over here I thought something might be done 
about spinning and twisting, perhaps a lot of things that had never 
been done before. We ran on a lot of things in twisting, particu- 
larly in connection with spinning, and came on a method before 
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LOWEST FIRST COST 

BETTER PERFORMANCE 
LONGER LASTING 
EASIER TO APPLY 


Here are four big reasons 
why so many mill men prefer 
SONOCO’S new UNIFLEX Cork Cot: 


LOWEST FIRST COST— EASIER TO APPLY— 

The UNIFLEX Cot actually costs Jess than The UNIFLEX Cot is much easier to remove 

any other cork cot on the market. when the time comes to recover. It is also 
3 much easier to apply. These two features 

BETTER PERFORMANCE— reduce roll covering costs considerably. 

A special elastic lining assures perfect fit | 

(even to oversize and undersize rolls) and LONGER LASTING— 

prevents elongation. This means smooth, The consistent and proper fit of the UNI- 

even running... better performance, and FLEX Cot on the roll means longer life and 

the production of higher quality, more uni- longer runs between rebuffings. 

form yarn. 


A test run in your own mill may be secured by writing 


SONOCO at Hartsville, S. C. ' 


Sonoco Propucts CLoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
OnT. | sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY : 


REG US PAT. OFF 
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we heard of this Hegemax. Before we heard of that we had done 
this work which I am going to report now. We found that if we 
could twist the yarn right up to the bite of the spinning roll, come 
down through the thread guide, come down around the spindle to 
the traverse ring, if you could make this twist feed right up inco 
the bite of the roll you would preclude the possibility of false draft- 
ing right in the front and complete the yarn. Ordinarily it is not 
fully twisted until it reaches the traveler ring. Then you could put 
on a much heavier traveler. Incidentally, if we have higher tension 
we can use a heavier-weight traveler. If we use heavier weight it 
will carry the heat away from the traveler. If we could use a 
heavier traveler on the same size of yarn we could put the speed 
up higher, because there would be a heavier cross-section to carry 
the heat away. So we tried this experiment on No. 11 and ran up 
to 18,000. Of course, with that speed we would have a good many 
ends down, but we could run it. By dropping down to 13,000 we 
found we could keep the ends up and could hold the bloom nice 
and straight and could run.’ But, again, probably you could not 
do that in the mill. 

About that time we saw all the glowing accounts of the Hegemax, 
the Swiss invention, for which they claimed they could reduce the 
ends down by 70 per cent. We just hope you can do it. We have 
not as yet been able to verify that. As a matter of fact, you can 
reduce the number of ends down up where the yarn is tender and 
not fully twisted. You can meet that by putting in some surplus 
twist and then taking it out later. 

We put in on one side two-inch rings, with separators, with 


just barely room for the travelers to pass, and were getting the 
same number of ends down so far as we could tell. We tried to 
go to as high speed and as high tension as we could with the same 
number of ends down. Our full bobbins have three times the 
amount of yarn as others. It would reduce the doff by 38 per cent. 
This is partly because it is wound tighter and partly because of 
using a heavier ring and because we have no bloom trouble. 

Another way to take the gain out, if you want to, would be if 
you could make the same number or size out of shorter cotton or 
cheaper cotton. I grant, of course, that you would not have as 
good yarn, but you would have your yarn: You could take the gain 
out in some other way. How do you do it? I think you have read 
how Hegemax does it. We mount a little roller. Down through 
the ages we have twisted yarn with the thumb and finger; we have 
all done it. We have showed you that you do not need the thumb; 
instead of the thumb we have a-rubber-covered roller. We get 
about 20 to 30 per cent surplus twist. That twist comes out 4s 
soon as it passes the roller, and you come back to normal twist. 
We believe that you never get any drafting after you pass the roller. 
You reduce that false draft. We believe that if you -twist youir 
fibers barely up to the twist you want they will go back, because 
they are springy; but if you twist them beyond what you want you 
get the desired twist. 

E. L. Cantrell of Inman Mills was elected chairman of 
the division's weaving section. 
mous. 


His selection was unani- 


Yarn Defects The Spooler 


By L. M. HOWELL, Howell-Willson Co., Greenville, S. C. 


T becomes increasingly evident that none of the current 

yarn-cleaning devices in use on both spoolers and winders 
can be depended upon to do a wholly efficient job in the 
removal of defects which have been spun into the yarn, 
and for this reason it seems desirable to take such steps as 
are possible to prevent the occurrence of at least a portion 
of these defects at their source. 

Defects found in the yarn may be broken down into three 
major classifications: gouts, loose lint buttons on the yarn, 
and spinner piece-ups. 


Gouts 


As to gouts found in the yarn, certain basic principles 
should be kept in mind: 

(1) Gouts must of necessity originate either in the card 
room or in the spinning department, and in this connection 
we would point out that they are not made at the spooler 
or winder. Under certain circumstances loose lint buttons 
may be created at this process, but not the actual gout. A 
gout consists of some foreign matter spun either in or 
around the body of the yarn. 

(2) With few exceptions, gouts are iia of clearer 
or fly waste picked up at some process in either the card or 
spinning room. This waste, whether fly or clearer, will 
almost always be found to be of a darker coloration than 
that of the cotton itself. 

(3) The current yarn guides or cleaners are more efficient 
in the removal of certain types of gouts than they are on 
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other kinds. While all of you know that most of our experi- 
ence with yarn-cleaning devices is centered around the. one 
in use on the automatic spooler, we have made it a point to 


conduct these cleaning tests on other types of winders as 


well. While the results obtained so far are by no means con- 
clusive, the indications point to about the same degree of 
efficiency or deficiency in the removal of certain types of 
yarn defects on all makes of equipment. Our tendency, 
naturally, is to favor the breaker-type snick plate. 

(4) It has been our experience that gouts composed of 
clearer waste, regardless of its origin, are the most difficult 
to stop, but especially those formed from clearer waste 
picked up in the card room. This is for two reasons: first, 
these gouts as a general rule are pointed, and second, clearer 
waste has no body or staple. In fact, such gouts consist of 
not much more than fuzz. For this reason the teeth of the 
cleaning blade have more difficulty in securing sufficient 
hold to lift the blade and break down the running end. 

(5) The snick plate is more efficient in stopping gouts 
composed of loose fly. On the other hand, there appears a 
greater tendency to skin the gout up and form a loose lint 
button, which may either be stopped or be passed to the 
cheese. We also note a decided tendency to form lint but- 
tons from gouts resulting from clearer waste picked up from 
flat clearers at the spinning. 

The breaker-type snick plate will not manufacture gouts. 
What may appear to be a manufactured gout is the result 


Mr. Howell spoke Nov. 4 at Clemson, 8S. C., during the Fall session of the 
Southern Textile Association's South Carolina Division. 
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in some instances of the teeth of the blade stabbing at a 
soft gout and getting only a portion of it. In other cases 
the entire gout may be skinned off the running end and 
held in the blade of the snick plate. The construction of the 
gout is such that the foreign matter of which it is composed 
is insecurely held to the main body of the yarn by only a 


_few fibers. It has also been determined that the higher the 


spooling speed, the greater the tendency to form loose lint 
buttons out of the gout in the yarn. 


Spinner Piece-Ups 


On the newer types of spinning frames, it appears that 
the top rolls over-extend the steel rolls to a greater extent 
than on the old conventional frames, and this apparently 
creates slightly more difficulty in the spinner’s piecing up 
the end. Either consciously or unconsciously, the spinner 
momentarily stops the scavenger roll while piecing up the 
end. As a result of this practice, we find a good many 
spinner piece-ups both stopped or passed by the snick plate, 
with a gout formed from scavenger roll waste picked up 
about one inch back from the piece-up. 

On some loom tests which we have conducted, we found 
defects of this nature to total from five to ten per cent of 
the total number removed from the sheet of yarn at the 
back of the looms included in the test. 

On the basis of tests we have made, as well as on the basis 
of considerable information furnished to us by a number of 
carders and spinners, it would seem that there are about 11 
major sources of gouts. These we list as follows, with some 
explanatory comment on part of them: (1) Clearer waste 
from top and bottom clearers picked up by sliver at the 
drawing or slubber. (2) Loose fly brushed or blown down 
from overhead into the sliver at the back of the drawing or 
slubber. (3) Accumulated fly around trumpets at drawing 
heads. (4) Tags of loose fly formed on the edge of the 
roving cans at the back of the drawing or slubbers, this 
applying largely to combed cotton and spun rayon. (5) 
Clearer waste from flat clearers at spinning. (6) Loose fly 
that has settled on full bobbins of roving on top of the creel 
or after setting in. This does not apply in mills with travel- 
ing cleaners. (7) The spinner momentarily stopping the 
scavenger roll when putting up an end. (8) Fly waste 
picked up by the running end when cleaning the scavenger 
roll. (9) Scavenger roll waste picked up by the running 
end when the roll is cleaned. (10) Use of compressed air 
for cleaning in the spinning room, both the frames and 


overhead. (11) Piecing-in full bobbins of roving in the 


creel by the spinner. While there are, of course, some other 


sources of gouts, these are believed to be the major ones. 

Clearer waste from both top and bottom clearers picked 
up by the sliver at either the drawing frame or the slubber— 
It becomes increasingly apparent that gouts from this source 
occur in greater quantities than at any of the other processes. 
It has also been noted that many of the gouts resulting from 
this source are of such minute size and of such character 
that none of the yarn-cleaning devices in operation are sen- 
sitive enough to remove them. 

In one instance we injected between the rolls at a drawing 
frame one small swatch of top clearer waste of such size as 
might drop or be pulled off a top clearer. This waste was 
dyed with colored powder, in order that we might trace it 
through the following processes until it was spun on a bob- 
bin. From this one small swatch of clearer waste injected at 
the drawing frame we recorded a total of 128 defects. It is, 
of course, understood that these extended over a great many 
yards of single-strand yarn. Some of these defects were so 
minute that they would have been taken for thick places in 
the yarn except that they were colored, indicating that it 
was clearer waste picked up as far back as the drawing. 

We have injected these small swatches of colored clearer 
waste into the rolls at the drawing in a number of instances 
and have followed it through to the bobbin. Such bobbins 
have been spooled or wound through the current yarn clean- 
ers, which we have found to be but from ten to 20 per cent. 
efficient in the removal of such defects. There seems but 


little doubt that the introduction of high draft in the card 


room has tended to increase materially the occurrence of fly 
and clearer waste in both the spinning and the carding de- 
partments. 

It is generally accepted practice to clean the top and bot- 
tom clearers ‘on both the drawing and the slubbers on the 
doff. Assuming that the accumulation with high draft is 
greater, we ask the question, “Is this often enough?” We 


admit, that in cleaning clearers in the middle of the doff on 


the drawing and slubbers, there is a possibility of making 
gouts. On the other hand, if the accumulation on the clear- 
ers becomes great enough, it can be expected that small bits 
of this waste are going to be bitten off into the sliver. This 
will result in small gouts which will not be stopped by the 
yarn cleaner and which will as a result cause minute defects 
to be passed to the cloth. 

Gouts formed from clearer waste picked up at the draw- 
ing, while similar in construction, occur in greater quantities 
and some are of more minute character than if the same 
clearer waste were picked up on the sliver at the slubber or 
the speeder, as the case may be. With cotton the clearer 
waste picked up on the top and bottom clearers at both the 
drawing and the slubbers appears more nearly equalized as 


In attendance at this Fall's meeting of the South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association. 
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... IF WE ARE, YOU'RE GETTING SMOOTHER, STEADIER 
SPINDLE OPERATION WITH ROK FLYER PERFECTION 


If it’s spinning efficiency you want, the condition of your flyer noses can make a 
powerful dollars-and-cents difference. That’s why Ideal Machine Shops includes 
“nose conditioning’’ in its complete flyer rebuilding service. 


Straightening noses is, to be sure, a minor part of the super-service which Ideal 
gives to flyers. There's precision swaging and taper reaming for perfect flyer- 
_ spindle fit... SELECTO SPEED balancing, to give each flyer perfect balance at 
individual mill speeds . . . your choice of the famous RCK rust-resistant finishes. 
Even with all these, a crooked, damaged flyer nose cow/d jerk and ruin your 
roving—but Ideal fixes noses good as new. 


Ideal’s expert, conscientious attention to every detail of every job is saving money 
and improving quality for mill men throughout America. Let us do the same for 
you. | 


For best results . . . We recommend that 
you have flyers and spindles rebuilt at the 
same time, to assure perfect fit and eliminate 
vibration. Ask about. our spindle repair 
Service. 


"EVEN THE NOSE ON AN 
IDEAL RECONDITIONED 
FLYER GETS SPECIAL 
TREATMENT 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


Phones 4161 and 4391 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


96TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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to quantity than is the case with spun rayon. With the latter 
the accumulation of clearer waste seems greater on the bot- 
tom clearers, and it apparently forms more rapidly. 

On slubbers with Superdraft or Interdraft the accumula- 
tion of clearer waste on the top and bottom clearers is 
greater-than with conventional draft, which of course is to 
be expected. This leads us to ask again the question, ‘‘Is 
cleaning the clearers but once during the doff, and that on 
the doff, often enough?” 
of clearer waste, 


Because of the heavy formation 
‘it would seem that the flat clearers on the 


drawing and slubbers are not yet the answer. On some of 


_ the newer slubbers a revolving clearer is in use over the 
front roll. While this is a big help, it does not yet appear 
that this is the full answer to this problem. 

Clearer waste from flat clearers at spinning frame——Three 
combinations of clearers for cleaning the top rolls at the 
spinning frame are available. These are: (1) a flat clearer 
to cover all three rolls; (2) a revolving clearer over the 
front roll and a flat clearér over the two back rolls: and (3) 
a complete equipment of revolving clearers over all three 
rolls. 

Newer frames are equipped with a bottom revolving 
clearer for cleaning the back steel roll. Surprisingly, we 
have found a relatively large number of these stuck up and 
not revolving. If this bottom clearer roll fails to turn, the 
accumulation of clearer waste is rather rapid and to the 
extent that it can contact the moving roving as it passes over 
the back bottom steel roll. 

Surprisingly, again, some of the flat clearer felts form 
more eyebrows than do others, this being especially notice- 
able over the front top roll. This may result from the con- 
dition of the clearer felt or from the. condition of the top 
roll itself. There seems little question that flat clearers are 
responsible for some of the gouts which get into the yarn. 
This may result from too long a period between cleanings 
or from the actual method of cleaning. 

In the case of flat clearers over all three rolls, some 
spinners remove two slats at a time and rub them together. 
Others will remove one slat at a time for cleaning, But in 
the great majority of instances it seems that the general 
practice is simply to tilt the slat up and hastily pick off the 
clearer waste that has formed over the front top roll. If 
the cleaning is done in this manner there seems every possi- 
bility that loose bits of clearer waste left on the felt may 
drop off and get itno the roving. 


It has to be admitted that the greatest accumulation forms 


at this point. But if that which forms over the apron and 
the two back rolls is never cleaned off, eventually the for- 
mation is going to become great enough for small bits to 
drop or be pulled off into the roving. 

We appreciate the fact that, with revolving clearers, the 
top rolls are not kept as clean and there is greater possibility 
of lapping up. On the other hand, without as yet having 
_ any conclusive evidence to prove the point, it would seem 
that there is less possibility of making gouts with the revolv- 
ing type of clearers than with the flat type. 

We have asked the question in a number of mills, “How 
often do you clean your flat clearers?’’ and have obtained a 
variety of answers. Some say once a day or once a doff, 
and in one mill the reply was once a week. In the latter 
mill it would seem reasonable to assume that they are getting 
gouts from this source. 
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With the introduction of Interdraft or Superdraft in the 
plant it seems logical to assume that there is going to 
be heavier accumulation of clearer waste at the spinning 
frame regardless of the type of clearer used, but especially 
so in the case of the flat clearer. If this is to be accepted as 
a fact, would it not be practicable to arrange for more fre- 
quent cleaning of these clearers ? 

While it might not work out from a practical standpoint 
to do so, it would seem desirable if possible to clean the flat 
clearers while the frame is standing for doffing and at the 
same time clean the scavenger rolls. There seems little doubt 
that some gouts occur as a result of these two cleaning oper- 
ations. Assuming this to be true, then by cleaning on the 
doff such gouts as made would occur in the first. two or 
three feet of yarn spun on the bobbin. Further assuming 
that some of these gouts passed through the snick plate, 
they would be found on the last two or three feet of yarn 
wound onto the cheese. Such gouts would never show up 
in the cloth, as they would be unwound from the cheese 
and pulled into the suction tube on the next round of the 
traveler. 

Scavenger roll waste picked up by running end when roll 
cleaned—The snick plate is almost 100 per cent efhcient in 
the removal of gouts from this source. First, such gouts are 
relatively large; second, they are composed of good staple 
that is wrapped around the body of the yarn. This gives 
the teeth of the cleaning blade something to dig into. 

Use of compressed air for cleaning in spinning room— 
The use of compressed air for cleaning in the spinning 
room, especially on carded yarn, apparently is a necessary . 
evil: and there seems little doubt that this is a source of 
some gouts in the yarn. : 

In mills which have the newer type of traveling cleaners, 
which blow overhead as well as against the frame, the 
possibility of gouts from loose fly would seem less because 
it is not necessary to blow down overhead, or certainly not 
as often as before. We have wondered if it might be possi- 
ble to clean the frames with less than full air pressure. If 
so, such practice ein result in less stirring up of the loose 
lint. 

In air conditioned spinning rooms, because of the heavy 
movement of air, we note a tendency of the loose lint blown 
from the frame to remain in suspension for a longer period 
of time before eventually settling to the floor. It is also 
noted that in air conditioned spinning rooms not equipped 
with traveling cleaners which blow overhead there seems a 
greater tendency for lint to settle on overhead objects. 

In minutely picking gouts apart to determine their origin 
we have. reached two conclusions: (1) If the gout is formed 
in such a manner that there is little or no twist in the draft- 
ed roving within the gout, then in all probability this for- 
eign matter—either clearer or fly waste—was picked up by 
the roving prior to entering the drafting rolls at the spin- 
ning frame. (2) If the foreign matter composing the gout 
is wrapped around the body of the yarn and can be picked 
off, then in all probability it was picked up on the yarn 
after leaving the drafting rolls. The exception to this is 
clearer waste from flat clearers picked up by the roving 
within the rolls. 


Panel Discussion 


Following the presentation of Mr. Howell's paper, 
panel discussion on the possibility of eliminating the defects 
described by the speaker was led by Charles A. Gibson 
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Pickers 
for Old 


- Your old pickers can be rebuilt exactly like new machines. 
The basic design of a picker has not changed in more than 
50 years, and therefore a thoroughly modern picker can 
be built right into the old frames at a big saving in cost. 
The old frames are valuable, and are just as good as 
new ones. | 


| Where it is not feasible to send your pickers to us for. 
rebuilding, we will exchange them for rebuilt pickers of the 
same model. Our truck delivers a new picker at your 
plant and takes away an old one. The new picker can be 
making laps the day after it is delivered. 


Where pickers do not need complete rebuilding, but should 
have a thorough overhauling, this work can be done right 

in your picker room with one of our skilled machinery 
erectors in charge of the work. 


We keep a large stock of picker repair parts always on hand, 
and fill repair orders within 24 hours after their receipt. 

In an emergency, telephone us in the morning and you can 
have the picker repair parts at the mill the following day, 

if you are within about 500 miles of Greenwood. 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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{ Mr. A in following report}, president of Calhoun Mills at 
Calhoun Falls, S. C., and F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. at Greenville, 
S. C. Taking part in the panel were E. L. Cantrell [ Mr. G}, 
superintendent of Inman (S. C.) Mills; Newton G, Hardie 
gens E}, plant manager for Chicopee Mfg. Co., Walhalla, 

i Templeton { Mr. B}, superintendent of the Ab- 
ney Mills Poinsett Plant, Greenville; W. F. Howard | Mr. 
C}, cotton mill superintendent at the Lyman (S. ©.) Divi- 
sion of Pacific Mills; Joseph L. Delany { Mr. D}, general 
superintendent of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; and 
Furman Burton { Mr. F}, superintendent of Pendleton (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co. 


Mr. A: I want to emphasize to all of you, both on the panel and 
off, that I am asking what your opinion is on these questions and 
am not asking what you do in your mill. I think any of us who 
have had to run a job in a mill well realize that there are many 
times when we have to compromise between what we think should 
be done and what we should like to do, and we do a good many 
things to which we do not always agree. Sometimes we are limited 
by machinery, sometimes by atmospheric conditions, sometimes by 
the kind of help we have, and by job sizes and other things. 

Mr: Howell mentioned and emphasized yarn defects caused by 
clearer waste. I should like to ask Mr. B what he thinks is the best 
way of picking the clearer waste at the drawing frames and roving 
frames. Never mind the spinning at this point. What kind of 
clearers do you think are best? Do you recommend the flat clearer 
or the Ermen-type clearer? I do not know anything about the Dan 
River clearer. 

Mr.’B: My opinion may be right or wrong, but Ido not care for 
the Ermen-type clearer. A flat clearer with a good, substantial 
, Clearer cloth on it does do the job. There is a new type of clearer 
being developed now, with a synthetic covering on it, that shows 
real promise. It seems at this stage to be a real improvement over 
any drawing clearer we have had. 

Mr. A: What about the method of picking and the frequency’? 
Of course, I recognize that the frequency varies with the job. 

Mr. B: If you have a good hard cotton, then it is necessary to 
pick only once. If you have cotton with a good bit of fly waste in 
it, as all of us seem to have this year, then it is necessary to pick 
more than once. 

Mr; A: What about picking the spinning clearers, Mr. C, either 
the revolving clearer or the flat clearer? 

Mr. C: We have the flat clearer. I have had no experience with 
the revolving clearer but understand it is much better. At present 
we are picking ours every four hours. 


Pictured are the mill men whe joined in the 


right: J. B. Templeton, W. F. Howard, E. L. Cantrell, N. G. 
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panel discussion of methods which might be utilized to eliminate yarn defects at the spooler. 


Hardie, J. L. 


Delany, 


Mr. A; Has anyone on the panel any of the new type of revolving 
clearer ? 

Mr. D: I have some of a new type, not concentric but eccentric, 
so you get a sweeping motion. I am experimenting with that at 
the present time on our shade cloth yarns. ° 

Mr. A: Here ts a question I should like to ask Mr. E. Mr. Howell 
mentioned the back clearers or end clearers on the spinning frame 
and that sometimes he found them not turning. Do you have that 
trouble? What do you find ts the best kind of clearer cloth, 
or what? Or how do you keep them turning, anyhow ? 

Mr. E: I think everybody is troubled with that. Quite a number 
of mills have taken them out;, they do not leave them in.. I think 
if you are not going to keep them up and keep them clean you are 
better off to take them out. 

Mr. A: Have you ever tried, 


smooth 


instead af a roll covered with clearer 
cloth, something like a scavenger roll, covered with velvet or what- 
ever they are putting on them now? 

Mr. E: 1 have tried some pile fabric of nylon on the clearer. 1 
think it keeps them cleaner. 

Mr. A: Another point Mr. Howell brought out is piecing-up. 
We have a man here who is in a yarn mill. How 
your spinners to: piece-up properly? What is the 
Mr. F? 

Mr. F: Well, twisting the end up of course is better, and the - 
only way I know to teach them ts just to keep on keeping on. 

Mr. A; How long a tolerance on that tail thing do you allow? 

Mr. F: Well, just the shortest length you can use. 
the better. 

Mr. G: As to your question of a moment ago about the best 
method of instructing the spinners, we have had good: results by 
taking the gouts and defects caught in the spoolers and placing 
them on a board and taking them back and showing the spinners 
what they are doing. That has been very helpful to us. in teaching 
our spinners to piece up better, and we did have more trouble 
with our piecing-up than any other. : 

Mr. A: I know one mill on cotton that has done something like 
that, but instead of doing exactly that it has taken samples of 
piecing-up from every employee in the department and put them 
up on a board, with the names of the persons who made them. 
That shows what each person is doing. 

Next, let's take up overhead cleaning. I should like to hear trom 
those in the audience that have the overhead cleaning that blows 
down overhead as well as the spinning frames. 

Mr. E: I like it fine. 

‘Mr. G: We have overhead cleaners on the spinning and in the 
card room. We found it necessary blow down the overhead 
once a day, but since putting in the overhead cleaners we blow 
That is, we did blow down at. six 
I don’t think it was exactly necessary, but it was beginning 
to show. some kind of accumulation. So at the end of six weeks 
we blew down in spinning. In the carding department we have 
them. 


do you teach 
best method, 


The shorter 


down about every six weeks. 
weeks. 


and we blow down over the cards about twice a week but 


Left to 


Furman Burton and Moderator C. A. Cibson. 
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other than that we do it at about every six weeks. The overhead 
cleaners have eliminated the necessity of blowing down so fre- 
quently. 

Mr. G: We think we have cut our gouts about 50 per cent. I 
might say that at the same time we put in the overhead cleaning 
we stopped using compressed air on the spindles and idler pulleys. 
We clean the spindles with a little, stiff brush and clean our idler 
pulleys with a picker. It is a little slower, but we think we get 
better results. 

Mr. A: Most of us these days use synthetic rolls, and it seems 
to me that a good many gouts come from the synthetic rolls on the 
flat clearer. One roll will have a piece of clearer waste sticking 
down one-half or three-quarters of an inch, and on the next it will 
be pushed back. 

Mr. B: I think that is one of the most unanswerable questions 
of all. We do get gouts from that source. Some of them may 
be due to the condition of the clearer cloth or may be due to. the 
cotton itself. Or something may happen in the mill so that you 
may pick up foreign substances and create a different condition 
on the outside of that cot. I know sometimes you can take cleaning 
fluid and wash off those cots, and they do all right. So to me that 
is evidence that something has happened in your mill. 

Mr. A; Does anyone have any problem of the clearér cloth coming 
off one roll and on another pushing it back ? 

Mr. D: I can give you another thought on that. We find that 
the speed‘at which you move the roll across the surface of the 
buffing wheel affects it, if you do it too fast or too slow. The 
man doing it may leave one cot a little bit slicker than another, 
and that cot is going to eyebrow. He has to know what the spin- 
ner expects. 

Mr. A: That is one thing that buffaloes me in going around the 


mill. I see one push it back, and another does not. Mr. Howell said 
these gouts are not made on the spooler. 

Mr. D: We make spooler gouts. Frankly, if your spoolers are 
not kept clean enough, if you do not clean them regularly and 
clean them even before they need it, you are going to have some 
form of lint accumulation in there; and the yarn is going to hook 
onto that, and it is going to be a dark, discolored type of gout. 
We have, as this gentleman suggested, boarded our gouts, and we 
find that some of them are attributable to the spooler room. 

Mr. Howell: In speaking of a gout I think possibly I did not 
make myself clear. I consider a gout and a loose lint button on the 
yarn two different things. It is entirely possible that you get loose 
lint buttons at your spooler, for a number of reasons. If your yarn 
has an accumulation of fly on it when it goes to the spooler, or if 
you have an accumulation of lint balls on it your ballooning end 
is going to blow into that and pick it up. When I think of a gout 
I think of something that is either in the yarn or spun into. the 
yarn and is not on the yarn. But you can get loose lint buttons 
at the spooler for a number of reasons. 

Mr. A: One more question, of Mr. Howell this time. Do you 
find in the mills to which you go that a majority of them set the 
clearers closer than recommended by the manufacturers? Let's 
stick to Barber-Colman. 

Mr.. Howell: In the mills we visit I would say we find them 
slightly more open than the recommended setting, although the 
trend seems to be for more and more mills to close up on that 
gap. In fact, we go to a number of mills in which they set them 
actually closer than the recommended setting. 

Mr. A: Mr. Howell claims—I say ‘‘claims;" I assume he can 
prove it—that the snick plate and others of these yarn cleaners are 
only ten to 20 per cent efficient. On what? | 

Mr. Howell: On certain types of defects, primarily clearer waste. 

Mr. A: Here is my thought. If you are making any clearer waste, 
eight out of ten parts of it is going through your clearers. 


Mill Yarn Manutacturing 
Discussed Meeting 


OLLOWING its usual Fall custom, the Eastern Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association met 
Nov. 11 at-the Erwin Mills Auditorium, Durham, N. C., 
with Divisional Chairman J. R. Meikle, general superintend- 
ent of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., presid- 
ing. After introductory remarks by the chairman, and a 
welcome from W. V. Byers, manager of 
vee Erwin s Durham plants, the meeting was 
-— divided into two discussion sections, one 
devoted to carding and spinning, the 
other to weaving. An abstract of the 
former, which was presided over by 
Virgil E. McDowell (J/eft), assistant 
superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co. 
and a past president of the Southern 
Textile Association, is published on this 
and following pages. 


Chairman: The first topic we have here refers to the spinning 
room, “Discussion of new type pin ‘and cradle; and under 
that we have these questions: “(a) Has it improved breaking 
strength; what percentage? (b) Has it improved yarn evenness? 
(c) What have you found to be its draft ranges?” 

Mr. A; We are doing some experimental work with the Whitin 
cradle, the 54-mm. Casablanca type. The only important change 
is the type of pin we put in it. We tried it out on a Whitin sample 
frame, with adjustable roll stands, front and back, The yarn made 
was 32s carded warp, T.M. 4.55. We started with 3.00 hank double- 
creel roving, and after we started we found that the roll stands 
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were different on the two sides of the frame. So the two sets of 
results that I have with the different roll settings I tried to correlate,. 
and I have a graph here that shows the results we got. 


Rovinc Usep AND RESULTS 


Bto M M to F BF ‘Draft 

3.00/2 143 2288 21.3 
134 144 2231 21.3 
2.70/2 1té 143 2231 23.7 
” 134 its 2153 23.7 
2.40/2 134 144 2044 26.7 
2.20/2 143 1987 29.1 
14 1877 29.1 
1.50/1 1té 143 2046 21.3 


You see that as the draft went up the break factor went down. 
How much of this is due to the pin and cradle and how much to 
the roving I cannot say. We did find that with the closer roll set- 
tings we got better results than we did with the standard roll 
settings which we have on our frames, which is 134 to the back. 
This compares with what we were getting on the regular frames, 
3.00/2 hank roving, break draft 2,010, draft 21.3. This shows an 


increase of 13.8 per cent with the close roll settings and 11 per 


cent with the wider roll settings. 

On our 32s warp yarn, carded and combed, we used the two 
different types of pins Whitin is making now. They are a pin 
with a five-mm. clearance and a pin with a four-mm. clearance. We 
got better results with the four-mm, clearance pin. 


5-mm. pin 1% 143 2,081 
4-mm., pin 1% 143 2,120 
Regular cradle EA 143 1,986 


That. is an increase of 6.7 per cent from the regular to the 
four-mm. .That was. 32s. carded-.warp, T.M. 4.55, 3.00/2 hank 
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roving. On 32s combed warp yarn, same twist multiple, 3.00/2 
hank roving, we had the following results: 


5-mm. pin 134 143 2,215 
4-mm, pin 1% 183 2,271 
Regular cradle 188 2,118 


The percentage of increase was 7.2 trom the regular cradle to 
the four-mm. pin. So we realize we are getting an increase there 
and approximately half of the total increase that we got on the 
Whitin sample frame we got with the cradle on our regular frames, 
not changing the roll settings, 134 at the back. 3 

We have an evenness tester with an integrator. There was a 


decided increase in the evenness factor; and, even with the small 


amount of data we have on it, I am convinced that it is making 
more even yarn. | 

Mr. Z: With the four-mm, and five mm. pin, did you find it 
necessary to change your roll setting? 

Mr. A: We used the same setting. You try, of course, to get 
your apron up to the front roll. We used the same apron on the 
two cradles, so actually it is the same distance in there. However, 
we do intend to close up that front roll if it is at all possible. 
Right now it is as close as we can get it, but if we can saw it out 
and get it up closer the results might be better. We were using 
hank roving with double creel; we did not run enough single-creel 
roving to give you the results on that. However, I am under the 
impression you still can not go too high on it. That graph shows 
that the higher we went the more it went down. The break factor, 
however, went back up from 1,987 to 2,046. That was 21.3 draft. 

Chairman: The U-pin goes through both aprons; and this open- 
ing or clearance that they talk about, four or five mm., is the space 
in there.. This U-pin holds the aprons close together. The thickness 
of these aprons is involved, and the space between this pin is in- 
volved. That is what tends to grip the apron and hold it, and on 
that basis you can probably draft out more and still make good 
yarn. On the regular style these two pins are separate; they are 
not tied together in the U-shape. That part of the cradle is what 
you have to have new. You use the same apron. 

Mr. B: Does the number of yarn or the hank of roving that you 
are drafting have anything to do with whether you use the four-mm. 
or the five-mm. pin? Does the diameter of the roving or the yarn 
have anything to do with it? Suppose you were spinning 8s yarn; 
would you use the same as for 30s or 40s? 

Mr. A: 1 would venture to say that there would be a range 
where you could use the four-mm. and then you would go up to 
the five-mm. 

Mr. C: We have just finished changing over one frame to this 
pin and cradle and have been spinning 30s warp from 1.10 hank 
roving. The break factor increased, and the evenness also increased 
quite a bit. 

Chairman: At the present time most Whitin frames have an 
opening of 1{# inches, and there is no way to change that unless 
you grind the stand off. We have a frame at Rosemary and were 
using 1.00 hank roving. We found that the apron we use with 
this four-mm. U-pin grips the roving so tight, with the same roll 
setting, that it held the yarn so tight it made it cockle; and we had 
to open it up some when it was new. We opened it a quarter-inch 
and found the breaking strength was good. After it: had run a 
while we closed it back up to one-eighth above the 144. On 1.00 
hank roving, wé found that was the closest we were able to set 
our rolls. We went to .80 hank roving and found on the same 
frame some of the yarn was cockling on .80 hank roving, because 
you still had a larger diameter of roving coming through the apron. 
When we ran into that we adjusted our top rolls a little bit, just 
as close as we could to prevent cockling. That frame now is run- 
ning on .80 hank roving on one side and on the other side on 1.00 
hank with you might say practically the same roll settings. I believe 
the largest you used, Mr. A, was 2.20 double roving? Of course. 
you do not have the same thickness there that you have on 1.00 
hank or .80 hank. 

Mr. A: I wonder what effect opening the break draft would 
have? We have not tried that, and I wonder if anyone has. 

Chairman: We have not tried changing the break draft.. On that 
same question, I believe you had a range of only around up to 21. 
I believe 21 was the highest draft, was it not? 

Mr. A: I had a draft to 29 on 2.20 double creel. The breaking 
strength did drop down some. 
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Chairman: What was the highest draft that you had with which 
you could maintain your breaking strength? In other words, that 
is the comparison you need. If you were making 32s yarn with a 
certain draft, how much could you increase your draft and still 
maintain breaking strength ? 

Mr. A: We went up to 32.7, and still had as good results as on 
the old cradle, which had a draft of 21.3. 

Chairman: We found about the same thing on our fine numbers. 
The finest number we experimented with was 22s. We made some 
22s out of 1.00 hank single roving on our old cradles and pins; 
and then we put some 1.00 hank in on the new pin and cradle, 
making 22s; and we found that in this particular case the new pin 
and new cradle did make a smoother yarn of it. It seemed to be 
smoother,: although we did not make a test on it. But it did increase 
the breaking strength. We made some .80 hank roving and put 
that in on the old frames and old cradles, and we found that did 
not help. So we put this .80. hank in on the new pin and cradle, 
making 22s, and that gave a draft of around 28.90. We found 
that 22s yarn made out of .80 hank on the new pin.and cradle was 
just as good as 22s yarn made out of 1.00 hank on the old pin and 
cradle. In other words, we went from a draft of around 23.40 to 
28.90 and found that comparison, That is when you are running 
fine numbers and drafting more. We found a little difference when 
we came down to a coarser number. We made 20s out of 1.00 
hank, single, and then came around and made 20s out of .80 hank, 
single. That gave us a draft of 26.5. So we increased the draft 
there, you might say, about six or a little over. We found that 
on this type of work (I mean on ‘the coarser number—even 20s) 
our breaking strength on the .80 hank was still good, but it was 
not as good as the difference in the 22s. So on that basis we found, 
on the regular pins, using 1.00 hank roving, and putting 1.00 hank 
roving on the new pins, tit-breaking strength still increased and 
the yarn was good. On that basis we found the new pin and 
cradle made about .048 better breaking strength on 20s. When we 
put some .80 hank in to make that same thing we found that the 
£80 hank compared pretty closely to what our old pins and cradles 
were doing on 1.00 hank. So it goes to show this—on 20s, if we 
use .80. hank and put it on the new pin and cradle, we could make 
as good yarn and strong yarn as we were making with 1.00 hank 
on the old pins and cradles. 

Coming down to a coarser number, 161s, we find a still different 
picture. We made that on the old pins and cradle, 1644s out of 
1.00 roving, which is our normal, regular operation. Then we put 
some 1.00 roving in on the new pin and cradle, making 161/9s, and 
found them identical. In other words, coming down to a coarser 
number, by using the new pin and the new cradle when you come 
down to a coarser number you do not gain anything. What you 


are doing is shortening your draft; it is still down low. That is. 


what we found. Of course, we have been running this test now 
for about a month and have been running it pretty thoroughly; and 
we believe that where the breaking strength is up to standard, 
using coarser roving, it still is all right for long draft. So it seems 
to me the pin and cradle are built for just what Whitin says, for 
increasing the draft. As long as we draft up to around 20 or 22 
we find the new pin and cradle does not help very much. Bur 
when you step on up between 22 and 28 we find you can draft. 
with this new pin and cradle, between 22 and 28 and still maintain 
good yarn and increase your breaking strength. As long as Mr. A 
was drafting over 20 he found new pins and cradles did better 
work, If you have not tried drafting around 16 or 17 you do not 
know whether it helped you or not. | 


The second topic for discussion is waste on opening, pickers and — 


cards. We have several subdivisions under that: (a) Waste of 
each kind taken out at each machine in opening line. (b) Waste 
taken out at each section of pickers, giving type of beater in each 
section. (c) Waste of each kind at cards. (d) Do you have a 
waste-control program ? 

Mr. D: We have had the new Saco-Lowell opening and picking 
and mostly Saco-Lowell equipment in our card room running ap- 
proximately two years. A few months ago we made some tests 
to see how oil would affect us in taking out waste .in the card 
room. We are running middling gray cotton, lyYs-inch. As you 
know, that is pretty dirty; and we hope this new machine can 
clean that up. Our oil is Form 35 mineral oil, and we are putting 
that in at the vertical opener, 0.30 per cent. We have a No. 7 
blending feeder, and are taking out dirt and fine lint there, about 
0.26 per cent. We have two different types of air filters, a No. 7 
and a No. 6. On the No. 7 we are taking out 0.18 percent of 
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waste, which is small lint and dust, and on the No, 6, 0.33 per 
cent, dust in bags and sheet form, mostly fine lint and dust. There 
are no motes or anything like that; it is fine lint and dust that 
accumulates inside the bag. That is taken out by the air filter. In 
our vertical opener we are taking out 0.50 per cent, which is 
motes and dirt. That is the first machine in which we are taking 
out dirt. We have two No. 12 lattice openers. In the first one 
we take out 0.62 per cent of waste, which is motes and dirt. Then 
the cotton goes through a No. 6 air filter and then to the second 
lattice opener, which takes out about 0.50 per cent, motes and 
dirt and leaf. That waste is like our picker waste; it is a little finer 
than we take out on the pickers. The percentage of picker waste 
is 0.94 per cent—motes, dirt, leaf and heavy particles. That takes 
care of the opening, and so far we have taken out about 3.33 per 
cent of waste, as far as we have gone. The grade of cotton is 
middling gray, lrs-inch, and our opening is 2¥s. The dust we 
take out is practically the same as dust-hole waste. 

Mr. E: We are in the process now of revamping our opening 
equipment and our pickers, and we have not gone into the matter 
of how much we get out at each process because we have not com- 
pleted it. On the pickers it is running roughly, with the Whitin 
picker (although we have not completed it), about 0.75 per cent. 
That is motes and immature fibers. The machines we have are 
first, a Whitin hopper, then a vertical opener, then a No. 12, then 
through the Whitin line. We have our lines split, with four 
hoppers feeding four pickers. We have our Superior cleaner in 
with the opening line. 


Chairman: We have ours in the opening line, as Mr. E has. We 


have all the cleaning equipment in the same room, and from the 
feeders the cotton is sent over to the condenser. From the con- 
denser it goes over to the Superior cleaner; so we might say that 
the Superior cleaner is the first cleaning machine after the feeder. 

Mr, E: We were running bright strict low middling cotton, and 
our total waste came to 2.334 per cent, through the cleaning. On 
our No. 7 feeders the percentage of waste removed is 0.240, dust 
and lint. From there it comes to the conveyor and is brought to 
a condenser, and then after that it comes to the Superior cleaner. 
On that the percentage of waste is 0.34. That is a place where it 
is not cleaned by air. Most of our heavy leaf and that sort of 
stuff is collected there. From there it goes to a vertical opener, 
where the percentage is 0.782, motes, etc. From there it goes to a 
No. 12 Buckley beater section and then to a second Buckley beater 
section and from there to the breaker beater section of the picker. 
On the two Buckley beater sections the percentages are 0.653 and 
0.319, and leaf and heavy motes are removed. As I said, our total 
waste through the cleaning is 2.334 per cent. 

Chairman: From the contacts that you have, does that sound 
about right for middling and strict low middling? Does it sound 
like. pretty good cleaning, or is it bad? 

Mr. G: That is pretty good beating. You do a lot of beating at 
the card. I do think the quality of your cotton is determined after 
the opening stage. This is whete you sort of shape the character, 
as it were. You have to get them young in this business. You 
can part-way tangle these fibeis, and you can do that in the hopper 
or breaker picker such as we have. That continual tumbling will 
curl or break up these fibers. That may not show until you get 
them on the card. You can pass cotton through the picker one 
time and spin some of it into yarn, and you can put part of your 
sample through a second time and spin it into yarn; and you can 
tell the difference. There must be a number of times that it is 
put through that counts. I think the control is the keynote there. 
In other words, we can not suck or blow it through, because that 
alone will tangle the fibers into neps or these repulsive balls that 
we have, If you are going to open up and clean the cotton you 
might as well face it; you have to do it early, and it is going to 
take severe treatment. There is no use in passing it through 
twelve or fourteen treatments; you are just going to tangle it up. 
Opening machines are going to heve to be re-designed, I think, 
because if you pass your cotton through this series of units and 
take out 2.5 per cent that is not quite enough. 

Mr. B: Our pickers have two beaters; the first is a three-blade 
beater, and the second is a Kirshner beater. The first revolves 
around 1,250, and the second around 1,100. Our total waste is 
around one per cent that we are taking out on that picker, mostly 
heavy leaf, etc. Our grid-bars on the first picker are open between 
a half and three-fourths inch, gradually, of course, opening more 


with rotation of. the beater; and on the Kirshner beater the grid 
bars are open from %ths to Yeths, varying there again with the 
rotation of the beater. So it looks as if we are taking out about 
one per cent there, Mr. Chairman. One is a two-blade beater, and 
one is a three-blade Kirshner beater. 

Mr. F; On the breaker section we get 0.296 per cent. We have 
another small beater that carries it up to the blending reserve box, 
and that collects a lot of fthe lint such as you get on the feeders. 
That is 0.083 per cent. On our Kirschner beater of the finisher 
beater section we got 0.172 per cent, or a total of 0.551 per cent 
on our pickers. That is a little less than Mr. Williams has. Some- 
times we found some motes at the breaker, but normally that is 
not the case. 7 

Mr. H: We are taking out a little more on the picker than the 
other two gentlemen here have mentioned, which is probably due 
I think, to the fact that we have cut down some on our opening 
equipment. We are not feeding as much as we formerly did, and 
we are running about 1.2 per cent om our pickers. We are also 
projecting around with two beaters or three beaters and have 
reached the conclusion, I think, that two beaters are enough at 
the picker. I am not sure that any of us have any figures. I can not 
give any figures other than that, but I think we are taking out about 
1.2 per cent on the pickers. 

Chairman: It seems that the percentage of waste through the 
pickers, from what information we have received, runs somewhere 
around three to 3.5 per cent, I wonder if that is true every year 
or true just on the type of cotton we are getting this year. 

Mr. I: We think we take out too much, but the overseer of 
spinning says we do not take out enough. So we have to get a 
happy medium. We are not on middling cotton. We take out 
considerably more waste. 

Chairman: Question ‘‘c’’ under this topic is about the waste of 
each kind at the cards. 

Mr. D: So far as we have gone, taking the waste at the pickers, 
3.33 per cent, and counting the invisible waste after the pickers, 
0.16 per cent, it is practically exactly what you said—3.5 per cent. 
Then at the card we found the cylinder strippings were 0.82 per 
cent, the flat strippings 3.34 per cent, motes and fly 1.27 per 
cent, scavenger waste 0.05 per cent, and sweepings 0.20 per cent. 
That last was invisible loss which we found by sweeping around 
the cards, That is a total of 5.65 per cent at the cards. It varies, 
of course, with the speed of the cards and the setting. That brings 
the total of all waste up to 8.98 per cent exactly; waste that we 
could actually see, that we could sweep up or count; and there 
was about one per cent of invisible waste. That makes it 9.89 per 
cent, or very nearly ten per cent through the cards. 

Mr. G: You say your flat strippings are 3.34 per cent—I was 
wondering what the flat speed was. 


Mr. D; 3.5 inches per minute. We have as much waste there 
as we have with your opening and picking. 
Mr. G: We think if you go to nine inches a minute you would 


get no more than you would at six inches or at 3.5 inches. The 


amount of waste on each flat at nine inches or at six would be no 
greater than at 3.5 inches. The wires have a certain ability to hold 
fiber, and that is all there is. It makes no difference whether you 
rum mine inches or six inches. If you take your flats off you. will 
find that on the first two strips you have taken off about 75 per 
cent of the total strips that you would have. So what that means is 
that these hungry flats, as they come into contact with the cylinder, 
pick up good cotton enough to serve as a cushion on the wires; 


.and after that they become selective and pick out dirt and motes. 


If you pull it off you can see that; there is a layer of fibers on 
there, underneath. You may as well be pushing dirt into there as 
fiber, by slowing down the speed. 

Mr. J: We found that with the higher speed we got a lighter flat 
strip. We did not get any more dirt. With the slower flat speed 
we got a heavier strip, which showed up to have some dirt and 
trash in it. Therefore we found that 3.5 inches was‘the best speed 
for our condition, 

Mr. G: The amount of waste is about the same regardless of the 
flat speed. These wires hold so much waste, and that is all. By 
slowing it down I believe you will pick out more dirt or more 
of these tangled things that stick to the wires and flats than you 
will at higher speed, and that is what you want. Instead of getting 
good cotton in there you are getting these things that you want 
to take out. I do not say better carding but less waste. It does 
not affect the carding quality much. 


Mr. F: Our figures, again, are very similar to those of Mr. D; 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


on flat strips the percentage was 2.937; cylinder and doffer strips, 
0.687; card fly and motes, 1.176. That is a total of 4.8 per cent. 
We were not able to do more than estimate our invisible waste, 
and we figured it at 0.15. The total through the cleaning, pickers 
and cards is about 7.9 per cent. 

Mr. K: The total waste on our cards is slightly smaller than 
what this gentleman said. He said his was around 5.65 per cent, 
and ours runs right around five per cent. We run middling cotton. 
And I should like to agree with what was said about slow speed 
on cards. If you will take your flats off after ten minutes I think 
you will find as much on there as you do after running for some 
time. If all it does is collect fiber, why have it on there? I imagine 
there will be a lot of argument on that. 

Chairman; The last question under this heading is “Do you have 
a waste-control program?” 

Mr. D: In our opening room the overseer goes down once a day 
and checks the amount of waste and the type of waste we ‘are 
getting off each one of the machines. On every clean-out period, 
which is once every eight hours, he checks the pickers to see what 
type of waste they are getting out. Then, of course, on all the 
machines he checks to see if they are getting spinnable fibers in the 


waste. After a card is ground we let it run for 24 hours and then 


go back to that card and check the waste we get off with the flat. 
We have a standard there of 16 grains-of waste that we want to 
take out with the flats. As for reclk4imed waste, each of our dofter 
tenders tries to keep the reclaimed waste down to 100 pounds per 
shift. 

Mr. F: Our figures, again, are very similar to those of Mr. D. 
We do not keep any records or forms except on the reclaimed waste. 
Each card tender keeps his waste, and at the end of the day we have 
a man who goes around with a portable scale and checks the waste. 
When we started off we took our best men, men we knew were 
good card tenders, and we found that if they had 30 to 35 pounds 
they were doing pretty well. So we tried to hold our waste within 
those limits, and we check each man’s waste daily to see if he 
is within them. If anyone exceeds the limit too greatly we check 
to find the reason for it. We do the same thing with the drawing 
tender. Of course, very often if a drawing tender has an excess 
he claims that the card tender is giving him singles or something 
like that. So then we check on the card tender. If we find that 
the drawing tender has a little too much waste, and he claims it 
is due to the previous process, we check that. Sometimes there 
will be a can of waste around that nobody made, but that doesn't 
happen so often. 

Mr. L: Last February Mr. K did select me to set up a waste- 
control program in the mill. We have daily and weekly records 
and then a monthly report that is going to each department head. 
All of our waste is carefully weighed daily and put in one central 
place and baled up. We can tell exactly who is making it and how 
and where it is made. Also, as to the seconds, we try to keep up 
with the seconds and where they can be utilized, in order to keep 
down the amount of waste we have. All our waste is classified on 
each process and a goal is set up for each one of them, all the 
way through to thread waste. We check each department every 
day, and if the amount of waste is up we try to find out why it is 
up, and if it is down we give them a pat on the back for that. 
Our opening and picking is being re-designed, and we have not 
done too much on that yet. 

Mr. K: I guess we have one of the few Shirley analyzers in 
this country. When we get this waste-control program straightened 
are doing. As Mr. L told you, we are just going through our open- 
are doing. As Mr. E told you, we are just going through our open- 
ing room, and we shall go on through the pickers and the cards. 

Mr. M: We try to stay within certain limits. But when you go 
to considering reworked waste and say too much about it to the 
card attendant and the drawing hand they go to letting those ends 
from the lap run through the card, and you make more waste further 
on by letting that go in and you get more uneven waste than you 
would by taking it off there and letting it go back through. So 
when you talk about reworked waste you have to consider all those 
angles. I should like to ask how much waste ought to be taken off 
the lap when the card tender is lapping the lap. I wish some of 
you would tell me how much ought to come off there. You know 
that when you start your pickers you have unevenness there, for 
the simple fact that when you stop the pickers all that. cotton is 
blown up, and it has to come through. I should like to ask you 
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how much ought to come off there. I should like also to ask this 
question. We have the new drawing, five-roll Saco-Lowell. We 
try to make the lap as smooth as possible, but we find even at that 
when it runs off the spool we have a draft there between that roll 
and the back roll. So when the lap leaves the spool you have 
unevenness there, and if the end is not placed as it ought to be 
on the spool you have a whole lot of unevenness. Just recently I 
got after my drawing hands for taking the end off the back because 
it looked uneven, but when I got to sizing that sliver on the front 
I was surprised to find out how uneven it was and how much I had 
to take off to get my sliver down to the number of grains it ought 
to be. We have to depend on this draw frame attendant. Can you 
tell me how much you would take off? We have no way of weigh- 
ing it there to see if it is right. How much do you think we ought 
to take off there at those rolls? I have weighed this sliver on the 
drawing after the man had taken some off, and it seemed to be 
all right, but I had to reel off seven yards before I could get back 
to my standard of weight. We have to watch that. I want to know 
if you have any way of taking it off at the lap machine in the front, 
at the can. What we do is clean the machine and take off some 
there. Then the drawing attendant has to take off some to get it 
down to the right weight for the sliver. 

Chairman: Our next topic is a discussion of the pneumatic rack 
release on the picker, and there are three questions: “‘(a) Give 
its advantages and disadvantages; (b) Has it enabled you to show 
an improvement in lap evenness, yard per yard?; (c) Has it elimi- 
nated or reduced the customary yard or two of heavy lap on the 
start-up at the picker?’’ That is something new on the Saco-Lowell 
picker. 

Mr. F; It works by compressed air. There is a piston there, in 
a cylinder, enclosed air will operate that piston up or down. That 
in turn has effect on the shaft and will raise or lower it. As you 
press it in gear one line is open and the other closed. When the 
picker indicates open it operates and controls the flow of air. That 
is about all it is. When you see it in operation it is a simple opera- 
tion and you wonder why it was not done long ago, but when you 
try to describe it it is hard to do. 

Chairman: As Mr. F said, is is a cylinder that has a piston in 
it, and as the piston works it raises or lowers the loggerheads. As 
the lap is running and winding up the pressure is on the loggerhead, 
raising it up. If your pressure is set at 42 you have 42 pounds of 
pressure in there at all times. The air gradually comes out until 
the machine knocks off. When the machine knocks off, the up 
line going into the top releases and lets the air out, to force the 
piston all the way up. When it does that it raises the loggerheads. 


It is all automatic. When you get ready to start the machine you 


press the hold and the loggerhead will go automatically right 
straight down and catch the pin, and the pin starts winding. When 
the lap goes through the machine knocks off, and that rack-release 
motion hits that same foot pedal automatically, and when it hits 
that foot pedal it lets the loggerheads run up to the top. The man 
does not have to do it. That is the way it works. The parts come 
off; practically everything comes off the machine. The mechanical 
friction comes off, the pedals, the foot brake, the big hand wheel 
on the side, all come off. You have a cylinder of oil under there 
that is tied into the air line, and every time this machine trips or 
knocks off it will shoot many drops of oil into the air line, and 
that is automatically carried along with the air into the cylinder. 
In that way you keep the cylinder lubricated all the time. 

I would not say ‘the evenness yard per yard is improved by 
the pneumatic rack release. That is due to the condition of the 
picker. I should like to go further and say, and I believe the 
others will bear me out, that with the pneumatic rack release we 
do have a better end to the lap. It runs the same all the way out 
to the end. We made some charts showing the evenness per yard 
of a lap made on a picker with the pneumatic rack release and of 
one made on an old picker with the friction release. The point 
is that our evenness per yard is O. K. in both cases. We do find 
that the biggest advantage of the pneumatic release is evenness in 
the lap, and tests show that the lap is not stretched. The friction 
type did the same thing and did not stretch it but made a bad 
ending to the lap. The pneumatic rack release is a good thing, in 
my opinion, because you have a good, firm package all the way 
to the end. It is a uniform package. That lap weighed 53 pounds 
and eight ounces and was 54.75 yards long and had a diameter of 
164% inches. The lap that was made on the friction machine 
weighed only 45 pounds, had a diameter of 1734 inches and was 
54 yards long. The difference between the two laps comes down 
to the point that the lap is firm from beginning to end. On account 
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of this even friction throughout the lap you have fewer laps to lay 
on the card and have run another time. We increased, to see how 
far we could go, and on this test made a 5314-pound lap which 
was 1614 inches in diameter. Before we used the automatic rack 
release we did not change our length, and we made a 4814-pound 
lap that was 50 yards long. But we were unable to put this on 
and make a 5314-pound lap, and still the diameter of that new 
lap is not as large as that of the old lap made on. the friction 
release. 

Chairman: We come to the last question: “Give your experience 


with the new electronic type evenness testers for testing sliver, 
roving and yarn.” 

Mr. N: We have one and gotten very good results with it. 
I am not trying to sell any one type of tester. There are others on 
the market. I believe most of you who have this type of tester will 
agree with me that the electronic type is the most versatile one 
you can use. In other words, with it you can test anything from 
the sliver up to the yarn. I have heard that one is being put out 
that will test laps also. Our biggest use of it is from the drawing 
up to the yarn, for finding defects not visible to the eye. I am 
not prepared to give out any figures on that, but we think we are 
getting pretty good results. It is strictly an evenness tester for 
yatn or roving. 


¥ 


Loom Information 


HE weaving discussion at Durham, N. C., this Fall 

conducted as part of the regular meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, was led by 
J. E. Shaw, assistant superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. The program concentrated mainly 
on weave room cleaning. Introductory remarks on this par- 
ticular subject were made by E. Forrest Kulp of Charlotte, 
N. C., district manager for American Monorail Co.; an ab« 
stract of the information presented by Mr. Kulp, and the 
ensuing floor discussion, follow herewith. | 


Mr. Kulp: We got started in the process of automatic cleaning 


of looms about 2 or 214 years ago on invitation from several differ- 


ent mills who were interested in cutting out the high cost of hand 
cleaning. We started off with various types of equipment, starting 
off mainly with what we already had at our hand, our. regular spin- 
ning cleaning equipment. After we worked with that for a while 
it soon developed that our standard spinning frame cleaner unit 
was not adopted to loom cleaning because it aggravated the con- 
dition in the weave room rather than relieved it. 

We started designing some new equipment we though might 
do the job better and our trials got started first in the spun rayon 
field. It seems that the spun rayon cloth as a rule is more expensive 
type of cloth, grease and other imperfections in the cloth cause 
more damage, are more expensive to get out and in lots of cases 
couldn't be gotten out and for that reason the rayon weaving mills 
were spending a lot of money to clean the looms by hand. They 
found the money well spent, because it increased efficiency of the 
weave room enough to pay for the increased labor cost of cleaning 
looms. Then we got into cotton and the situation is different. We 
have your-carded cotton and combed cotton and from what I am 
able to learn, spun rayon shedding in the loom amounts to about 
24 per cent, combed cotton weaving 21/4, carded cotton shedding 
reduced 244 to one per cent. We have a lot less bulk lint than 
we have in either combed or spun rayon. Along with that usually 
the carded cotton cloth is a lower priced cloth than combed cotton 
or spun rayon and the damage in the cloth is not as expensive to 
the mill. 

We are now working on cleaning combed cotton, have not tried 
carded cotton though we hope to start in the near future. I can 
tell you what we have done in spun rayon and combed cotton is 
very nearly alike. The unit that we have developed is a unit similar 
to our automatic cleaning over spinning in that. it travels ona 
closed track over the center of the looms. We have used two 
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114-h.p. motors with 26 f.p.m., with a pipe on each specially 
designed hosing and nozzle to throw a fine stream of air about 
with high velocity. A low velocity of air causes a disturbance and 
spins lint all over the room. In other words we have something 
on the order of compressed air line. We are blowing clean air 
other than air partly saturated with oil and water. 


The unit has two nozzles (one from each fan), not in fixed 
position, closing down over two parts of the loom at one place, 
making one complete revolution, changing position and _ hitting 
another part of the loom. There again we had to keep down the 
big blast of air in order to hit all parts of the loom—had to. change 
position in order to do it. The way we are operating now is at 
a speed of 200 feet a minute. That might sound high when you 
are used to speeds of 100 and 150 feet a minute for automatic 
cleaning. We are getting good results as far as stability of the 
unit and use on the looms. We have the unit built so that the 
nozzle can be adjusted to hit four different positions on the loom 
each time it goes around. The drop wire will not stand too much 
air from a traveling unit because the air tends to push them along. 
We have to get the right amount of air to keep them clean without 
dropping them off and stopping the loom. 


Another thing is the intake through the center of the fan. We 
have different intake plates that can be changed within a matter 
of a few minutes. We always give different size nozzles that we 
attach to the hosing. One nozzle lets it spread out more and another 
nozzle confines it to a more limited space on the loom. With those 
adjustments we are able to meet any of the conditions we run into 
so far. We find that on beams that are running an average of 12 
days, we can eliminate all blowing off of drop wires and arches, 
the cams, end of the loom, around the motors and things like that 
between warp changes. That has been the expense of cleaning 
looms, that daily stopping off of looms, brushing off arches and 
harnesses and ends of the looms, removing the cloth and blowing 
out the drop wires and picking out oil saturated lint distributed 
around the wire. 


Combed cotton warps that run a matter of about three weeks 
would average 19 days in the loom. That gives a longer time for 
the lint to build up on drop wires and cams and straps and we 
cannot let the thing run that long without cleaning off by hand. 
It -does look to me that in a lot of carded cotton beams run a short 
length of time due to the nature of the cloth. The beams run a 
short length of time and for that reason there is less time for lint 
to build up between warp changes. If you clean out all the lint 
from underneath the loom and lubricate and get it ready for a 
clean start, if that is done rather frequently where your beams 
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run a short time, we believe we might be able to keep the lint off 
between changes. 

The cost of installing the equipment is, of course, the main 
thing, whether it will be feasible or not if it does the work. As 
a round figure we take 55 hours per loom as cost of installation. 
You can arrive at your own figures—whether it would be worth 
anything to you or not in your mills, by taking the present expen- 
diture you are laying out now for hand cleaning, allowing a certain 
amount for continued hand cleaning, applying the rest of that 
savings toward the cost of equipment. At one mill on spun rayon 
they made a very detailed analysis for us and they came out with 
a figure of 30.4 per cent return on the investment. That was strictly 
labor saving; as what it does to quality of the products we don't 
have any complete figures. It does look like it will improve the 
cloth but from what I have seen in the weave room I wouldn't 
believe anything I say until they average up two years. I don't 
know of anything I can tell you offhand like: this. 

Mr. A: Do you use the same unit in overhead cleaning? 

Mr. Kulp: Yes, what we do is put the big 20-inch high-velocity 
‘ceiling fan in the same unit to blow down the overhead. 

Member: Is that saving included in the figures ? 

Mr. Kulp: Yes, we are taking the entire course of blowing off 
the looms daily, including drop wires, taking 25 per cent of the 
overhead cleaning cost and about ten per cent of the floor cleaning 
costs to apply toward purchase of equipment. The reason we can 
save on floor cleaning is because the cleaner keeps the floor clean 
between the looms and floor sweeping becomes a matter of sweep- 
ing down the aisles. That would make it easier and might give 
a man a little more time for other duties. 

Chairman: How about cleaning underneath the loom? How much 
cleaning will your overhead cleaning do as far as the floor is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Kulp: About the floor, if anything, it makes a floor condition 
a little bit worse under the loom, tends to pack it up underneath 
the loom. Underneath the looms the lint rolls up and builds up 
deeper than without the cleaning. 

Mr. D: In order to create a strong enough wind velocity to re- 
move lint I was wondering what effect that would have on electric 
stop-motion, if any? | 

Mr. Kulp: We can't put a full blast of air directly on the drop 
wires because as the unit moves along it would push them over 
until they made contact and stopped the loom. We have set it 
up so the fringe of the blast hits the drop wires, one from. one 
side and one from the other side, and keeps them clean without 
stopping them off, adjusted by trial and error after the unit is 
installed. 

Mr. E: What cleaning does it do as to the rods and harness ? 

Mr. Kuip: It doesn't keep them clean. It keeps the loose lint 
off them and if the mill fraimag are in good condition keeps them 
in pretty good shape; in between heddles it builds up somewhat. 

Mr, E: Does it have a tendency to build up lint deposit in the 
lower part? 

Mr. Kulp: I would say it doesn't make that any worse than it 
does without automatic cleaning. Mills are leaving harnesses alone 
and not cleaning them from one warp change to another. 

Mr. E; In a plant where the warp is not changed, where you have 
continuous tying back, would the benefits-be- as great as where 
the warp was removed from the harness? 


E. F. Culp (standing) speaks on 
loom cleaning to the Eastern Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. Seated is J. E. 
Shaw, whe led the weaving discus- 
sion. 
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Mr. Kulp: When you tie in a new warp you take the beam out 
and of course make the underneath part of the loom accessible 
for cleaning; at that time you can brush off the heddles same as 
you would if you didn’t have overhead cleaning. It all depends 
on the degree of cleaning you do. As I see it, it doesn't make 
much difference whether you change the entire warp or harness 
or whether you tie the warp on the loom. 

Chairman: How about when you have some type of rail system 
overhead for moving your beams down the alley; how about the 
height ? 

Mr. Kulp: If we have room we put the automatic cleaning job 
above the bridges. It just requires a different adjustment. In regard 
to horsepower for the weave room air, we are using now 414-h.p. 
per unit; if we can cover 90 looms that would give you about the 


horsepower requirements. I don't think in relation to the total 


horsepower in a weave room that the unit would make a big load 
on the weave room. 

Chairman: On Section 2 we have loom cleaning. The first ques- 
tion is “When do you clean looms now?" | 

Mr. E: We use the compressed air method and the cycle is 48 
hours. We have. continuous tying; we don't remove our harness 
or our pattern from the loom. We cover it every 48 hours with 
half a section one day and half the next. That is distributed over 
the shifts and each man is given roughly 100 to 125 looms and he 
blows off half of those in eight hours; the next day he blows. the 
other half which gives a 48-hour cycle for three-shift operation. 
That cycle would, of course, be tied into the operation, whatever 
it happened to be. There is no stoppage except when the front 
part of the loom is blown off (such as blowing off around the 
filling fork). Here there is a possibility of lint being blown irito 
the shed and woven into the shed. All of the back part of the 
loom is blown with compressed hose line. The air pressure at the 
hose nozzle is about 60 pounds. 

Mr. B: We have 24 looms out on a platform and have used com- 
mercial softener and have painted the loom with commercial soft- 
ener, then taken a steam jet and tried to clean them, then we did 
a very good job. But that probably cost us four or five dollars a 
loom. When you put them back in the loom, you have humidity, 
you have starch, you have lint and in six months they are as bad 
as they were before and it is a very serious question as to whether 
we don’t do too much loom cleaning. It might be better that we 
didn’t clean only when the warp came out and wipe the loom on 
the sides rather than use a brush or compressed air. On our combed 
broadcloth we have used compressed air for two years and finally 
gave up because we couldn't do it and keep our cloth clean. I am 
convinced you can do too much cleaning sometimes. 


Chairman: Don’t you think along that line that the amount of 
cleaning necessary would depend to a large extent on the type of 
goods you happen to be making? I can see where a fancy dress 
goods mill should do more cleaning than one making denim. | 

Mr. D: We have a loom cleaner, a special job, which goes over 
all our looms once every shift. We are using compressed air, 50 
to 60-pound pressure. That has been going on now for two years 
and over this period of time our looms are gradually becoming 
more and more contaminated with lint and grease and, of course, 
when the warp is out we go over the loom much more thoroughly 
and give it a good blowing off at that time. We are of the impres- 
sion now that even though we are spending a great deal of money 
having them blown off once each shift that we aren't keeping our 
looms as clean as they should be kept. At the present time we are 
putting on a program where we use cleaning solvent when the warp 
is Out and go in and wipe the looms off and brush them and give 
them a thorough cleaning at that time and then by going over 
them every day, by blowing them, we find we are keeping them 


much cleaner. To do a thorough job it takes about 45 minutes or 
an hour. 


Chairman: 1 believe you said you have experimented both ways 
—use of compressed air, mopping and what not, with and without 
your solvent. You find you are getting a much cleaner job by the 
use of a solvent; do you apply this solvent by spray? 

Mr. D: We tried spraying and we find that we like the method 
of mopping it on better; it doesn't make quite as big a mess 
as usually does spraying. Take a mop and mop all around and 
then sometimes you have to take a rag and go over and get that 
grease off but after you get through you really have done a thorough 
job and have a clean loom; by blowing once each shift you are able 
to keep them clean. That cuts down our grease and oil and seconds 
have dropped considerably. We don’t intend to do this as a regular 
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thing. We are going over these looms thoroughly and have them 
cleaned once and continue to blow them off each shift and possibly 
won't give them another thorough cleaning for another one or 
two years. This is a new experiment. We want to see how long 
we are able to keep them clean by blowing. Of course when they 
get filled with grease and lint again then we will have to give 
them another thorough cleaning. 

Chairman: You say that it took approximately 45 minutes to 
thoroughly clean the loom; thus the down time on that loom is 
45 minutes more than it was before. I would assume that the 
down time on that loom for tying in a warp and getting it started 
up you would have an hour and 15 minutes to an hour and a half? 

Mr. D: Something like that, it runs into an expensive proposition 
but it all goes back to if you want clean looms, If you want them 
clean that is the only way we have been able to get them clean. We 
found it to be financially justifiable and it cuts down the fire hazard. 

Mr. E: We assign one person to clean all filling forks. Instead 
of having it broken down to so many individuals one person is 
responsible for those and the weaver is relieved of that duty. 

Mr. D: We have our loom fixer go over the filling forks and 
clean them out once each shift. 

Mr. B: Our weavers are given a brush and clean their own filling 
forks. 

Mr. H: I would like to ask if anybody has tried to fasten a sta- 
tionary brush on the loom and as the lay travels back and forth 
hits it and keeps it clean. I have heard of that and wondered if 
anybody has tried it. 

Mr. D: We have two looms on which we are experimenting with 
those brushes now and a3 the lay goes back it hits the brush and 
that tends to clean the lint out but we haven't come to any definite 
decision on that as yet. 

Chairman: 1 haven't heard anything said about the oiling program 
along with the cleaning. I thought when the warp ts out the loom 
should be given a thorough oiling. Would somebody volunteer to 
tell me what his schedule is on oiling. | 

Mr. H: We grease and oil it when the warp is out. Two or three 
weeks ago I caught it about the time they cut the warp out and I 
thought I would see how much time it took and from the time the 
loom cleaner got on it and cleaned it up and the oiler got up and 
greased and oiled it and they had it back in 35 minutes. Those 
operators are on piece fate; the loom cleaner was waiting on the 
loom and the loom fixer was ready so they got it right out. 

Mr. E: I have tried cleaning on the third shift and I find that 
there is quite a bit of production loss on those looms when the 
first shift reports to work the next morning. Removing lint from 
the beam, the shed, the harness and ‘the other parts is a very good 
way to get a bunch of dissatisfied weavers because usually the ones 
assigned to the blowing off don’t have sufficient knowledge of 
how clean that loom should be to have it ready to start back up. 

Mr. E: | have at one time had an. entire weaving section equipped 
with that stationary brush. At the present time I have quite a few 
of those brushes on and the brush was designed by a brush engineer, 
if you call him that, and specially made and it does a good job. 
There is a possibility of it being moved out of adjustment and it 
requires constant observation. We are using a nylon brush which 
is very satisfactory, doesn’t have the tendency to load up and tangle 
up as an ordinary bristle brush would. It does have a tendency 
to push lint to the front of the fork, does the cleaning from the 
back side of the fork. It will keep any heavy deposit from building 
up but still needs periodic cleaning. 

Chairman: Mr. D, do you stop off the adjacent loom when you 
are giving this over-all cleaning to the loom when the warp is out? 

Mr. D: No. We quit using a spray and started mopping on 
account of spraying the adjacent loom. We only had one loom 
stopped when the rest of the looms were running. In blowing off 
we do not stop the looms off all at one time. 

Chairman: Do you feel like it would be necessary to stop off 
the adjacent loom if you were not using a solvent of some type 
and only blowing? 

Mr. D: No, it would not be necessary to stop off any looms. 

Mr. Kulp: Has anybody tried vacuum cleaning on looms? 


Chairman: Don't you think the biggest problem is getting enough 
vacuum to do a good job? 


Mr. E: The main trouble has been that it draws the lint through 
the warp and various parts of the loom and it just adheres to the 
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‘shafts and turn them around. 


warp threads; also the unit is not flexible enough to reach the 
parts that need to be reached. We had a 6Y)-horsepower unit. 

Chairman: We move to overhauling. Do you have a regular over- 
hauling period or method for loom maintenance ? 

Mr. D: In our overhauling we do not have a regular overhauling 
crew, We leave our overhauling up to our loom fixers. Each loom 
fixer is assigned so many looms, 30 in our case, where he is re- 
sponsible and in his daily routine he overhauls his looms, keeps 


them in good shape. They are responsible for the loom eatirely 


as mechanical work is concerned, crankshafts, etc. 

Mr. B: We have a head loom fixer and he helps fix bigger break- 
downs by taking out headgear or changing crankshafts, does. some 
checking behind the loom fixer. It seems to me like the bigger 
jobs could be well turned over to the head fixer, like changing 
head gears, so he could get that in operation. If you use a loom 
15 years the loom will run, but you are getting to the point where 
you have to do some work on it. Maybe the crankshaft boxes and 
crankshafts have to be changed and head gears have to be changed. 
How often do we get uneven cloth because we have worn parts ? 
There is a time when if you have 500 or 1,000 looms you should 
begin at No. 1 and put a man there and say, ‘Let's take this loom 
and find out if we can’t set.it up again.” There is a point when the 
loom should be put back in condition the way it was when it 
was bought. 

Mr. K: We find even though the head fixer does assist fixers, 
he helps when the fixer would be tied up for a period of time; it 
speeds up the job, gets him to his other jobs quicker. Lots of 
times in our case parts or material have to be secured from supply 
room or shop; he does that for the fixer, keeping the fixer in the 
mill or on the job rather than going out for them himself. We 
find that he is just a part of the organization. 3 

Chairman: 1 am sure all of you have loom fixers on your job 
and maybe one is not as proficient as the other. You can have 85 
per cent who can run a section and you still have 15 who wil! 
need additional help. Don’t you think that extra person more 
than pays for himself so far as the efficiency of your looms justifies ? 


Mr. E: In our case we call the head fixer an overhauler but he 
just assists in breakdown and changeovers and we have periodic 
checks that we put on different types of shafting when we find it 
necessary to remove bearings and have them rebushed, to remove 
We take’ more or less a motion at 
the time and, to be frank, we usually do it when we begin to have 
trouble which, I believe, is what most of them do. When that 
particular motion or part of the loom begins to give trouble and 
you diagnose that as your trouble you go to work on it and assign 
it to your overhauler, breakdown man, spare fixer, head fixer, what- 
ever term you designate. You assign him to assist in bringing this 
part of the loom back up to its standard performance. Thai has 
been my method, rather than take a loom and work it, as we say, 
from the floor up; we do it more or less by motions. 

Mr. B: Our supply room is quite some distance from the weave 
room and you find your fixers off the job a good part of the time. 
Almost any time of day you see one or two fixers going to the 
supply room. 

Mr. D: We are rather small. Our supply room is very conveni- 
ently located. Therefore, we do let our fixers go to the supply room 
after their parts although each fixer has a cupboard and in case of 
a picker stick or pickers they get more than one, usually keep a 
very small supply in that cupboard in order to cut down the trips 
to the supply room. 

Chairman: You mention that word cupboard, I want to know 
how many supplies are lost in this cupboard. In our plant you can 
go in the weave room and you can find most anything you want— 
picker sticks, pickers, anything else. I don’t know how much that 
is affecting our supply bill. 

Mr. B: Each loom fixer in each section has a box for the. three 
shifts. The boxes are supplied with shuttles, lug straps, binders or 
whatever is needed each week and charged out to that section every 
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week. The next week he goes again and replaces what has been 
taken away. That way you have charged it out to that particular 
section of three shifts. That, of course, cuts down going to the 
supply room. We did that rather than have a cupboard. With this 
method you do charge it to a particular section. 

Mr. K: Ours is similar to Mr. B's. Our supply room being fur- 
ther away from the weave room than most mills this fixer will come 
to secure requisition for a part and we have a centrally located file 
and he will put his part underneath the file to be repaired. Then 
this supply runner, who is on the job continuously going back and 
forth, will pick it up, take it out and bring it back to the proper 
section. It comes back to that head fixer or some man in that 
capacity. We find it does save quite a bit of time in rebuilding 
parts or having things made or having to haye alterations made, 


YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


that he can do that or have it does for a number of fixers, possibly 
three or four at the same time, have only one out while another 
fixer is on the job. 

Chairman: Speaking of loom fixers, I imagine most of us pay 
loom fixers by the hour. Is anybody paying by the pick? 

Mr. D: Our weavers and battery fillers all are paid on picks, to- 
gether with cleaning. Of course our breakdown is divided into 
parts, cleaning and production. We call them points and, of 
course, they are paid so many points for each operation and if they 
do all the elements, the job is broken down into elements. If they 
do all of these elements we add up the total number of, points, 
then have a base rate we get their pay from. We have found it 
very satisfactory up to this point and we think it is working very 
well. We find the upkeep comes to less. The supply bill is less 
and production is up. All of them have been educated to the point 
that it is not only for their benefit but everybody's benefit as a 
whole to keep the looms in as good shape as possible, being able 
to keep them running. ' 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 19 — Fixing: Looms 


[\HERE is so much to be said on the subject of fixing 
looms that it is difficult to determine just where to 


begin in order to lay out an orderly plan of procedure to 


follow through to get the job done properly and perma- 
nently. Most people will agree that when a loom fixer goes 


to a loom, one that is giving trouble, and makes a few | 


minor adjustments and leaves the loom running and making 
good cloth, that he has done a good job of loom fixing. | 
admit that could be true, but as a rule it is not literally 
true, because while making the adjustments that caused the 
loom to run, and apparently in good shape, he could have 
overlooked some part, or parts, out of adjustment, pr loose, 
which might create a bigger job, and probably broken parts 
and more defective cloth. The above type of loom fixing is 
what we refer to as punching them over, making them go, 
but when one does this kind of fixing he is piling up un- 
necessary work for himself and the fixers on the other 
shifts, and at the same time lowering the efhciency of the 
output from the looms and increasing the supply cost for 
his section. | 

My experiences have convinced me that good loom fixing 
consists of the following methods and procedures. First, 
the loom fixer should have an adequate set of pocket tools, 
and an oil cup, and take them with him to every loom he 
works on. (Of course, there will be jobs to do when the 
pocket tools are not sufficient, and he will have to go to 
his work bench or tool box to do the job). He should 
determine what the loom is doing, or failing to do properly, 
before doing any work on it, and sometimes the trouble 
with the loom is not readily apparent, and in this event J 
think it is wise policy for the fixer to consult the weaver as 
to why the loom is flagged. After the trouble has been 
determined the fixer should have a memorized method of 
procedure to follow through to correct the trouble. When 
doing this he will not only remove the present trouble, and 
get the loom fixed, but will prevent future trouble and 
breakdowns and loom stoppages, and the use of unnecessary 
supplies. There will be some remote exceptions to the 
things which I will advocate. The loom might not run 
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properly after doing all the things which I prescribe, but 
in a great majority of cases it will. But I still contend that 
it is good loom fixing on account of the many troubles it 
will prevent in the future. I think we should all bear in 
mind the fact that we never reach perfection in our work. 


If that were not true, progress in our line of work would 
cease. 


Looms Slamming Off 


We refer to a loom slamming off when it is stopped off 
abruptly on the forward movement of the lay by the protec- 
tor rod daggers failing to clear the frog pieces, or steels. 
The things which can, and do, cause this to happen are too 
numerous to mention in detail, but the following procedure 
will correct this condition in a great majority of cases and 
at the same time get a lot of good preventive loom fixing 
done. Check the following things in the order mentioned. 
(When I say check, I mean to examine carefully, adjust, 
replace if necessary, and tighten securely. ) 

Remove the shuttle from the shuttle box and check the 
following parts: (1) The reed and back box plates. (2) 
The crank arms and the crank arm pins. (3) The frogs. 
(4) The back binders and front box plates. (5) The pro- 
tector rods. (6) The protector rod fingers. (7) The crank 
and camshaft gears. (8) The crank and camshaft bearings. 
(Check the above mentioned parts on both ends of the 
looms, with the exception, of course, the crank and cam 
shaft gears). (9) Place the shuttle in the shuttle box and 
box it properly. (10) The picker and picker stick. (11) 
The parallel, parallel shoe and the parallel plug. (12) The 


pick shaft and the pick arm. (13) The height of the lug 


strap hanger or holder. (14) The check strap holder, the 
check strap friction bracket and the shuttle check. (15) The 
leather bumper. (16) Turn the lay until the pick ball rests 
on the highest point of the pick cam point and adjust the 
lug strap to obtain the desired stroke on the picker stick 
and tighten both lug straps securely. Turn the lay back 
slightly and check timing of pick. (17) Place the shuttle 
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in the opposite end of the loom and repeat the checks from 
ten through 17 on that end of the loom. (18) The tension 
on the cloth. (19) Harness setting and timing. (20) The 
belt if belt-driven; the friction parts if motor-driven. 


The Reasons Why 


The shuttle must be removed from the box before the 
following settings and adjustments can be made. 

(1) When a new warp is tied onto the loom a different 
reed will be used. (The exception to this rule is when a 
portable tying-in machine is used to tie the warp yarn to 
the pattern without removing the pattern from the loom. ) 
Sometimes the reed will have bent dents, or bent end pieces, 
and this will cause the shuttle to be deflected from its 
straight course of passage through the sheds from box to 
box. This will prevent the proper boxing of the shuttle 
and will cause the loom to slam off. And very often the 
reed will be found to be loose on account of the reed cap 
not being driven down sufficiently on top of the reed. This 
also will cause the above-mentioned trouble. The back box 
plates will sometimes be found loose and this will interfere 


with the passage of the shuttle. After tightening the back 


box plate it is wise to check to see if the cap screw, which 
holds the box in place, extends through the plate. If the 
screw is allowed to extend through and past the inside 
smooth surface of the plate it will interfere with the passage 
of the shuttle and will also damage the shuttle. 

(2) The crank arms should not have any lost motion 
between the crankshaft and- the crank arm pins, because 
this will prevent the smooth rotation of the lay and this 
will interfere with the straight passage of the shuttle. This 
lost motion is removed by adjusting the crank arm strap 
bolts. There is a lot of strain on the crank arm pins. They 
are eccentric in design and very often work loose; this will 
interfere with the smooth rotation of the lay and cause the 
loom to slam off. It will also cause numerous other troubles 
such as faulty transfer of the filling bobbjn from the battery 
_- into the shuttle, sometimes resulting in broken bobbins, 
bursted shuttles, broken box plates, broken hopper stands, 
etc. In fact, it will prevent ‘the proper functioning of the 
entire filling motion. 

(3) The frogs should be in a fixed position at all times 
while the loom is in operation, They are held in place by 
the frog stops. Sometimes these stops will work loose or 
be positioned and tightened too far back and in either event 
the frogs will gradually work back too far and the protector 
rod dagger will not clear them in time, resulting in the loom 
slamming off. Sometimes lint will accumulate underneath 
the frog steels and raise them up too high and this also will 
- prevent the clearance of them by the daggers. 

(4) The back binders have a strip of leather on the 
inside which contacts the shuttle. They also have a smal! 
piece of leather on the back side which contacts the dagger 
finger. If either of these leathers are excessively worn it 
will prevent the shuttle from boxing properly, hence loom 
slam off. If the hole in the binder or the fibre bushing, or 
the binder stud are excessively worn they should be re- 
placed, as any one of these things will cause the loom to 
slam off. The binder springs should be adjusted and tight- 
ened. The binder stud bolts should be tight or this will 
cause the loom to slam off. The front box plates also have 
a leather covering on the inside and this leather should be 
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kept in good condition at all times to prevent damage to 
the shuttle and also looms slamming off. 

(5) There is an enormous strain and wear on the protec- 
tor rods and too often they do not get the needed amount 
of oil. (This is just one of the many places where the loom 
fixer can use his own oil cup to an advantage). If the 
protector rods or the protector rod caps are excessively worn 
it will prevent the daggers from being raised high enough 
to clear the frog steels and the loom will slam off occasion- 
ally. This condition can sometimes be remedied by remov- 
ing and filing the caps to draw them in nearer the rod 
instead of replacing the rods. Sometimes the protector rod 
daggers will become chipped or rounded off on the points 
where they contact the frog steels. In this case the rod 
should be replaced. 

(6) The protector rod fingers are attached to the protec- 
tor rod and they contact the leather piece on the back 
binder. The set screws holding them to the rod will some- 
times work loose and they will move out of adjustment. In 
this event the protector rod daggers will not be raised to a 
sufficient height to allow them to clear the frog steels and 
the loom will slam off. These fingers are designed for two 
set screws and there should be two set screws in them, as 
one is not sufficient to hold them in place. 


(7) The crank and camshaft gears must be kept tight at 
all times or the loom will slam off. Also they must be in 
proper mesh. If they are too deep in gear they will grind 
and wear unnecessarily and also retard the speed of the loom 
and will cause the loom to slam off. If they are two shallow 
in mesh it will cause the power on the pick to be reduced 
and will cause the loom to slam off. These geats wear at the 


point of the pick. This wearing point is confined to one. 


place, about three teeth in the gear on the crank shaft gear 
and at two places on the camshaft gear. (The crankshaft 
gear makes two revolutions while the camshaft gear is 
making one). If the gears are not too badly worn the life 
of these gears can be greatly prolonged by loosening the 
crankshaft gear and moving the worn portions of it off the 
point of the pick. Of course this will necessitate the retiming 
of all the cams and gears on the cam shaft. A new gear, 
crank or camshaft should never be put in to run with an 
old gear that has become worn. When one is replaced both 
should be replaced and if one of the gears is in reasonably 
good condition it can be saved and put in with another gear 
that has been slightly worn. | 


(8) There is a constant strain on the cam and crankshaft 
bearings while the loom is in operation and if either one of 
these bearings work loose the loom will slam off. If either 
of the bearings or either of the shafts become excessively 
worn it will reduce the power on the pick and cause the 
loom to slam off. The things which I will mention from 
time to time that reduce the power on the pick should be 


corrected instead of lowering the lug strap on the picker 


stick to compensate for this loss of power. Lowering the 
lug strap on the stick is just plain bad loom fixing. This 
creats a harsh, heavy pick and will put unnecessary strain on 
many parts of the loom, thereby causing needless wear and 
breakage of many parts. 

(9) Place the shuttle in the box ‘ad box it properly. If 
the shuttle is not boxing correctly it will cause the loom to 
slam off, besides causing numerous other troubles. (Boxing 
the shuttle was covered in Part 12 of this series, March, 
1950, issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN). 


(10) If the picker is excessively worn it should be re- 
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ALLEN Series “G” Beams 
for all High Speed Warpers 


STYLE GK for Cotton warps, 
shown above. Also GR with extra 
reinforcement for Rayon, and 
‘GN of heaviest construction for 
Nylon and Synthetics. 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 


— ALLEN — 


BEAM C©®MPANY 


High Speed Warper Beams . 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General offices — 151 River Road; New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textite Localities and all Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 


“WEAVE ROOM WILL” SAYS: 


“Davis Makes Open 
Pin Boards with Pins 
to Fit Your Quills!” 
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Davis Open Pin Boards really protect delicate yarns. 


Made of one continuous wire running through a channel, Davis 
pins assure durability. 


' Ask for complete information. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 
JOHN P. BATSON, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 5. C. 


R. E. L. HOLT, JR., P. O. Box 1474, GCreensbore, N. C. 
BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS —————— 


LOOM 


Finest Quality 


Diamond Hard 


PHONE 5678 


also CHROMIUM PLATING 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


REEDS 


For weaving every fabric 


Specializing in STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


Velvet Smooth 
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placed. If it is loose it should be tightened. If it is out of 
parallel with the shuttle spur it should be paralleled, as 
either of these things will cause the loom to slam off. If 
the picker stick is excessively worn or split it should be 
replaced. 

(11) If the parallel is loose on the rocker shaft it will 


reduce the power on the ‘pick and cause the loom to slam ° 


off. If the parallel shoe is loose on the picker stick it will 


cause the loom to slam off. If the parallel plug 1s worn too 


much it will reduce the power on the pick and cause the 


loom to slam off. When checking the parallel be sure that 


the heel spring and the heel strap are both in good condi- 
tion and properly adjusted and tightened. 

(12) Lost motion in the pick shaft, caused by excessive 
wear of the shafts or the boxes or lost motion lengthwise 
in the shaft, will reduce the power on the pick and cause 
the loom to slam off. If the pick arm is loose it will also 
reduce the power on the pick. 

(13) The height of the lug strap hangers or holders 
will vary slightly on the different models of looms and the 
type of fabrics being woven. Taking these things into con- 
sideration, each mill should determine what is best for its 
job. The measure should be from the top of the heel bolt 
to the bottom of the long lug and not from the top of the 
heel nuts or picker stick washer. An average range for this 
setting will be from eight to 81/4 inches. Looms using 
larger and longer shuttles might find it necessary to drop 
slightly below eight inches, but I would not advise this if it 
can possibly be avoided. 

(14) The check strap holder, the check strap, the check 
strap friction and the shuttle check all take a terrific beating 
while the loom is in operation. If either of them work 
loose, and they very often do, it will prevent the shuttle 


from boxing perfectly and cause the loom to slam off. If 


the check holder or the friction bracket are allowed to con- 
tinue loose, while the loom is in operation, the lay will 
become damaged beyond repair and the lay is a very expen- 
sive part. (Adjusting the check strap and the shuttle check 
was covered in Part 12 of this series, March, 1950, issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN). 

(15) The leather bumper on the shipper end of the 
loom is wedge, driving fit in the picker stick slot of the 
lay and will last for many years before becoming worn 
enough to require replacement; but the bumper on the bat- 
tery end of the loom is held in place by a bolt extending 
through the picker stick guide, the bumper and the sword 
extension and this bumper will requently become worn to 
the extent that it will cause wear on the picker stick and 
thereby reduce the power on the pick and the loom will 
slam off. This bumper bolt should be kept securely tight- 
ened at all times. 

(16) Too short a stroke, or throw, on the picker stick 
will reduce the power on the pick and cause the loom to 
slam off. The pick cam timed too early or too late will do 
the same. 

(18) If the tension on the cloth or warp yarn is too 
tight it will reduce the space between the open sheds of the 
warp yarn and thereby trap the shuttle and cause the loom 
to slam off. If the tension is too slack it will cause the 
shuttle to be thrown out of the loom and the loom will slam 
off. 

(19) If the harnesses are not set and timed properly it 
will cause the same troubles as mentioned above in 17 and 
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can and does cause many other troubles beside the ones 
mentioned. 


(20) A belt too slack or too tight will cause a loom to 
slam off. If the belt is too slack it will slip or give too 
much on the pick and reduce the power. If the belt is too 
tight it will cause the lay to rotate unevenly and this jerky 
movement of the lay will prevent the proper boxing of the 
shuttle and the loom will slam off. The belt should ‘not 
slip on the pulley when the loom picks, but it should be 
slack enough to stretch or give slightly on the pick. This 
will give a smooth, easy pick and a smooth unbroken rota- 
tion of the lay. Most loom fixers use starch on the loom 
belts when the loom is not running smoothly. I do not 
approve of the use of starch on a loom belt or any belt, as 
it only gives temporary relief and leaves the belt in worse 
condition than before it was applied. If the belt is too 
tight it should be taken off and pieced. If it is sticky or 
gummy, as they will be at times in all weave rooms due to 
the heavy humidity, the best remedy I have found is to 
scrape the surface of the belt clean, using a sharp edged 
tool (a half round file is good) and then apply a small 
amount of tallow, or Neatsfoot oil is much better. When I 
speak of tallow I do mean pure tallow and not what we use 
and call shuttle tallow, as most of this so-called tallow con- 
tains some wax, which of course should never be applied to 
a loom belt. The pure tallow or Neatsfoot oil applied to 
a belt will increase the usable life of the belt and also will 
maintain it in a soft, pliant condition. A friction too loose 
on motor-driven looms will cause the loom to slam off. A 


loose friction can be caused by excessive wear or improper - 


adjustment of any of the parts connected ‘with the friction 
mechanism, from the shipper handle to the friction disc. 


Reasons and Values of Routine Checks 


I realize that the things I am advocating are somewhat of 
a departure from the regular established methods and pro- 
cedures of fixing looms now being followed in most mills. 
I think every experienced weave room man will agree that 
everything that I have advocated checking can, and does, 
cause the loom to slam off. It will be surprising to many 
how quick this check can be made, provided the loom is in 
reasonably good condition, and if the loom is not in good 
condition, it certainly is good loom fixing to locate the 
troubles and correct them in order to avoid more and pre- 
ventable troubles at a later date. I do not claim that the 
loom fixer will always have the time to do all the jobs he 
might find needing attention when making this routine 
check, but it is good loom fixing to: detect these things and 
have them corrected. For instance, as a rule the fixer would 
not have the time to remove cam and crank shafts, lays, etc., 
and at the same time keep the looms on his job running. 

Most mills have breakdown men or overhaulers to do the 
big jobs on the looms which would take up too much of 
the fixer’s time. Unless these troubles are found and cor- 
rected from day to day the general efficiency of all the 
looms will gradually be lowered and the supply cost will 
gradually rise. I think the loom. fixer is the proper one to 
locate these troubles. By so doing he will correct many 
small troubles before they develop into big jobs or break- 
downs. It will enable him to become a much better loom 
fixer and he will soon learn that the jobs he will prevent 
will be saving him much more time than is required to 
make the routine checks every time he works on a loom, 
regardless of trouble with the loom. I have two reasons 
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AT LAST— 
A CLEANER BUILT EXPRESSLY FOR LOOMS 


SPEEDYLECTRIC 


STEAM-JET-CLEANER JC-20LCS 


ag 
cuts costs 25° or more 


CORN STARCHES, 


N. Y- 
ATLANTA, © 


Designed by textile men for tex- 
tile mills, the SPEEDYLECTRIC 
JC-20LCS will meet all your re- 
quirements . ... for speed ... for 
efficiency .. . for economy. Users 
actually report savings of 75%— 
and more! Features like this teil 
why: 
Compact and portable—16” x 40” . . ball bearing swivel 

casters—turn on a dime! 

Power requirements — 20 KW — readily available in mills 
. 550, 440, 230 volts, 3 phase. 
Safe-+A.S.M.E. Code .. . no flames, fumes or fire hazards 
. no tubes or coils. 
Easy to operate—Steam at the flick of a:'switch—steam and 
solvent under push button control at lance. 
Effective—High temperature dry steam atomized with sol- 
vents whisks off oil, grease, lint and caked on dirt. 

For further proof that the SPEEDYLECTRIC Steam- 
Jet Cleaner JC-20LCS can make important savings in your 
plant, write today for Bulletin 212-12. 


LIVINGSTONE ENGINEERING CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam Boilers and Cleaners 


100 GROVE ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Nuform ENDLESS 
CHECK STRAP | 


~ 


Patent No. 2,347,539 
| 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


Manutacturers Quality Loom Leathers 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


| Box 44 


NUFORM ENDLESS KWIK-LOCK 
Check Strap, used wherever endless 


check straps are preferred. 


This is one endless check strap that 
really works instead of merely sliding: 
back and forth. The laced sides give 
additional friction with less tension. 
Installed without disturbing heel 
bolts or picker sticks. Preferred by 
loom fixers because it requires less 
work, 


Will give you lower check strap cost 


per loom hour. 


All inquiries will be answered 


immediately. 


Phone 3100 
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| GASTONIA 
ECONOMICAL, MILL SUPPLY CO. 


QUALITY BLEACHING | Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
: Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


LIQUID 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


Solvay Technical 
Service is always ers— 
ready to offer helpful suggestions for improving your | 
bleaching par Aloo svaitahde are the following Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 
three technical bulletins. For your free copy of any one : 

or all three of these bulletins—or for Solvay Technical 
Service—simply write on your business letterhead. 
Solvay Technical Bulletin No. 7—‘‘Liquid Chlorine" 


| Solvay Technical Bulletin No. 12—‘‘The Analysis of Liquid SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING t 


for every 


Chlorine and Bleach" 
Solvay Technical Bulletin No. 14—"‘Chlorine Bleach Solution" AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
| 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


@ Cole builds vessels | 


dye-vats, kiers, starch- 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching kettles, acid tanks, jib PRESSURE VESSELS 


boxes, or other process- FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 
ALL TYPE COLORS ing vessels for the fin- 


ON COTTON YARNS ishing and dyeing in- 
: dustry ... in stainless 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


steel, nickel-clad steel, 


or : of standard steel 


lined with monel metal. 


Our long experience in 


- the design and fabrica- 


MERROW tion of vessels for the 


Aye textile industry may be 


High Speed Overedging, of help to you. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
2 on Knitted and Woven 


Established 1838 


Wear of All Kinds. 
Quality Results Write for latest Cole 
— High Produc- 


tion — Conveni- ca:alog—“Tank Talk.” 


“COLE 


Minimum Time 
Out for Adiust- 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA, 


ment and 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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for suggesting: that the above checks be made in the order 
named: first, is for the fixer's convenience, to save him 
time and wasted effort while going over the loom, and 
second, first things must be done first when fixing a loom 
or most of the fixer’s work will be nullified. If the fixer 
does not study and learn these reasons why, and follow 
them through, he will be working in a confused state of 


mind and not be quite sure about what he is doing or why 
he is doing it thus and so. 

We must believe in a thing, be thoroughly convinced a 
thing is good before we can accept and use it whole-heart- 
edly. To one wishing to prove the merits of the things | 
have advocated herein, I would suggest they make the fol- 
lowing test: write the 20 things I have named on 20 sheets 
of paper, one on each page, have a good loom fixer check 
50 or 100 looms and write down under the correct heading 
the things he finds needing attention. 


Bleaching, Dyeing Finishing 


Fast Shades Nylon 


By G. T. DOUGLAS 


HEN a synthetic fiber is. discovered, it is first sub- 

jected to physical tests for strength, elongation, 
elasticity, etc., and its resistance to domestic and laundry 
washing agencies such as soap, mild alkalies and bleaching 
solutions is studied. If reports are favorable, the fiber is 
made available to the spinner who passes the yarn to the 
weaver, both assessing the performance of the new material 
on existing processing machinery. Investigations are con- 
ducted to obtain optimum conditions of processing and all 
being well, or promising, including the economic side, a 
new fiber is projected for development to the manufacturing 
scale. Even before all this work is completed, the color 
chemist has had the opportunity of carrying out preliminary 
investigational dyeing experiments on the fiber and natur- 
ally, all the available types of dyes are applied by conven- 
tional methods to assess the dyeability of the fiber. 

It is amazing theenthusiasm, sometimes misplaced enthu- 
siasm, that is engendered in a fiber when it has first been 
colored. The dyestuff used may possess little or no fastness 
properties and may not meet the mildest of wet fastness 
treatments, or may even be destroyed by sunlight in the 
course of a few hours. Rarely is it possible to forecast the 
fastness properties of a dyestuff on a new fiber. But to the 
eye, color has added beauty and the organic chemist may 
have fleeting visions and dreams of his new fiber displacing 
all other natural and synthetic fibers. As yet, no fiber has 
possessed all the desirable properties of the natural fibers 
and usually, also suffers from some of their defects. Nylon 
is no exception, but its growing importance in the textile 


field shows that this synthetic fiber is establishing itself and — 


most people will agree that the future for nylon is bright. 


Dyeing of Nylon 


Nylon can be dyed with almost every range of dyestuff 
and it can be said that there is no more versatile fiber as far 
as ‘‘colorability’’ is concerned. However, the dispersed ace- 
tate rayon dyestuffs have undoubtedly been the most popular 
colors and will continue to be so. For many purposes, such 
as lingerie and dress goods, in view of their excellent level- 
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ing properties, compatability in admixture and their ability 
to cover yarn irregularities, dispersed dyestuffs are eminently 
suitable. Soluble acetate rayon dyestuffs, e.g. Solacets, are 
also admirably suited for nylon dyeing. The dyestuffs in 
this class build up well and are more fast than the dispersed 
types to washing, in that adjacent white nylon is not stained 
from alkaline soaping liquors. 

The acid dyestuffs provide a comprehensive range of 
shades of superior wet fastness to both the aforementioned 
ranges and also yield, in general, brighter shades. The pre- 
metallized dyestuffs have good light fastness but do not 
build up well on nylon while the shades are limited in their 
brightness. Basic dyestuffs are bright and are readily applied 
but suffer from extremely low light fastness properties 
while direct dyestuffs, apart from a few which almost ap- 
proach acid dyestuffs in structure, yield low color value or 
only tint nylon. Not one of these ranges is fast to repeated 
severe washing and to achieve this it is necessary to resort 
to chrome, vat and azoic dyestuffs. 


Chrome Dyestuffs 


A study of the application of chrome dyestuffs to nylon 
was made and it was soon evident that chrome dyestuffs 
were difficult to chrome when using normal wool techniques. 
Increased quantities of reagents and an increased time of 
processing, to effect complete metallization, only yielded 
limited success and had the added disadvantage that strip- 
ping of the dyestuff by acid dichromate was accentuated. 

Analysis of the problem suggested that the difficulties 
arise because: (a) the absorptive capacity of nylon for 
dichromate ions is much less than that of wool; (b) in con- 
trast to wool, the nylon is incapable of readily reducing 
dichromate anions to chromic cations, which are required 
before chelation with the dyestuff can take place; (c) chrom- 
ing with chromic salts, such as chromic sulphate or chromic 
fluoride, is impracticable, because nylon does not readily 
absorb metallic cations. 

Investigations have shown, that while the absorption of 
dichromate ions is low, it is nevertheless sufficient for com- 
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plete metallization of most dyestuffs. It follows, therefore, 


that in the afterchrome method of applying chrome dye-. 


stuffs, the reduction step is the principal difficulty. This has 
been overcome by the simple expedient of introducing a 
reducing treatment after the chroming stage. This not only 
insures maximum metallization of the dyestuff within the 
nylon, but also completely removes residual dichromate, 
which is not removed: by simple washing treatments. Re- 
sidual dichromate, present within the nylon, is liable to 
produce serious defects in the dyed material. These are: 
(1) on exposure to sunlight, the residual dichromate, pres- 
ent within the nylon, is photo-reduced with a corresponding 
degradation of the fiber; (2) there is a possibility that 
dichromate may be removed in sufficient quantity by pers- 
piration to produce skin irritations. 

Not only does the special technique devised at Blackley 
completely eliminate these defacts, but it also enables milder 
conditions of chroming to be employed, in which the amount 
of dichromate and the acidity of the croming bath are 
reduced. 

As a class, the chrome dyestuffs have poor redistribution 
properties, so to insure level dyeing, the absorption of dye- 
stuffs must be carefully controlled. 

For maximum penetration and levelness of result, the 
majority of the chrome dyestuffs are applied as follows: 
The dyebath is set with the requisite quantity of pre- 
dissolved dyestuff, 1/2-2.0 per cent ammonia (.910) and 
3:0 per cent ammonium acetate. Dyeing is commenced cold, 
the temperature is slowly raised to 95°—100° C. and 
dyeing continued for at least three-quarters of an hour. To 
complete exhaustion, a gradual addition of up to four per 
cent formic acid (85 per cent) is made. Chroming is effected 
in a ee set with four per cent formic acid (85 per cent) 
and 1/,-2 per cent potassium dichromate, depending on 
depth of shade. These quanties are based on a liquor ratio 
of 40:1. After chroming for one hour at 95° C., dissolved 
sodium thiosulphate approximately four times the quantity 
of dichromate used, is added to the dyebath, and 20-30 
minutes allowed to complete the reduction of dichromate 
within the nylon and produce maximum metallization of the 
dyestuff. 

When heavy shades are being chromed, a trace of dye- 
stuff present in the chroming bath may cause flocculation of 
colloidal sulphur, In machine dyeing especially, this pre- 
cipitation of sulphur is objectionable. The precipitation 
can be avoided by an addition of 0.3 gram dissolved glue 
per litre of chroming liquor, immediately before the addi- 
tion of sodium thiosulphate. Alternatively, adjusting the 
bath ‘to a pH of 4.5 is also effective. Before drying, it is 
advantageaus to give the nylon a light scour. 

Only a few members of the chrome dyestuff range are 
not applicable to nylon by this method. In their dyeing 
behavior on nylon, chrome dyestuffs exhibit all the charac- 
teristics of acid dyestuffs. The individual rates of dyeing 
are of little value for predicting the behavior of dyestuffs in 
admixture. 

The majority of chrome dyestuffs possess excellent build- 


ing-up properties on nylon, but even at 95° C., have poor 


redistribution properties. As a class they have poor tem- 
perature range properties, and in general, their application 
is not feasible below 90° C. For piece goods, closed winches 
or jigs should be employed and for yarn, pressure circulating 
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machines are ideal. Yarn irregularities are not covered by 
chrome dyestuffs. In this respect the chrome dyestuffs be- 
have in the same way as the acid dyestuffs. Some members 
of the range are also sensitive to traces of iron and copper 
yielding shade inconsistencies. 

Chrome dyestuffs are very much faster to wet treatments 
on nylon than they are on wool. Selected chrome dyestuffs 
are capable of withstanding five separate one-half hour 
treatments at 98°-100° C. in five g/l soap and three g/I 
soda ash. A combination worthy of note for the production 
of mode shades is: Solochrome Yellow C, Solochrome Red 
ER, Solochromate Fast Blue B. 

Nylon delustered with titanium dioxide is fairly rapidly 
degraded on exposure to sunlight. Experiments have. shown 
that, if nylon is treated with as little as 1/20 per cent po- 
tassium dichromate and then reduced with sodium thiosul- 
phate, the material is nearly four times as resistant to light 
as 1s untreated nylon. Because the recommended chroming 
process involves a similar treatment, chrome dyed material 


is also more resistant to light than untreated delustered - 


nylon. This protective action of chromic salts makes chrome 
dyes very.suitable for usages on materials which are liable 
to be subjected to prolonged daylight exposure. A range of 
shades excepting greens can be produced with light fastness 
figures of five up to six or seven on the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists’ scale of one to eight. 

An extension to this work has shown that copper com- 
plexes of the chrome dyestuffs yield, in general, a range of 
dyestuffs of higher light fastness, although the wet fastness 
properties are not so high, but are still superior to acid 
dyestuffs in this respect. Cationic copper, in the same way 
as cationic chromium, is not taken up readily by nylon, so 
the simple expedient of preparing a salt where the copper 
is in the anion was resorted to. Copper sulphate was treated 
with bisulphite in the presence of sodium chloride to give 
sodium cuprochloride (NaCuCl,). After dyeing with the 
chrome dyestuffs, as set out previously, the nylon is treated 
in a bath at 95° C. for one-half hour containing two per 
cent sodium cuprochloride. The copper anion is readily ad- 
sorbed onto the end amino groups and chelation is effected 
without any reduction treatment as in the case of the bichro- 
mate. 

Cobalt complexes of chrome dyestuffs yield a few inter- 
esting shades but in general these possess low light fastness. 
The cobalt is introduced by employing sodium cobalti- 
nitrite as an aftertreatment as for the formation of the cop- 


‘per complexes. As this chemical possesses quite strong oxi- 


dizing properties certain of the chrome dyestuffs suffer oxi- 
datory degradation. This cobalt aftertreatment is, however, 
of very limited interest commercially. 


Vat Dyestuffs 


To augment the range of fast to boiling chrome colors, it 
is necessary to employ selected vat dyestuffs. Application by 
normal methods fails to give satisfactory results as the alka- 
line leuco compounds possess slow diffusion rates into nylon 
and in many cases only slightly tint the fiber after normal 
dyeing periods. White and Nicol showed that application 
could be effected. if high temperature dyeing was resorted 
to. By employing caustic sida and Formosul, and dyeing at 
90°-95° C. for three-quarters to one hour, good color value 
could be realized. Exhaustion is improved by the addition 
of sodium chloride. For oxidation, air, percarbonate in the 
soaping bath, or persulphate and acid, may be employed. 
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Blues of the indanthrone type are very liable to be partially 
destroyed, greening of the shade occurring and in some 
cases may yield a gray shade due to the high temperature. 
Certain halogenated and dibenzoylamino-vat dyestuffs also 
suffer from degradation under alkaline reducing conditions 
at high temperatures. 

In general, the vat dyestuffs yield low light fastness on 
nylon as they are not ageregated to the crystalline state in 
which they are present when dyed on cellulosic fibers. An 
analysis of the results of daylight exposures shows that a 
definite correlation exists between the light fastness realized 
on nylon and the chemical constitution of the vat dyestuffs. 
The following table gives the light fastness of the main 


constitutional dyestuff groups: 


Number of Light Pastness 


Homogeneous Range 8.D.C. 1-8 

Chemical Type Dyestuffs Tested Scale 
Thioindigoid : 5 1 to 1-2 
Pyranthrone . 1 to 2 
Phthaloylacridone 4 1 to 34 
Benzoylamino-anthraquinone 2-3 to 3-4 
Dibenzanthrone 13 3-4 to 5-6 
Anthraquinone-carbazole 13 4-5 to 5-6 
Indanthrone . 1 5-6 to 6-7 


A further interesting generality is that all dyestuffs which 
are known to accelerate the tendering of cellulosic fibers on 
exposure to light have a very low light fastness on nylon. 

The following vat dyestuffs are of especial interest on 
nylon as they possess good light fastness and, of course, are 


fast to repeated soap and soda boiling: | 
Light Fastness on 


S.D.C. Scale 
Caledon Gold Orange 3G ‘ 5-6 
Caledon Brilliant Violet 3B 4-5 
Caledon Dark Blue G 4-5 
Caledon Jade Green XN atin 5 


Solubilized Vat Dyestuffs 


These suffer from the same defects in light fastness as 
their parents. They are difficult to apply, requiring also high 
temperatures to realize penetration of the nylon. The vat 
esters are best applied from an acid Formosul dyebath and 
the parent bath is regenerated by treatment in a solution 
containing one-quarter per cent sodium nitrite and one-quar- 
ter per cent sulphuric acid (168° Tw) at 50° C. for 15 
minutes. A patented process recommends a steaming after- 
treatment and this, causing some aggregation, does effect ‘an 
improvement in light fastness but in all cases the light fast- 
ness of the vat esters is inferior to that realized on the cellu- 
losic fibers. Because of application difficulties, the vat esters 
are not likely to find a very great outlet on all-nylon fabrics. 


Azoic Dyestuffs 


The view generally held is that azoic combinations cannot 
be applied to nylon by the normal techniques employed for 
their application to cellulosic fibers as (1) the naphthol 
body has poor affinity from alkaline solutions at low tem- 
peratures, and (2) the diazonium chloride does not pene- 
trate into the naphthol treated nylon. 

A reinvestigation into the application of azoic dyestuffs to 
nylon yielded some interesting points: 

(a) Uptake of inert coupling componeni—The Bren- 
thol range was applied to nylon as free hydroxy compounds 
and as the sodium salts and the absorption measured at tem- 
peratures 20°-100° C, Over a period of 45 minutes, maxi- 
mum absorption was realized at 80°-85° C. The absorption 
of the hydroxy compounds at 85° C. was generally appre- 
ciably lower than that of the naphtholic ion when sodium 
chloride, which increases exhaustion, was added to the dye- 
bath. The uptake of Brenthols on nylon was found to be as 
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high as onto viscose rayon when employing the optimum 
temperatures of application for each fiber. The following 
table gives a selection to illustrate the absorption of Bren- 
thols on to nylon. 


Per Cent Exhaustion 
Brenthol AS 


Brenthol BA 51 
Brenthol BT 87 
Brenthol CT 76 
Brenthol FR . 40 


Dyebath conditions: 2g./l. Brenthol, L.R. 20:1, Tempera- 
ture 85° C. Time—45 minutes. 

(b) Coupling—From a consideration of the ‘chemical 
structure of nylon, it is not unexpected that the diazonium 
chlorides are totally incapable of penetrating nylon from 
acid solution and in practice this was found to be the case. 
Treatment of Brenthol dyed nylon yielded little or no 
coupling in a'diazotized base even at slightly elevated tem- 
peratures. Any coupling which took place was mostly on 


‘the surface of the fiber and the tint produced was neither 


fast to soaping nor to rubbing. The free base was, however, 
readily absorbed from an alkaline dyebath even at low tem- 
peratures. Diazotization of the base in situ, by treatment in 
sodium nitrite and ‘hydrochloric acid for one-half hour at 
25° C., produced coupling. Full coupling was complete 
within the period. Increase in the temperature of diazotiza- 
tion yielded increased rate of coupling, but less bright shades 
were realized. At this stage fast to rubbing results were 
obtained with all azoic combinations. 

(c) Soaping—Soaping is necessary to remove excess base 
or uncoupled Brenthol but it was noticed that with many 
combinations a bright orange product was bleeding off dur- 
ing. the scouring treatment. Investigation showed that this 
was nitrosilated Brenthol. Brenthol of the B-oxynaphthoic 
acid series yielded bright orange and the carbazole types 
green, or violet nitroso bodies which were not fast to light. 

(d) Elimination of Nitrosilated Brenthol — Alkaline 
scouring agents were tried but failed to effect removal of 
the nitroso Brenthol. Decreasing the sodium nitrite content 
of the diazotization bath reduced the nitroso compounds, but 
also reduced coupling. The addition of formaldehyde to the 
Brenthol bath increased absorption of the Brenthol and was 
completely effective in eliminating the formation of nitroso 
bodies but other defects were apparent. Firstly, there was a 
considerable loss in depth of shade realized. The rubbing 
fastness deteriorated, many of the azoic combinations gave 
bleeding on soaping and there was a considerable amount 
of uncoupled Brenthol-formaldehyde reaction product which 
was incapable of being removed by a soaping treatment. 
For these reasons formaldehyde was not considered to be 
really beneficial. The most effective method evolved was to 
employ twice the theoretical quantity of base to Brenthol, 
based on the absorption figures of the components into the 
nylon. By this expedient, the formation of nitroso Brenthol 
was kept to a minimum. 

Two further points may be emphasized here. On giving 
the azoic dyed nylon a normal soaping aftertreatment it 
was noticed that: (1) Color changes which occur with cer- 
tain azoic combinations on cellulosic fibers were completely 
absent in nylon. This is due to the fact that no aggregation 
of the pigment particles takes place in the nylon and aggre- 
gation cannot even be effected by pressure steaming or by a 
swelling treatment. However, when certain nitro-bases were 
used, reduction appeared to occur to give marked shade 
changes. (2) The rubbing fastness decreased. This is due 
to. the pigment being forced to the surface and only when it 
does reach the surface is aggregation possible, yielding a 
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reduced fastness to rubbing. High molecular weight azoic 
combinations are less prone to migrate and with these good 
rubbing fastness is obtained. Also the more complex the 
molecule the greater the washing fastness. 

In outline, the modified method consists of simultaneous 
high temperature absorption of dispersed base and Brenthol 
from a caustic alkaline solution, followed by cold diazotiza- 
tion and coupling in situ. Surface pigment, uncoupled in- 
termediates and deleterious by-products, such as nitroso 
Brenthols, are removed by a thorough soaping treatment. 

In all cases, the shades are typified by excellent color 
yield, but the brightness does not, however, equal that real- 
ized on cellulosic fibers. Selected combinations are fast to 
boiling soap and soda as far as loss in depth and change of 
shade is concerned. Adjacent, undyed cellulosic fibers are 
very slightly stained but white nylon is heavily stained, more 
so if vigorous boiling is carried out, as azoic pigment in a 
very fine state of dispersion is readily absorbed by nylon. 
In full shades, with selected combinations, the fastness to 
light varies from good to excellent. 

Although most azoic combinations can be applied by this 
method, those which yield shades of good wet, light, and 
rubbing fastness are very limited. It has been found that 
only those azoic combinations of the highest molecular 
weight, e.g. Brenthol LTR, AN and Brentamine Fast Scarlet 
G, Scarlet GG, Scarlet RC, Red KB, Red LTR, Red RE, 
Garnet GBC and Blue B Base, yield shades fast to rubbing 
and wet treatments: 

With careful selection from the chrome, vat. and azoic 


ranges, fast to boiling shades with good light fastness can 
be realized and, in staple nylon yarns and fabrics, where the 
best possible fastness is called for, these fast ranges will 
serve the dyer well. 


Nylon Union Materials 


By far the most important union, at the moment, in which 
nylon is finding outlet, is wool/nylon. Here, fast shades are 
called for, mainly for men’s half-hose, but fastness to boil- 
ing soap is neither required nor expected. Incorporation of 
nylon into wool gives a material which possesses high resist- 
ance to abrasion and also added strength over that obtain- 
able with wool alone. | 

The dyeing of wool/nylon is complicated as it is not 
possible to deduce any broad generalization on the behavior 
of any class of dyestuffs. Each dyestuff has its own charac- 
teristic behavior and choice of these must be based on the 
nature of the union, the fastness requirements and the indi- 
vidual properties of the appropriate dyestuffs. For fast 
shades, milling acid, pre-metallized and chrome dyestuffs 
provide the most suitable products for the dyeing of wool / 
nylon union materials. | 

The distribution of the dyestuff between the two com- 
ponents of the union is dependent upon the depth of shade 
being dyed. Dyestuffs possess a greater intrinsic anionic 
affinity for nylon than they do for wool, so that when pale 
shades are dyed and saturation of the nylon does not occur, 
the nylon is dyed heavier than the wool. As the depth of 
shade is increased, a concentration .of dyestuffs is reached 
where the nylon and the wool are dyed to an equal depth of 
shade. This corresponds to the saturation value of the 
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nylon. Beyond this point, build up only occurs on the wool | 
component, The percentage depth of shade at which equal- 


ity is attained on the wool and nylon, varies widely from 


dyestuff to dyestuff and is dependent upon the dyestuff’s | 


anionic affinity, basicity, diffusibility and commercial purity. 
It is convenient to classify the dyestuffs arbitrarily on a 
basis of partition between the wool and the nylon at a 


medium depth shade. This classification immediately gives | 


the dyer an indication as to which dyestuff will give solid 
shades in pale, medium and heavy depths. Chrome dyestuffs 
are best suited for the production of heavy fast shades on 
wool/nylon unions as many of the chrome dyestuffs yield 
equal or heavier depths on the nylon when dyed at a three 
per cent depth of shade. The after-chrome process must be 
employed and again it is recommended that a sodium thio- 
sulphate treatment be given to avoid all risk of dermatitis 
due to the presence of dichromate in the nylon. 


Black, brown, navy blue and maroon shades, popular in 
men’s half-hose, are readily obtained with chrome dyestuffs. 


For pale and medium depth shades, the pre-metallized dye- | 


stuffs are eminently suitable, but the low saturation value of 


these on nylon excludes their use in heavy depths. Where 
brighter shades are desired, it is necessary to employ the | 


milling acid dyestuffs and these are also suited to the pro- 


duction of pale and medium depth shades provided a neutral | 
dyeing technique with the aid of Carbolan Salt A, is em- | 
ployed. However, in certain cases, it is necessary to use | 
dispersed acetate rayon dyestuffs to augment the depth of | 
shade realized on the nylon to obtain solidity of shade on | 
the union. This expediency tends to. lower the wet fastness | 
properties of the dyeing but provided a back soaping is | 


given, a reasonable degree of fastness is realized if heavy 
depth shades are not being dyed. 
Wherever wool is met the present-day tendency is to 


chlorinate to achieve non-shrink properties, and the sales | 


value of a “fully shrunk’’ label is not to be neglected. All 
the recorded tests on 100 per cent nylon indicate that such a 
treatment, particularly on subsequent exposure to sunlight, 
would result in very severe tendering of the nylon. A typical 


wet chlorination process was selected for study, a normal | 


antichlor treatment being given after chlorination. Briefly 
the results were as. follows: 
Percentage loss in 
strerigth after 


light exposure 
Control 100% nylon (not chlorinated) 


37 

100% nylon 66 
50% nylon, 50% wool _. 44 
5% nylon, 95% wool 36 


It appears, therefore, that preferential absorption of chlo- 
rine by the wool is causing protection of the nylon and 
chlorination can be regarded as more or less satisfactory for 
wool/nylon unions provided there is more than 50 per cent 
wool present in the union. Selection of dyestuffs is, of 
course, necessary to withstand the chlorination process and 
it is to be noted that the fastness to chlorination of a dyestuff 
on nylon is not necessarily the same as its fastness on wool. 


Nylon/Cellulosic Unions 


For the production of fast shades on nylon/cellulosic 
unions, the choice of suitable dyestuffs for the cellulosic 
portion is confined to vat, solubilized vat or azoic dyestuffs. 
If the percentage of nylon is low and there is an intimate 
fiber blend, vats or vat esters applied by a normal process, 
but using higher temperatures, will give reasonable solid- 
ity. The over-all light fastness will be only a little inferior 
to that experienced on an all-cellulosic material. If the nylon 
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component is visually evident, the cellulosic component may 
be dyed with vat, vat ester or azoic dyestuffs at low temper- 
atures and the nylon cross dyed with selected acid, pre- 


metallized or chrome dyestuffs. This means solid or con- 


trasting shades can be produced, the fastness being limited 


by the dyestuffs applied to the nylon. 


Nylon /Silk Unions 


Silk/nylon unions are likely to be met in limited quanti- 
ties only and the fastest shades would be realized with 
chrome dyestuffs employing a similar technique to that for 
wool/nylon unions. Milling acid dyes and pre-metallized 
acid dyestuffs, bearing in mind the partition between the 
two fibers, will for most purposes be satisfactory from a fast- 
ness viewpoint. Incidentally, many chrome dyestuffs on 
nylon will withstand the silk degumming process and can be 
employed for effect threads in silk/nylon unions. 

This is the position as far as the production of fast 
shades on nylon textiles stands today. The call for high 
fastness on nylon textiles is, as yet, not great, but the more 
progressive dyers are tackling these problems when the 
demands are made. All the processes described, except 
those in which limited interest has been expressed, have 
been used in bulk working in Britain, and certain lines, 
where the demand is high, are being run daily. However, 
in five years time, perhaps the colorists’ views and recom- 
mendations may have changed completely and a quite dif- 
ferent. story will be told. 


Mr. ‘Hoses who is associated with Imperial Chemical Industries, was one of 
the speakers during the second Canadian Textile Seminar held Sept. 15-16 at 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 


SS 


Edited by PROF. KENNETH S. CAMPBELL - 
Chemistry and Dyeing Department, North 


Carolina State College School of Textiies 


Dyeing With the Aid of Molten Metal 


One of the “‘hottest’’ subjects in dyeing circles today is 
the process introduced by Standfast Dyers and Printers, Ltd., 
of England, and there is no doubt but that it is being viewed 
with a good deal of respect. There is, furthermore, no 
question that it will have as great or greater and more 
lasting impact upon the industry than was the case with the 
Vat-Craft process which was discussed in these columns 
some months ago. 

Very briefly, the molten metal dyeing process consists of 
passing the prepared and dried cloth, open-width, through 
a dyebath (or actually what amounts to a pad liquor ) float- 
ing in the upper part of one leg of a U-box upon a bath of 
a low-melting metal alloy kept at about 212° F. The cloth 
proceeds through the molten metal and up through a salt 
bath floating at the top of the other leg at speeds as high as 
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120 yards per minute; the cloth is then oxidized and washed 
as necessary as in conventional continuous open-width proc- 
essing. The pad liquor and salt wash liquor which float at 
the top of both legs of the U—because of the much higher 
density of the metal—also serve to protect the metal surface 
from air oxidation. The volume of dye liquor is kept to an 
absolute minimum (actually about one gallon) with the 
result that the feed liquor is of the same concentration as 
that of the original bath. The cloth passes directly from the 
dye solution into the molten metal bath just beneath 
which may be at any temperature above its melting point 
and is usually close to 212° F.; the pressure on the cloth at 
the bottom of the five-foot column of metal is 20 pounds 
per square inch and acts as a metal squeeze, giving an 
expression of about 140 per cent which is uniform regardless 
of variation in cloth thickness; since the dyeing actually 
takes place while in the metal bath this means that the liquor 
to goods ratio is, in effect, 1.4 to one. Important features of 
the molten metal-surrounded ‘‘dyebath” are that air is com- 
pletely excluded from the time the cloth is impregnated 
with dye liquor, and that because of the intimate contact a 
very rapid transfer of heat from metal to cloth takes place, 
thus attaining dyeing temperature almost immediately, 

At the minimum speed at which the present Standfast 
machine will run, 30 yards per minute, the cloth is in the 
“pad” liquor 0.44 seconds, and in the metal 6.7 seconds. 
At top speed of 120 yards per minute this is reduced to 0.11 
seconds in the dyebath and 1.67 seconds in the metal; 
however, provided that time in the metal is sufficient to fix 
the color, variation in speed from run to run or within a 
run is said to have no effect on depth of shade or quality 
of dyeing. | 

It should be recognized that the process described is in 
commercial operation, over six million yards having been 
dyed by it as of eight months ago. 

The concensus of persons in a position to assess the im- 
portance of this new development in continuous dyeing 
with whom we have talked, seems to be that they must be 
shown the actual cost figures on dyeings of strictly compara- 
ble quality on both molten metal equipment and conven- 
tional U. S. continuous equipment before jumping to any 
conclusions as to the value of the new process. There is 
apparently a reasonable doubt that the latter can show much 
advantage where large yardages are involved; there is also 
reason to believe that colors which give trouble on our 
present ranges—due to lack of penetration and level dyeing, 


dye, stability, etc.—will also present some difficulties in the 


newer system. For short runs which would ordinarily have 
to: be dyed on a jig, the molten metal process claims a four 
to five times greater production per man; this is due to speed 
of dyeing plus the fact that only a few minutes are needed 
to clean the machine for a change in shade; the small vol- 
ume of dye liquor means little waste of color. It would 
appear that the molten metal technique should find its 
greatest use where a large amount of jig dyeing is carried 
out, and in circumstances where the flexibility of a unit 
which can be used economically for both short and long 
runs is needed. 

The fastness properties of dyes applied by molten metal 
dyeing is claimed to be at least equal to that obtained by 
any other method of dyeing; washing fastness in particular 
is said to be superior. Presumably direct dyestuffs are also 
applicable by the Standfast process, although so far all of 
the emphasis has been placed on dyeing with vat colors. 

It has been reported that a royalty of one-half cent per 
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yard is to be charged users of the molten metal process. 
The metal itself is relatively expensive, a current quote be- 
ing $1.70 per pound, and a certain entrainment of this metal 
by the cloth in its passage is probably to be expected. It 
has been said by some to amount to an average metal loss 
equivalent to about six-tenths of a cent per yard. In estimat- 
ing advantages of the new process for a particular type of 
production these factors, in addition to initial cost, must of 
course be considered carefully. : 

The following communication comes from officials of 
Standfast: “It is proposed to place the administration of 
licensing to United States users in the hands of a United 
States firm and negotiations to this end are in progress. No 
Unitéd States firm is operating the process at the present, 
but many have sent inquiries and we have no doubt that 
some of these will have machines in operation before long. 
The amount of royalty in the United States will be deter- 
mined shortly in co-operation with the United States admin- 
istrator. 

“Depending on the type of material being dyed, metal 
losses can cost 0.05 pence or more per yard. This is not an 
important figure in relation to prices, but steps can. and are 
being taken to reduce the loss.” 


Daylight Fluorescent Colors 


In the last several years more and more apparel articles 
have utilized the so-called daylight fluorescent dyestuffs for 
extreme brightness and startling color effects. Military use 
of fluorescent dyes for markers, signal flags and the like 
during the war brought home to many people the possibili- 


‘ties of these materials for non-military items; promotion of 


the trade-names ‘‘Coldfire” and ‘‘Day-Glo” has undoubtedly 
given impetus to this trend. (Modern optical bleaches, 
colorless dyes which fluoresce’ in the blue region of the 
spectrum, are an important related utilization of fluorescent 
materials). We have had numerous inquiries in regard to 
the nature of these colors and the cause of their exceptional 
brightness. The following, therefore, is an attempt to pre- 
sent briefly and as clearly as possible the story behind the 
fluorescent colors. 

A limited number of dyestuffs of the basic, acetate, direct 
and .acid types have the peculiar ability, when applied to 
the proper fibers, of imparting a color of such unusual vivid- 
ness of hue that it appears almost luminescent in character— 
as though it were lighted from within. This is due to the 
phenomenon known as fluorescence. 

Simple brightness of dyed shade results when a dyed 
textile reflects strongly certain of the spectral colors making 


up the ordinary white light to which it is exposed and 


absorbs (does not reflect) all of the other colors; if colors 
other than those producing the desired bright hue are also 
reflected the shade usually becomes to a certain extent mud- 
died and loss of brightness results. There are many dyes 
which meet the necessary requirements and give relatively 
bright colors. Those dyes on fabric which fluoresce, how- 
ever, in a manner of speaking get extra value from the 
light which hits them because some of the light which is 
absorbed, instead of having no effect on the reflectance of 
the sample, is re-emitted as fluorescence light, and if this 
fluorescence light is in the portion of the spectrum which 
the same normally reflects (i.e., the normal color of the 
sample), the effect is an appreciable increase in brightness; 
one example is the production of a fluorescent blue by the 
combination of a non-fluorescent blue and a colorless optical 
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bleaching agent; in general the closer the fluorescence color 
to the natural reflection of the dyed fabric the more effec- 
tive is the brightening effect. The brightening effect is also 
dependent upon the degree of fluorescence exhibited by the 
dyestuff. A large number of dyes on fabric have only a 
slight fluorescence which ts of no practical importance in 
the colored textile (it does, incidentally, present a difficult 
problem in the spectrophotometric measurement of such a 
textile because the fluorescence introduces an error in the 
reflectance reading which cannot be corrected for by any 
practical means). Some dyes on fabric will fluoresce quite 
strongly when “activated” by ultraviolet light from artificial 
sources. In this case the effect is much greater in the ab- 
sense of much visible light: theater carpets and stage cos- 
tumes dyed with such dyes represent an effective use of this 
property. A very few dyes which fluoresce brilliantly in 
ultraviolet also fluorescue strongly enough in ordinary day- 
light to make an appreciable increase in the daylight bright- 
ness of the color. These are the dyes which have been used 
for novelty effects in beach wear, ties, caps, hose, sweaters, 
etc. Unfortunately the range available is limited to a few 
yellow, blue and red dyes, and many of the combination 
shades which might be expected are not possible without a 
serious loss in fluorescent value because of the “quenching” 
effect on fluorescence which often occurs when fluorescent 


_and non-fluorescent dyes are mixed. (This is because the 


absorption band of the latter conflicts with the emission 
band of the former). 

There are several additional important factors to be con- 
sidered in the application of fluorescent dyes. Generally the 
intensity of fluorescence decreases with an increase in the 
depth, of shade; this explains why there are no blacks or 
navies with good fluorescence. Sometimes the color of the 
fluorescence changes markedly with concentration due to the 
nature of the absorption curve of the dyestuff. The nature 
of the fiber and the weave of the fabric also contribute to 
the intensity of the fluorescent effect obtained. With one 
fluorescent direct color for instance, bright acetate will give 
about four times the fluorescence intensity of either cotton 
or wool, two and one-half times that of bright viscose, and 
about the same as nylon. Shades made with fluotescent dyes 
may prove practically impossible to match equally well in 
daylight and incandescent light unless exactly the same com- 
ponents are used because of the differing amounts of ultra- 
violet in the two light sources. 

The names “‘Coldfire” and “Day-Glo” for daylight fluor- 
escent dyed materials have been trademarked by Switzer 
Brothers, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, and a licensing arrange- 
ment is necessary in order to use them. 


Chemical Research in the Textile Field 


In view of the pre-eminence of Du Pont in the field of 
manufactured fibers today, we have chosen this month to 
discuss a recent article which tells in part how they got 
that way. The story is entitled, ‘How To Win at Research” 
and appeared in Fortune magazine for October, 1950. Con- 
sider having 35 million dollars-a year to spend on research. 
Not all for textiles, of course, but a considerable amount of 
it since textiles represents about 28 per cent of Du Pont’s 
sales dollar. Of the 35 million spent Du Pont expects about 
seven million to pay off in the coin of new business; the 
other 28 million goes down the drain. To Du Pont research 
is no magic word. It is strictly a gamble, yet at the same 
time a business necessity; they do research because they have 
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to in order to meet competition. They fully expect that in 
1970, 60 per cent of Du Pont business will come from mate- 
rials practically unknown today. 


It is difficult to draw much of a parallel between research 
in a chemical industry with large interests in textiles, and 
research in the. textile industry. Because of the tremendous 
and constantly increasing importance of the manufactured 
fibers, however, it is certainly appropriate for the textile 
man to consider the mainspring of the machine which has 
done most to revolutionize his industry. That mainspring 
is research and it has so far perfected, or produced outright, 
for Du Pont, viscose and acetate rayon, high-tenacity rayon 
(Cordura), nylon, orlon and Fiver V. Incidental to the 
fibers themselves are a host of developments in bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing. 

‘Du Pont needs the very broad commercial field which it 
encompasses to justify its huge research expenditure; this 
means that there is much more chance for any given research 
discovery proving immediately useful to the company; 
smaller companies with less diverse production could not 
possibly stand a proportional research budget. Among Du 
Pont rules for minimizing the-risk involved in research are 
the following: great care and judgment in the choice of a 
research problem, patience, and knowing when to quit. The 
first. depends upon the excellence and experience of their 
technical brains.. Patience ts required to wait out a research 
team until it pays—perhaps five or six years. On the other 
hand it may be extremely difficult to know when to quit. In 
Du Pont’s words, “‘it’s done by intuition but we prefer to 
call it intelligence.” 

The company may have at one time over a thousand indi- 
vidual projects under way, divided up among its 13 depart- 
ments. It grinds out an average of one patent every day 
(many of which are purely “defensive” patents). 

To Du Pont “research” is all exploratory work and 
product and process development up through the pilot plant 
stage. It carries on both fundamental research, which is 
concerned with discovery of new facts, information and 
ideas without regard to eventual utility, and applied research 
which is putting ideas to work or doing a job better or 
more cheaply. The discovery of the molecule known as 
nylon was the fruit of the first type of research; a better 
nylon, or a better car polish is the fruit of the second. It is 
generally agreed that only the largest companies can afford 
their own fundamental research programs as it is a gamble 
against terrific odds, yet industry as a whole cannot afford 
to let fundamental research stop if it is to progress; 
fundamental research replenishes the barrel of mew ideas as 
application of these ideas empties it. 

Du Pont has made what appear to be mistakes in re- 
search policy; it was slow to get into the production of the 
newer plastics: acetates, butyrates, ethyl cellulose, the vinyls 
and polystyrene, and lost ground to competition in these 
lines. It is difficult to understand why, although they pro- 
duce great quantities of urea and formaldehyde, they have 
never gone into urea resins. Carothers (father of nylon) 
produced the first polyester back about 1930 and Du Pont 
made hundreds of them and concluded they would not make 
a useful fiber, yet a British firm found one which they called 
Terylene, so good that Du Pont took up a license for it and 
calls it Fiber V. 

The Du Pont Co. has been consistently aggressive, 
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however, in getting fibers into commercial production. Their 
intent, apparently, is to lose no time in getting a perfected 
fiber on the market as soon as possible so as to begin real- 
izing a return on their research investment and to get as 
much as possible out of the 17-year patent protection. 

Considering the efforts being put forth by Du Pont and 
by Union Carbide & Carbon, Monsanto-American Viscose 
(Chemstrand), Celanese and others, the developments in 
manufactured fibers in the next decade can conceivably 
dwarf those of the past 20 years. 


Orlon Dyeing Progress Is Described 


Recent developments in the dyeing of Orlon acrylic fiber, 
Du Pont’s new synthetic fiber, and Fiber V, which the com- 
pany is evaluating on an experimental scale, were described 
in a paper delivered by Dr. Paul L. Meunier, manager of 
sales development in Du Pont’s Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, at a recent meeting of the Mid-West Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
In the last year, Dr. Meunier said. Du Pont dye re- 
search has made ‘four important improvements’ in the 
technology of dyeing Orlon continuous filament fiber. The 
most important of them was the coloring of yarn, sewing 
degrees F. With equal success, insoluble vat colors in the 
form of vat acids have been applied on fabrics made from 
Orlon, as well as on Orlon yarns and fiberstock, Dr. Meu- 
nier said. 

“In the case of fabrics, the vat acids are prepared in the 
usual manner and padded on the fiber, following which 
the material may be dried to insure level impregnation. 
After drying, the colors are oxidized by treatment on the 
jig at 200 to 212 degrees F., with peroxide and hydroxy- 
acetic or some other suitable oxidizing medium. 

The vat acids are dyed on yarns and fiberstock by treat- 
ing these materials in the vat acid liquor for 30 minutes at 
212 degrees F., after which the dyed materials are rinsed 
and then oxidized at 200 to 212 degrees F., in a bath con- 
taining 2.5 grams per liter of potassium dichromate -and 
two grams per liter of hydroxyacetic acid. Absorption of 
the vat acids is increased considerably by the use of two - 
grams per liter of beta-naphthol in the dye bath.” 

A method has been developed, Dr. Meunier said, of ob- 
taining black shades by the treatment of auto top fabrics 
made of Orlon on a closed jig with vat colors in the pres- 
ence of high concentrations of color, caustic, and hydro- 
sulfite. 

Orlon acrylic staple, which is still under development, 
has markedly improved dyeing properties which make it 
suitable for wide textile uses, Dr. Meunier pointed out. The 
staple exhibits its best dyeing behavior in the range of 200 
to 212 degrees F. and, therefore, is readily dyed in existing 
mill equipment. At the present time, most of the Orlon 
staple dyeing is carried out with selected acid and chrome 
colors applied with sulfuric acid, Dr. Meunier said. “It is 
particularly noteworthy that all acid dyes on Orlon staple 
possess excellent wet fastness properties. Thus, it is believed 
that adequate dyeing and fastness will be obtained in suit- 
ing fabrics, especially when the Orlon is dyed in rawstock, 
top, or yarn form with chrome and acid colors.” 

Dr Meunier pointed out that Fiber V, in continuous 
filament form, has shown considerable promise as a fiber 
for blouses, curtains, shirts, lingerie, sewing thread, and 
several industrial fabrics, while the staple, being the most 
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resilient of all synthetic fibers, is being intensively studied 
for applications in the suiting field. | ; 

"In regard to dyestuff absorption, Fiber V is rated be- 
tween nylon and Orlon arcrylic fiber continuous filament. 
Actually, it is closer to nylon than to Orlon in this respect. 
The new fiber exhibits its greatest afhnity for dispersed 
acetate dyes. Vat colors and certain ‘Naphthanil’ combina- 
tions dye Fiber V under pressure at high temperatures. 
Many types of colors are also applicable by the Thermosol 
dyeing process. None of the water-soluble dyes, including 
acid, chrome and direct colors, have affinity for this fiber. 

“Basically, there are three methods of dyeing Fiber V; 
aqueous dyeing at temperatures near the boil, aqueous pres- 
sure dyeing at temperatures above 212 degrees F., and 
Thermosol dyeing which involves heat treatment. All these 
methods depend on the swelling by water or steam at high 
temperatures, carriers, or dry heat.’ 

In describing the methods, D. Meunier pointed out that 
conventional package-dyeing machines can be adapted for 
Fiber V dyeing, as with Orlon acrylic fiber, at temperatures 
around 250 degrees F. This, he observed, is a “very impor- 
tant development because dye exhaustion and penetration 
of the fibers are excellent at these temperatures and carriers 
are not required.’ Dr. Meunier said that for aqueous dye- 
ing, the acetate dyes now will provide the only full line of 
shades, but, he added, it is expected that a fully satisfactory 
range of dyestuffs will be available for all types of dyeing 
on Fiber V. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Unit Elects Briggs 


Edwin A. Briggs of Southern Franklin Process Co., 
Greenville, S$. C., was elected chairman of the Piedmont Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists at the unit’s Fall meeting Oct. 28 in Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Briggs succeeds Robert H. Smith of High Point 
(N. C.) Chemical Mfg. Co. Other new officers are Hobart 
Souther of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., vice-chair- 
. man; W. Chester Cobb of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, secretary; J. C. Whitt of Standard Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., treasurer; and A. R. Thompson of Ciba 
Co., Charlotte, custodian. 

Named councilors were John B. Neely of Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro; Sumner H. Williams of General 
Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte; Linton Reynolds of Riegel De- 
velopment Laboratories, Inc., Ware Shoals, §. C.; and Henry 
A. Rutherford of the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College. The sectional committee is composed of J. L. 
Moore of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Charlotte; H. J. 
Jordan of Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; William 
D. Livingston of American Aniline Products, Inc., Greens- 
boro; and W. Carl Wilcoxson of General Dyestuff Corp., 
Greenville. 

The technical session was featured by papers on “Piece 
Goods from the Cutter’s Viewpoint,” by Lawson W. Tur- 
ner, Jr., of N. & W. Industries, Lynchburg, Va., and “Dye- 
ing of Algosols on Hosiery,” by Karl A. Bridges of General 
Dyestuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


1951 A.A.T.C.C. Parley Slated Oct. 17-19 


The 30th national convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Tetile Chemists and Colorists, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, Oct. 17-19, 1951, is expected 
to be the largest gathering of textile dyeing and finishing 
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technicians in the history of the industry, according to 
Charles W. Dorn and Paul J. Luck, co-chairmen for the 
meeting. Featured at the convention will be the largest 
exhibition of dyestuffs, materials and process equipment 
that the organization has ever sponsored. The Georgian 
Room, Ballroom Foyer with adjoining parlors and Penn 
Top of the hotel have been set aside for 125 displays. 

A majority of the approximately 6,500 members of 
A.A.T.C.C. is expected to attend this convention and its 
corollary exposition. In addition to delegates, special regis- 
tration will be available to non-members engaged in textile 
dyeing and finishing, to visitors from allied industries such 


as the cutting, fashion and home economics groups and 


also to textile students in school-organized parties. Many 
foreign dye experts and plant operators are also expected 

The committee for the textile exposition, as it has been 
termed, is headed by Henry L. Young, vice-president, Inter- 
chemical Corp., and the exposition management firm of 
Campbell-Fairbanks, Inc., has been engaged to direct the 
exhibit program of the convention. Albert C. Rau, vice- 
president of the Campbell-Fairbanks firm, is well known 
to exhibitors in the textile field as the manager of the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition and the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition. As a special feature of the show, the ballroom 
foyer and adjoining space has been designated for the ex- 
hibits of primary fiber and fabric producers and styled 
“The Spectrum Rotunda.” 

Committee chairmen for the 1951 affair include: Charles 
W. Dorn, director of research laboratory, J. C. Penny Co., 
Inc., and Paul J. Luck, metropolitan sales manager of Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., convention co- 
chairmen; William A. Holst, Jr., National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., technical program; Her- 
man E. Wilde, Merck & Co., entertainment and equipment; — 
Weldon G: Helmus, Fair Lawn Finishing Co., banquet; 
Leonard S. Little, Du Pont Dyestuffs Division, symposium 
luncheon; John H. Hennessey, General Dyestuff Corp., 


PLANNING NEXT YEAR’S A.A.T.C.C. CONVENTION—Floor plans 
for the 1951 American Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists 
textile exposition at Hotel Statler, New York City, Oct. 17-19, get a 
cheeck-over from Convention Co-chairman Paul J. Luck (left) and 
Charles W. Dorn (right) with Henry L. Young, chairman of the 
exhibits committee. 
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registration and finance; Samuel A. Pettus, Du Pont, trans- 
portation; Kenneth A. Howry, Daily News Record, publi- 
city; Norman A. Johnson, American Dyestuff Reporter, 
printing; Ernest H. Hart, Richmond Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
reception; Dr. Herman E, Hager, General Dyestuff Corp., 
ladies program. 

Serving with Mr. Young on the convention exhibits com- 
mittee are: C. W. Bendigo, editor in chief, Textile World; 
J. B. Goldberg, director of research, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc.; Otto C. Haufe, Turner, Halsey. Co.; Thomas F. O’- 


Brien, R. W. Bates Piece Dye Works; Myron D. Reeser, 


American Dyestuff Reporter; Francis $. Richardson, Wald- 
rich Co., and Albert J. Royce, Sr., president, Royce Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Little Named A.A.T.C.C. Research Head 


Leonard S. Little, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc., New York, was chosen to head the research activities 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists, starting Jan. 1, at the recent meeting of the national 
councit of the society in New York City. Mr. Little will 
succeed J. Robert Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp., who 
resigned after holding the post six years. In his new post, 
Mr. Little will hold the titles of chairman of the executive 
committee on research and chairman of the general research 
committee. 

George H. Schuler, director of technical laboratory, Du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del., was put in charge of all national 
publicity for the association. He succeeds Paul J. Luck, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanimid Co., who 
resigned this post because of his duties as chairman of the 
New York Section and co-chairman of the forthcoming an- 
nual convention in New York 

William A. Holst of National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., was appointed 1951 national techni- 
cal paper chairman and as such will be in full charge of 
technical papers to be presented at the New York con- 
vention. 

Patrick J. Kennedy of Du Pont reported to the council 
that a student intersectional paper contest, such as he was 
delegated to organize, may be possible in 1951, although 
participation may not be as wide as desired because of the 
lateness of organization. He noted particular enthusiasm 
among students themselves, especially in the South. The 
first textbook in the proposed vocational training course of 
the association probably will be ready for publication early 
next year, the council was told. It will be the volume on 
mathematics. 


Army, U.S.D.A. Plan Anti-Mildew Tests 
Extensive tests to discover better ways of protecting cot- 

ton fabrics from rot and mildew will be made co-operatively 

during the next few years in various parts of the world by 


the Army Quartermaster Corps and the U. S. Department 


of Agriculturé, it has been announced. Results obtained 
in these trials will guide the Quartermaster Corps in devel- 
oping new cotton fabrics, for use in tents and other equip- 
ment, that will have greater resistance to damage by micro- 
organisms. Besides revealing the actual effectiveness under 
field conditions of various fungicidal treatments for cotton, 
the tests also will provide a check on present laboratory 
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methods of estimating, without extended field tests, the 
probable performance of the treated fabrics. 

Four widely separated locations are being chosen for the 
experiments, so that the cotton materials under study can 
be exposed to typical conditions occurring in hot-humid and 
hot-dry climates throughout the world. The test fabrics are 
being treated with selected fungicides and other chemicals 
at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, in New Orleans; La: 
This Department of Agriculture laboratory also will operate 
at New Orleans one of the four exposure stations, to obtain 
data on performance of the fabrics in a humid, Subtropical 
climate. 

The Quartermaster Corps will have a test station at Las 
Cruces, N. M., to determine fabric performance in a hot, 
dry climate, and also will operate two overseas stations, 
which have not yet been selected but which probably will 


be located in the Caribbean and South Pacific areas, to secure 


additional data on fabric performance under the most severe 
tropical conditions. | 

The armed forces experienced drastic losses of cotton 
materials during World War II as a result of the destructive 
action of fungi and molds on tentage, clothing, and other 
equipment, especially that used in the South Pacific. Since 
then, scientists of the Quartermaster Corps and the Bureau 
of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry have been studying 
the deteriorative effects on fabrics of these micro-organisms, 
which occur in thousands of forms and behave differently 
under different conditions of temperature and humidity. 

A number of fungicides and other chemical compounds 
that have proved effective against fungi in laboratory tests 
will be applied to cotton duck and Oxford-type fabrics for 
the field tests. After exposute at the four test stations for 
periods of a month to about 2!/, years, the fabrics will be 
re-examined in the laboratory. Although the anti-mildew 
treatments to be used already have been evaluated by labora- 
tory methods, exposure under actual field conditions is 
essential to obtain data for comparison with the test-tube 
findings and to determine the accuracy of methods used 
in predicting fabric resistance to rot and mildew. The tests 
are expected to provide the most reliable data ever collected 
on the effectiveness of the various fungicidal treatments for 
cotton. 


Adopt Standard For Coated Cotton Fabrics 


The proposed simplified practice recommendation for 
vinyl and pyroxylin coated cotton fabrics has been approved, 
and will become effective Jan. 1, 1951, the Commodity 
Standards Division of the Office of Industry and Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce has reported. It will 
be identified as R242-51. The material covered by this rec- 
ommendation is used for automotive upholstery and trim, 
furniture upholstery, case coverings, footwear, luggage, 
sporting goods, bookbindings and many other products. 

This. recommendation was proposed by the Plastic Coat- 
ings and Film Association, as a result of a survey which 
disclosed that more than 76 types and styles of vinyl coated 
fabrics and more than 88 types and styles of pyroxylin 
coated fabrics are being produced, the principal variations 
being in finished weights. The simplified list contains 20 
styles of vinyl coated fabrics and 25 styles of pyroxylin 
coated fabrics. For each of these styles the recommendation 
gives the width in inches and linear yards. per pound. of -the 
original gray fabric and the minimum. width and. weight 
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per linear yards of the coated f abric. The recommendation 
also contains a very useful table which enables technicians 
and others to compare the fabrics on the basis of weight per 

It is the belief of the sponsors of the recommendation that 
the simplified lists will adequately cover normal require- 
ments for these products. Some of the advantages expected 
to follow its general adoption are: concentration of demand 
by users, with resulting increase in efficiency and decrease 
in costs of production, handling and inventory; greater 
knowledge on the part of customers as to the precise charac- 
teristics of each of the styles and their suitability for specific 
‘end-uses; more intelligent specifications by purchasers as a 
result of increasing knowledge of the product and its uses; 
more intelligent application of the products by purchasers, 
and elimination of the use of the product for end-uses for 
which the product is not adaptable, with resulting over-all 
improvement of the general reputation of the products of 
the industry. Until printed copies are issued, mimeographed 
copies of Simplified Practice Recommendation R242-51 may 
be obtained from the Commodity Standards Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Group To Study Fastness To Sea Water 


Matthew J. Babey of the Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. has been named chairman of a 
subcommittee on fastness td sea water of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. Mrs. Wini- 
fred N. Pardey of the General Dyestuff Co. is secretary of 
the committee. The members are: Robert C. Allison. of the 
Geigy Co., Edward Artim of S. Augstein & Co., William 
F. Brommelsiek of Forstmann Woolen Co., Percy J. Fynn 
of J. C. Penney Co., George Greendonner of Sandoz Chem- 


ical Works, and John Ploubides of Pacific Mills’ Worsted 
Division. 

The committee met recently at the annual A.A.T.C.C. 
convention and organized a program. It is expected that 
the work done by this committee will be conducted in the 
A.A.T.C.C, Perspir-Ometer. Experimental work will be 
done critically reviewing the present sea water: test, after 
which recommendations will be made. 

William F. Brommelsiek of Forstmann Woolen Co. has 
accepted the chairmanship of the wool group subcommittee 
of the wash fastness committee, which will study test meth- 
ods to predict the launderability of wool fabrics. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering recently co-operated with the 
A.A,T.C.C. in a critical review of the work done by the 
wash fastness committee of the latter association. This com- 
bination of the launderer’s point of view and the technolo- 
gist's testing method, has resulted in a better understanding 
of the problems of laundering by both groups. The pro- 
posed new tentative test of the wash fastness committee of 
the A.A.T.C.C. reflects the advantages of this co-operative 
work. 


Development of a space-saving method for shipping “‘de- 
hydrated’’ fabrics, whereby goods are shipped in one-third 
the space normally required, is announced by Elton F. Mac- 
Donald, president of Cappel, MacDonald & Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., and Dayton, Ohio. Air, which forms the large part 
of the bulk in all fabrics, is drawn from the materials by 
use of a special gas. The material is then pressed into a 
compact package, taking up only one-third the space usually 
required. Mr. MacDonald explained that the system is no 


‘longer in the experimental stage, but has been employed 


successfully by the Air Force in shipping fabrics used by 
the armed forces in the Korean campaign. 


Modernization 


Still Important 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


HIS concerns a problem with an old mill, such as faced 

by many of us these days when materials and equip- 
ment are in such short supply, and yet, at the same time 
we must modernize these plants enough to bring them up 
to such standards of production as to meet and. compete 
w'th new and ultra-modern mills on the present-day markets. 
One such mill is located in North Carolina, with an old 
section of one-story construction built about 1910 in a 
manner that was frequently employed at that time, but, 
would at this day and age, certainly be off standard for 
wood type construction. The walls were of the usual 17- 
inch brick construction, with eight-foot bays, 54-inch wide 
brick openings for windows, and 42-inch brick pilasters. 
The building was of two 25-foot bays width, with the floor 
being of wood joist type construction, using three-inch by 
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12-inch joists supporting a sub-floor of dressed two-inch 
by 12-inch material, and over this was the finished floor of 
13/16ths of an inch (approximate thickness) hardwood, 
some maple and some oak. These joists were ‘‘toed’’ into 
the brick wall on each side of the building on beams run- 
ning through the length of the building, being supported 
on’ brick piers, 17 inches square, on eight-foot center-to- 
center spacings. The posts were nine-inch by nine-inch, 
dressed and chamfered, spaced on eight-foot centers, di- 
rectly over the piers, but supported by the heavy subflooring 
on the joists. These posts were topped by wood plates of 
approximately 30 inches length, which in turn supported 
the roof beams which were arranged in the orthodox or 
usual mill type construction, also on eight-foot spacing and 
with 25-foot spans, resting directly on the brick pilasters 
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on both sides of the mills, with end caps extending out to 
support the overhang of the roof. The roof deck was some- 
what thin, being made up of dressed two-inch by six-inch 
and two-inch by eight-inch material which gave a finished 
thickness of approimately 13/4, inches. This was covered 
by regular flat deck tin roofing. 

Altogether, this old section of the mill was in pretty sad 
shape for modernization to any extent that would fequire 
much rearrangement of the present machinery, or, the addi- 
tion of new and additional machinery. However, the newer 
section was of standard wood two-story type mill construc- 
tion in good condition and requiring nothing in the way 
of structural repairs—only machinery and electrical _re- 
arrangement being required in this section. 

After a careful examination by a building contractor, he 
determined that practically the whole part of the old mill 
building would require a most extensive repair job to put 
it in condition for productive use. The decision was made 
to let the contractor proceed with this work in such a man- 
ner as to make these repairs in the greatest haste, as time 
was beginning to run short, and yet keep in mind the very 
important fact of keeping the costs down as low as possible. 

The first step was the job of under-girding the floor of 
this old section by means of new steel beams which were 


installed at a distance of approximately three feet from the 
wall on each side of the mill and running the full length of 
each side. This arrangement then carried the full floor load 
along the side walls of the mill by relieving the end-rottened 
joists which were previously supported by the ‘‘notched-in”’ 
system as shown by the detailed sketch. In this manner the 
floor was leveled to a condition suitable for the installation 
of machinery upon it, which, as you can see from the sketch, 
included cards and spinning frames. 

On the side of the new addition, the old brick wa]! was 
completely removed, and instead, steel columns on 16-foot 
cen ers were installed to carry the proportionate part of the 
roof load of that part of the old building and also of the 
new addition. 

In many places, the roof beams were badly affected by 
the dry rot, and were quite ‘soft.’ These were replaced wi h 
steel beams having dressed four-inch by six-inch nailing 
timbers bolted to the top flanges. AIl of the roof beams in 


the new addition are of this type, and are arranged on 


eight-foot spacing through the length, which is properly 
20 bays, although there is shown a slight discrepancy of 
about one-half of a bay in the picker room area, which was 
brought about by building changes made several years back 
in order to provide for a dust flue in connection with the 
under-floor dust chamber. 

The head room clearance under the floor of the old mill 
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Nature knew the problems and endowed her creatures 
with characteristics designed to overcome them — 


In much the same manner, we, at Sead Belting Company, have designed our product, flat 
leather belting, to overcome the problems of putting energy to work. The field of power trans- 
mission is ever-changing. Knowing this we have kept our manufacturing methods up to the minute 
and are producing leather belting that is modern and will meet the demands of present-day 
equipment. | | 

For example: Unless moisture is removed from leather before cementing laps and plies, the bond 
may not last, thus causing unnecessary shut downs and lost time in your operations. To overcome 
this, we have developed, and patented, an infra-red drying process which removes, uniformly, all 


- moisture before the cementing operation, eliminating forever the risk of separation. 


This is but one reason “Southern” belting is your best buy. This assures you of flat leather belting that will perform 


any power transmission job. 


: Use MODERN “Southern” belting when you MODERNIZE. 


Write or wire for descriptive folder. 


SOUTHERN, 
COMPANY 
“SOUTHERN” Custom 
236 FORSYTH STREET, S. W. ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
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was very close, yet, it was necessary to build brick founda- 
tion piers On concrete footings to carry the girder beams 
mentioned above. The spacing of these piers was on eight- 
foot centers for the full length of the beams on both sides 
of the building. They were 17 inches by 17 inches, square. 
Fortunately, the condition of the earth under the floer was 
of good bearing capacity and was not over a previous fill, 
therefore the footings were not required to go very deep 
for a good base. 

For power, the mill had previously employed two line 
shafts to drive the card room, one driven by a 20-horse- 
power motor with flat belt, and, one driven by a 35-horse- 
power motor also with flat belt, with 25-horsepower four- 
frame drives on the 16 spinning frames. The Foster Model 
101 winders in the basement had the usual individual motor 
drive arrangement. The power was 550 volts, three-phase, 
60 cycles, furnished by a split-up arrangement of two sepa- 
rate banks of transformers, stepping down from 2,200 volts. 
The mill bought only 550-volt power, so, used a 25 KVA, 
550/110-220 volt transformer for lighting current and a 
bank of transformers of the oil-cooled type, mounted on a 
pole at the back side of the mill, connected in open-delta 
arrangement in order to provide 110-volt, three-phase, 


power for their humidifiers. 


For lighting, only incandescent light bulbs in brass shell 
sockets on green-and-yellow, twisted drop cord were used; 
usually being 100 watt size, except in some cases 150 or 200 
watt sizes were used. | 

Under this modernization program, the present source of 
power will be discontinued, with the coming in of the 
Duke Power Co., who will serve the load from a new sub- 
station, shown at the back of the mill, with a single bank 
of transformers of such rating as to take care of the increased 
power requirements of the machinery in the new addition, as 
well as the existing machinery and the new spinning in the 
old area. All of the old spinning frames, 16 in all, and the 
six new ones are to be equipped with ten horsepower drive 
motors with narrow-range Tex Rope drives and sliding 
bases. The two card line drives are to be equipped with Tex 
Rope drives from the motors to the line shafts, and all the 
line shafting was fitted throughout with ball-bearing hanger 
boxes with new hanger frames. The lap winders, combers, 
drawing, slubbers and fly-frames are also scheduled for 
individual drives with Tex Rope drives. The picker room, 
while already partially individualized, will be fully equipped 
with individual drives. A 40-horsepower vacuum stripper 
is to be installed in the room just back of the picker room, 
which will have its own direct-connected motor. 

Under this new set-up, the lighting is to be changed com- 
pletely to an adequate fluorescent system utilizing the double 
40 watt, porcelain-enamelled fixtures with the new “‘cool- 
white’ color tubes and with ‘‘no-blink”’ starters. 

Thus, this old mill is being modernized to a condition 
that it can more than meet competion with uniform, qual- 
ity production at lower costs and trouble-free operation. 


Power And Show 


Better economy in power production and far wider use 
than has ever yet been seen were forecast by the 19th Expo- 
sition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, presented 
under the auspices of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers in Grand Central Palace, New York, Nov. 27 to 
Dec. 2. Held in conjunction with the society's annual meet- 
ing, the display was topical, packed with examples of ad- 
vanced practice in every department, tuned to progress in 
industrial mechanization. | 

Like previous expositions, the exhibits included compre- 
hensively materials of engineering construction, component 
and auxiliary apparatus and distribution facilities and con- 
trols associated with the generation of power. Supplement- 
ing such displays was a second group composed of tools 
and production equipment, most of which was associated 
with the production and maintenance of power plants. Eea- 
tured units for the most part were actual examples taken 
from current work. Animated displays were carefully scaled 
to show the nature and sequence of operations at a glance. 


A featured display of considerable economic significance 
was that of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, emphasizing 
progress in the cleaning and preparation of coal and in the 
design of coal burning equipment. The display of activated 
diagrams included the chance and flotation process for clean- 
ing and preparing bituminous coals, tilting tangential burn- 
ers for furnace temperature control and a verical unit boiler. 
- Discernible at many exhibits throughout the exposition 
were evidences of the direction of the engineering effort 
generally tending toward the production of more power per 
unit of heat in the fuel, at lower production costs. This is 
taking the general course of the past few years, which leads 
by the way of higher temperatures and pressures in steam 
generation. It starts with combustion at higher temperatures, 
making use of lower grade fuels than have previously been 
employed in many instances. 

One of the most promising of the new materials, just 
coming into use, is.ductile iron which was shown at this 
year's exposition for the first time. Although this new 
magnesium iron was introduced commercially only two 
years ago, 70 companies are now licensed to manufacture it 
in the United States and Canada, and castings in commercial 
production range from a few ounces to 100,000 pounds. 
Ductile iron is described as a new engineering material 
which combines the process advantages of cast iron with the 
product advantages of.cast steel. It behaves like steel under 
load, appears to be the equal of gray iron in resistance to 
mechanical wear, has excellent heat resistance; its machine- 
ability is noteworthy. 

One contribution to the economy of power plants and of 
many industrial processes utilizing heat, evidenced marked 
progress through the increased number and striking charac- 
ter of the group of exhibits devoted to the clarification of 
gases. Its most prominent phase this year was in the prob- 
lem of smoke control, which represents a very considerable 
waste of heat energy, recoverable by the use of modernized 
equipment. 

Still another group of exhibits that has grown appreciably 
since the last exposition is in the field of variable drives, 
especially applications in small powers, suitable for machine 
tools, processing equipment, winding equipment, drying 
equipment and many others are among types requiring varia- 
ble speed operation. There was a sizable offering of speed 
reducers and an important group of motor drives incorpor- 
ating both speed reduction and speed variation, by a variety 
of methods of electrical design. From the volume of such 
exhibits alone, it is possible to mark the growth of individual 
motor drives in all manner of mechanical applications. 

A large group of exhibits was comprised of liquid han- 
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Describes new, cost-cutting 
steel bar stock, cold-drawn 
in special sections to fit spe- 
cific purposes. 

Shows wide variety of 
sections which will elim- 


New Milne Bulletin Announces 
PRE-SHAPED STEELS 
THAT CUT MACHINING COSTS 


inate many machining op- 
erations in production of 
steel parts. 

Points out various anal- 
yses in which this specialty 
stock is available. 


Write for your free copy 
of Bulletin 100, today. 


ait 


AM-5 


a. MILNE & co. 


Established 1887 
745 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 14, N_Y. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 


DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


—completely eliminate 
annoying blinking A 
and flickering of 

fluorescent lamps! 
GUARANTEED — 


FOR ONE YEAR! » 
PROTECTS — Automatic thermal relay 
cuts out defective lamps, eliminates 
annoying blinking and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 
No buttons to push — no replacement of 
starter. 


REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, 
preventing excessive foss of emission mater- 


RK. NE 


SP-15-20 For use with 15 
or 20 watt lomps. 


SP-30-40 For use with 30 
or 40 wott lamps. 


SP-85-100 For use with 
100 watt lamps. 


Manufactured under 


ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. U. 5. PATENTS 
2298236 2239244 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently 2159837 2333694 
over an extended voltage and temperature | 2339307 2341520 
range with absolute dependability. 1849552 


, | 2334935 
Other Patents Pending 


Demonstration and Literature én Request. 


INDUSTRIAL 


ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


IN THE NUMBER 10 
OR NUMBER 5 


41 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


For schools, factories. 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet hassyphon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


EL has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER & 
FACTORY CLOSET. 


The Vogel No. 5 fills {Ue 
the demand for a dur- 4 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has ae 
enameled flushing inn 

side— painted red out- | “Si. 
side—galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 7 
of water. 


Vogel Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 
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MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


dling equipment: pumps, valves, piping, traps, filters and 
other classes—all developed by specialists, and many of 
them revealing new designs introduced within the period 
since the last power show was held. 

Equipment for conveying, weighing, transporting within 
the plant, and feeding, both liquids and solids, was the 
subject of numerous displays, The array of mechanical 
appliances and tools was as complete and informing as in 
prior years. Several exhibits of tool equipment were de- 
signed for ‘production plants, as well as the maintenance 
and service equipment which is a definite adjunct to the 
power plant. 

At its meeting Nov. 1 the textile division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers elected R. A. Palmer 
of Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, Conn., chair- 
man for the next two years. At the same time the group 
made plans to participate in the A.S.M.E. Spring meeting 
which is scheduled April 3-4 at Atlanta, Ga. Other new 
officers of the textile division are: F. D. Snyder, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Boston, Mass., vice-chairman; Lindsay 
Dexter, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, secretary; and R. M. 
Jones, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., treasurer. 


Reduce Handling Costs With Power Trucks 


Power industrial trucks are enabling textile manufactur- 
ing and finishing mills to save time and labor in material 
handling operations and are increasing the value of overhead 


storage space, according to W. C. Bryan, materials handling 


engineer for Elwell-Parker Electric Co. of Cleveland, O. 

For example, a truck, an operator and one helper now 
easily load a box car with finished cloth in 40 minutes, a 
total of 1.3 man-hours. To accomplish the job manually 
with hand-operated equipment would take eight men 31, 
hours, or 28 man-hours. In storage, 54 rolls of cotton cloth 
are stacked by means of a power truck in the same floor area 
formerly occupied by 15 rolls when hand-stacked horizon- 
tally. Now six rolls are placed vertically on pallets, and the 
loaded pallets are tiered three-high. This method triples 
available storage area and in many instances has avoided 
need for new building construction. 

Similar economies are apparent in all other mill opera- 
tions where power trucks are employed. Reduced costs give 
users a strong competitive advantage over slower and more 
expensive methods which add nothing to market value of 
the goods but pyramid production costs. At the American 
Finishing Co.'s Memphis, Tenn., plant eight to ten million 
yards of cotton cloth is bleached, dyed, printed, mercerized 
or sanforized every month, working 24 hours a day 51/, days 
a week. This is one of the largest and most efficiently oper- 
ated finishing plants in the United States. | 

Power trucks are used for the rapid, repetitious handling 
of heavy loads of raw materials and finished products which 
would be too hard or difficult for manual labor. Though 
the need for some manual labor always exists here ‘as else- 
where it is tending toward a minimum as methods are sim- 


plified. Now nearly all the 1,200 employees are engaged in 


the better paid classes of work. 

Mechanized material handling is done with six standard 
Elwell-Parker fork lift trucks. First of these was installed 
four years ago since which time five more of the same make 
have been added. These trucks are operated 24 hours a day 
in three shifts. A system of inspection keeps them on the 


Trucks more effe use av ailable storage areas. Six rolls 


are stacked vertically on a pallet tiered three-high. Now 54 rolls are 
stored in a floor area formerly occupied by only 25. 


job at all production time. Two are serviced each week-end, 


each truck thus being serviced every three weeks. Week- 
ends the engineering department uses some of them for 
maintenance and repair. work on processing equipment. 

Fork trucks are especially useful where heavy loads can 
be handled either on pallets or bare forks. Tonnages of 
chemicals including dyes, starches, paper in large rolls and 
flat-stock bundles are trucked between plant departments, 
warehouses and freight cars. Now tonnage handling costs 
are measured in cents instead of dollars, while total plant 
output per man-hour has shown a remarkable rise. 

A significant fact is that where heavy handling is part of 
manufacturing, warehousing and shipping power trucks are 
regarded by employees as desirable equipment. Here there 
is always a waiting list of applicants to operate the trucks. 
A successful applicant must have been employed five years, 


the result is that equipment is in the hands of skilled men. 


Fork truck transporting five 800-pound rolls of cloth on pallet up 
ramp from finishing plant to bex car. In this job the number of man- 
hours now is only five per cent of the number formerly required when 
the work was done manually with hand-operated equipment. 
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New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 


Co. for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 


Mills. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg © Greenville 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


FERGUSON 


THE BATTERY POWERED 
DYNALUBRICATOR 
CUFS GREASING COSTS 
3 WAYS 


MODEL F-50-AT 


@ Needs no power connections, so will operate 
instantly, anywhere, any time. 


@ Holds 25 pounds of grease—enough for a 
usual day’s work without refilling. 


e@ Adjustable grease pressure and semi-metering 
hand control to eliminate too-much or too- 
~ little greasing. 


The DYNALUBRICATOR is absolutely safe. 
No electrical short-circuits to burn or shock. no 
trailing lines to trip or tangle. 


Write for free demonstration in your plant. 


CODDINGTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Exclusive 
Features 


Sam Cam says: 


From PRECISION only—exclusive 
formula, NON-SLOUGHING Cams ‘The Cam House 


HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


and Patra clors 


nginee 


rs 


(standard or special) for spinning and . Stock > Special 

twisting—at no EXTRA COST—pro- Duplicated 

viding amazing, up-to-4 way, yarn Filling Wind AS 
control. Get “jewelled movement” (3 and 4 lobe) 

ring rail reversing, longer lived ac- BOT ia RR 
curacy—no sloppy backlash, due to * Warp Wind a 

Cams. Build firmer, longer running, (Combination ) 


higher speed bobbins. Cut your time pa 

and costs. No other cams are made * Wool Spinning 
with this mathematical accuracy. o 

Write for our Cam Computation Face hardened Cast 
Chart and full information, now! iron or Alloy. 


FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


Engineers : Manufocturers — Coms Bearings ~ Geors . Chain Drives 


ott. DIVIBION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


PRECISION 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 


Hartsville, C. 
57 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches 
Tops for Every textile purpose! 


Clinton Textile Starches are scientifically 7 


manufactured and unvarying uniformity assured. = { | 


, Clinton Starches give your warp the necessary 
body, strength and pliability that means quality 
weaving every time. Reduce loom stoppage and 
increase production with Clinton Textile Starches. 


For yeats Clinton has been a leader in the pro- 


3 

‘ a 


duction of starches for all textile purposes. 


— 


- 


Remember that you can always depend 


upon Clinton's uniform quality and uni- 


form performance. 


Clinton Foods Ine. 


Contact: R. C. Raw, S. E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. - Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S$. C. 
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2200 
ack Truck 


Of sturdy angle construction, 


electrically welded throughout. 
Easy rolling standard truck de- 
signed to carry 14 boards. Deck 
gray finish. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey__.__ Lincolnton, N. C. 


Mr. Paul Eurey_.._ Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product 
blended to meet exacting stoker 
requirements. From Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, on the 


L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


A. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va.. on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va..on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook—Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through 
lohg and varied marketing activity assure proper application of one 
of the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
BRANCHES: 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 


PITTSBURGH 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


at Burnsville, N. C., as preparatory depart- 
ment supervisor. Other Hazleton 
personnel assigned to the Burnsville plant 
are John Macara, who will take over a 
supervisory post at the new plant, and Syl- 
vester Thomas, Walter Beltz and Edward 
Stefanoski, who will help install. looms at 
the new facility. 


Coit M. Robinson, president and _treas- 
urer of United Spinners Corp., Lowell, 
N.-C., recently was elected president of 
the Gastonia (N. C.) Executives Club. 


David J. Crowell, formerly associated 
with Cannon Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., 
has been named superintendent of .Wenno- 
nah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N.C... . 
Earl ‘L. Stewart, previously with Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has joined 
Wennonah as head of the new cost and 
standards department of the plant. Both 
Mr. Crowell and Mr. Stewart are graduates 
of N. C. State College. 


‘W. H. (Bill) Brinkley, general sales 
manager of the Southern sales division for 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
receitly completed 25 years with the firm. 


Dr. Jack Compton, formerly technical di- 
rector of the chemistry section of. the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va., has been named technical director of 
all branches of the institute's research pro- 
gram. Prior to joining the institute, Dr. 
Compton was research head of Celanese 
Corp. of America at Rome, Ga. 


L. W. Bishop has: resigned as director of 
the South Carolina Research, Planning and 
Development Board to become president of 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., manufacturer of looms and other 


Mitt 


textike equipment. Mr. Bishop assumes his 
new duties Jan. 1. 


V. R. Cromer has been elected vice- 
president of Howell Mfg. Co., Cherryville, 
N. C., succeeding Carl V. Cline of Hickory, 
N. C.. who continues on the board. All 
other officers and directors were re-elected. 


J. Duncan Webb, formerly treasurer of 
U. S. Rubber Export Co., has been elected 
controller of Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va., succeeding T. A. Bassin, resigned. 


William P. Saunders, well-known textile 
executive of Robbins, N. C., has resigned 
as mayor of Robbins due to the fact that 
he is moving his residence to Southern 
Pines, N. C. Mr. Saunders had been mayor 
of the town since it was incorporated in 
1935. It was incorporated as Hemp, N. C., 
but the name was changed to Robbins in 
the early 1940s. He is president of Robbins 
Mills (N. C.), Inc., and Robbins Mills 
(Va), Inc., and executive vice-president 
and a director of the parent company, Rob- 
bins Mills of New York. . , 


OBITUARIES 


George W. Babcock, Sr., 71, president 
of Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville, Ky., 
died Nov. 21. Mr. Babcock helped found 
the mill in 1909 and had been its president 
32 years. Surviving are his second wife, 
four sons, two daughters and two sisters. 


Aaron H. Bradley, 78, for the past 38 
years superintendent of the Crystal Springs 
Bleachery cotton mill at Chickamauga, Ga., 
died recently after a lengthy illness. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, two sons and three daugh- 
ters. 


Walter F. Daboll, 70, for the past 25 
years Southern representative for Watson- 
Williams Mfg. Co., shuttle manufacturers 


of Millbury, Mass., died Nov. 24 in Greens- 
boro, N. C. He had represented the firm 
in the South for the past nine years, first 
with headquarters in Greenville, S, C., and 
later at Greensboro. He also was associated 
with Watson & Desmond of Charlotte, 
N. C., at the time of his death. 


Lee D. Gribble, 71, former joint-owner 
with the late Ralph Armstrong of Waxhaw 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, died last month. 
Surviving are his wife, four sons, a daugh; 
ter, two brothers and two sisters. 


Frank C. Hewitt, vice-president and 
general manager of Windsor Print Works, 
a unit of Consolidated Textile Corp., with 
main office in New York ‘City, died Nov. 26 
in North Adams, Mass., of a heart attack. 


K. Leon Jones, Sr., 65, proprietor of 
Atlanta (Ga.) Braid Co. and head of K. L. 
Jones Machinery Co. in Atlanta, died Nov. 
28 of injuries recerved two weeks earlier in 
an automobile accident. Surviving are his 
wife, two daughters, a son, three sisters and 
five brothers, 


Fred Moss, 48, supervisor of the woolen 
experimental division of Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., died last month 
in a Worcester, Mass., hospital of injuries 
received in an automobile accident His 
stepmother, a brother and a sister survive. 


Aaron B. Quinn, 438, 
an executive in the 
Greensboro, N. C., office 
of J. P. Stevens & Co.., 
Inc., died last month of 
a heart attack. He was 
stricken while visiting a 
sister in Shelby, N. C., 
over the Thanksgiving holidays. He was 
executive assistant to W. J. Carter, Stevens 
vice-president and head of the Carter Fabrics 
operating division. 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


= 


GREENVILLE, S. C-—The Brandon Corp. 
has recently let a $30,000 re-roofing con- 
tract to Daniel Construction Co. of Green- 
ville and Birmingham, Ala. This project 
will include re-roofing of 59 mill village 
homes as well as various portions of the 
mill itself. 3 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — Dunean Mills, a 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., has awarded 
the contraet to Daniel Construction Co. fer 
the remodeling and renovation of its main 
offices in a separate building at the Green- 
ville plant. The project is scheduled for 
completion early in January. It will in- 
clude new private office facilities, rest 
rooms and. lounges, a new lighting system 
and a new interior decoration scheme. 


WALLACE, N. C.—Plans have been an- 
nounced by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., for 
construction of a plant here to manufacture 
fabrics from synthetic yarns. The plant will 
cost several million dollars. The window- 
less, year-round air conditioned brick and 
steel structure will be constructed by C. M. 
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Guest & Son, construction firm of Greens- 
boro, N. C., from designs drawn by Charles 
C.- Hartmann, Greensboro architect. It - is 
estimated that the plant will employ about 
300 persons with a weekly payroll of about 
$20,000.. The Wallace plant will be a part 
of the Carter Fabrics operating group of 
the Stevens mills. 


SUMMERVILLE, Ga. Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., New York, early this 
month announced that an agreement has 
been reached whereby Bigelow-Sanford will 
purchase Georgia Rug Mill, Inc. No change 
in personnel is contemplated, it is reported. 
A Bigelow-Sanford official stated that the 
Georgia plant is being acquired in a move 
toward product diversification in soft sur- 
face floor coverings. 


SOUTH Boston, VAa.—Open house was 
observed Dec. 5 at the local plant of the 
Carter Fabrics Division, J. P. Stevens & Co.., 
Inc. The open house event served to cele- 
brate the mill's safety record of having com- 
pleted more than two million man-hours 


worked without a disabling accident. Ac- 
cording: to reports circulating during the 
event, the plant's. tricot knitting machinery 
will be doubled in the near future. The 
plant now has 12 high-speed warp knitting 
machines on 168-inch nylon fabric, and one 
machine on 64-inch goods. 


CoLtumBus, N. C. — Work has been 
started on the new $2,000,000 woolen mill 
here for Deering, Milliken & Co. and the 
plant is scheduled for completion about 
April 1. 


HONEA PaTH, S. C.—Preliminary work 
has been started on a modern 90,000 square 
foot synthetic weaving plant here for West- 
over Mills, Inc., a new corporation formed 
to erect the building. Contraet for the eon- 
struction work was awarded to Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville. Between 400 
and 500 looms will be installed in the 
totally enclosed, air conditioned plant. 


Liperty, S. C.—Potter-Shacklefosd Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville has been award- 
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DARY RING 
TRAVELERS 
HOR 
NEW YEARS 
REVOLUTIONS! 


Seriously, you couldn't 


make a sounder New 
Year’s resolution than in 
making a decision to use 
Dary Ring Travelers in 
1951} 


These superior Dary 
processed travelers 
built to give maximum) 
performance under any 
and all spinning condi- 
tions. Talk with your 
nearest Dary representa- 
tive _ you'll find his 
friendly advice helpful 
and timely! 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
CRAWFORD RHYMER, BOX 22613, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
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; Sizinc problems, many weavers know 

SLASHING by long experience, are most readily 
WEAVE-WELL solved with a call to the Frank G. North 


PRODUCTS 
organization of men who are at home 


in the mills. 
For almost half a century our prod- 


ucts and our staff of experienced mill- 


FINISHING 


FINISH-RITE 


trained representatives have contributed 
to profitable, efficient textil 
If you have not yet done so, let them 
both work for you. A letter or phone 


call will bring a North representative 


to you at once. 
SHUTTLE 


GREASE-RITE 


TALLOW 


Among the Nation’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Dressings for All Warp Yarns 


N 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


j ATLANTA, GEORGIA + P.O. Box 123, Sito. A- Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA + P.O. Box 92 - Phone Marietta 1509 
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How to Check Weights 
on your Spinning Rolls 


SKRAULEL 


A, 8 Pressures on Front, Middle and Back Rolls 

and C , | as shown above 

Ff, 

ond 

P— The perpendicular distance from stirrup to con- 
tact point ot top of lever screw When meas- 
uring, be sure rule is held so angle with stirrup 
is 90° 

Q— The distance from contact point at top of lever 
screw to weight hook 

T— The point of contact between saddles as well 
as the pressure on the Back Saddle 

$— The point of contact between stirrup and Front 
Saddle, os wel! as the pressure on the Front 
Saddle 

W — The weight on the lever in pounds 


nt Distonces shown measured in inches. 


Formulae for Figuring Weight on Rolls: 


For Pressure on Front Saddle: 
(WwW) 


= Solve for 
For Pressure on Front Roll- 
(S)(F) — A(E+F) Solve for A 
For Pressure on Bock Saddle 
(SHE) TiE+F) Solve for T 
For Pressure on Middle Roll: 
= B(G+H). Solve for B 
For Pressure on Bock Roll: 
(THG).> C(G+H) Solve for C 


DIXON Suggests a careful 
Check of Weighting on all Rolls 


The above weight ratio formulae are 
designed to help you to more complete 
and visual understanding of the manv 
factors affecting good weighting and the 
proper functions of an ideal saddle as- 
sembly. 


Cut out this diagram and formulae 
and keep for your future reference or 
we will send you reprints on request. If 
you encounter weighting problems which 
these formulae do not solve, send them 
to us for solution. 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL — RHODE 


R. E. L. HOLT, JR., & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg’rs Agent 
P.O. Box 745 Columbus, Ga. 


MILL NEWS 


ed the contract for construction of a two 
story weave-room addition to Liberty Plant 
No: 1:of Woodside Mills. The addition 
will cost about $55,000. The addition will 
take care primarily of increased warp prep- 
aration and will provide space for installa- 
tion of 30 new. looms. 


BristoL, TENN.—A blue and white acci- 
dent prevention flag has been awarded to 
employees of Bristol Weaving Plant, Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., by Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. for completion of one million 
man-hours without a lost-time accident. The 
record extended from Aug. 13, 1949, to 
Sept. 29, 1950. At recent ceremonies at the 
Bristol plant, Superintendent C. H. Sanders 
accepted the flag from Engineer- Frank A. 
Walker of Liberty Mutual. - Superintendent 
Sanders praised efforts of employees in 
achieving safety and Engineer Walker stated 
that the plant's record of only two lost-time 
accidents over an 11-year period was onc 
that few plants could equal. 


WALLACE, S$. C.—The new Delta Finish- 
ing Co. Division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., was’ welcomed to the state with a gala 
open house Dec. 19. Wallace is located on 
U. S. 1, two miles northeast of Cheraw. The 
event commemorated the virtual completion 
of one of America’s most modern plants 
for the finishing of fabrics woven of cotton 
and. synthetic fibers. The plant is one of 
three in the Delta Division, the other two 
being located at Attleboro, Mass., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Located a short distance from 
the Pee Dee River, the plant proper. con- 
sists of three buildings, the dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant, the steam plant and the fiber 
plant. All of these buildings are of sturdy 
brick-steel construction. The over-all floor 
space in these buildings is approximately 
250,000 square feet. The principal structure 


‘the Stevens company. 


of the Delta plant is the dyeing and finish- 
ing building, which processes gray goods 
received from Southern weaving plants of 
This building em- 
braces more than 150,000 square feet of 
floor space, is artificially lighted and has 
forced filtered ventilation. Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, general contractors 
on the job, delivered the plant ready for 
occupancy only 238 calendar days after 
ground breaking, despite bad weather and 
steel strikes. Design is by J. E. Sirrine Co., 
architects and engineers, also.of Greenville. 
About a year ago the site on which the new 
modern finishing plant now stands was a 
typical South Carolina cotton field. All ma- 
chinery in the plant is set up to dye and 
finish goods from the newest type of wide 
looms. 


CoRNELIUs, N. C-—The corporate name 
of Frank Ix & Sons Carolina Corp. has been 
changed to Frank Ix & Sons Sheraton Mills 
Corp. 


LAURENS, S. C.—A 17,000 square foot 
two-story warehouse is currently being built 
by Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville 
for Laurens Cotton Mill. This warehouse 
addition for all cotton and finished fabric 
is being built to add to existing facilities 
The two-story brick structure is reported to 
cost in excess of $50,000. 


New ORLEANS, La:—International Har- 
vester Co. last month announced plans for 
construction of a $2,000,000 twine mill on 
a ten-acre Mississippi riverfront site. The 
mill will be of one-story construction con- 
taining about 224,000 square feet of floor 
space. A 6,000 square foot administration 
building also will be built. 2 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Statesville Narrow 
Fabrics Co., established here in 1937 for 
the production of cotton tapes, webbing and 
zipper tapes, is moving into its new plant 


last month. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. PLANT AT SHELBYVILLE, TENN., is 
reviewed at the speakers’ table during the Old Timer Club banquet given by the management 
Facing the camera are, left to right: Drs. W. H. Avery and T. R. Ray, plant 
physicians for the past 17 years; A. H. Jackson, Jr., office manager at Shelbyville Mills; H. 
Gordon Smith, vice-president and general manager of the U. 8. Rubber textile division and the 
principal speaker of the evening; A. B. Alexander, Jr., Shelbyville plant manager; and Prof. 
L. I. Mills, principal ef the Shelbyville Mills School. 
present for the occasion. The Old Timer Club was organized last year with 159 members. 


Approximately 175 employees were 
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the beams. 


here on Jackson Street. The new 42 by 
132-foot building is of block and_ brick 


construction. 


MAYSVILLE, GA. — Barbara Ann Yarn 
Mills. Inc., a mewly-organized concern, has 
purchased Harrison Mills, Atlanta, and ma- 
chinery from the Atlanta facility is being 
moved to: Maysville and is being set up in 
the Fickett-Brown Building. 


FINGERVILLE, C.—Consttuction of a 
$100,000 water and sewerage system at 
Franklin Process Spinning Mill, Inc., and 
mill village has been started and is expected 
to be completed next month. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Silver dollars flowed 
through the normal channels of business in 
Greenville (pop. 57,932) when 2,200 em- 
ployees of Judson Mills were paid in the 
shiny coins in a special promotion. The 
special weekly payroll distributed more than 
$125,000 through the 16 special pay stations 
throughout one of Greenville’s largest tex- 
tile plants, in a plan to dynamically demon- 
strate the effects of textile payrolls on 
Greenville’s economy. Special arrangements 
were made with the Federal Reserve Board 
to have more than 7,500 pounds of the 
silver dollars shipped from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment mint in Philadelphia. Special radio 
and newspaper advertising pointed to the 
event, while merchants over the city seized 
the opportunity to tie in normal advertising 
with the “Judson Silver Dollar Day.” Sev- 
eral stores ran ‘specials’ at reduced prices 
when purchased in silver dollars. Alan B. 


Sibley, vice-president of Judson Mills, con- 


sidered “Operation Silver Dollar’ quite a 
success.. The general public was informed 
of the importance of textile payrolls through 
radio adwertising. It was pointed out that 
Greenville, leading the 46 counties of South 
Carolina in manufacturing payrolls, depend- 
ed on textiles for 93 per cent of the $52,- 
544,093 anhual payroll. Judson Mills ac- 
count for approximately one-eighth of the 
textile payroll for the county. 


GREENVILLE, S, C. — Maverick Mills’ 
White Horse Mill, located on White Horse 
Pike in Greenville, has been. promised for 
completion in the Spring by Daniel Con- 
struction Co., general contractors for this 
200,000 square foot project. White Horse 
Mill is a complete bale to cloth cotton mill, 
one of only two such mills built in the 
South since the war. It will be equipped 
with 600 looms and all supporting equip- 
ment. Over-head unit drives will operate 
all spinning to allow free aisles for operat- 
ing areas. Another uniqué feature of this 
mill is a full basement under the entire 200,- 
000 square foot manufacturing area to pro- 
vide warehouse and storage facilities. The 
first floor will be a suspended six-inch, re- 
inforced concrete slab with complete-piping, 
duct work and conduit space sleeved through 
The $3,000,000 mill will have 
structural steel roof decks with two-inch 
cork insulation and tar and gravel finish. 


ABBEVILLE, $. C.—Abbeville Mills, divi- 
sion of Deering, Milliken & Co., has re- 
cently awarded contract for the $150,000 
boiler plant to Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, $. C. and Birmingham, Ala. The 
new boiler plant, in addition to existing 
tacilities, will include a new Babcock and 
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Wilcox boiler, complete facilities for its 
operation and piping for utilization of the 
steam. The addition to the boiler house will 
comprise some 2,000 square feet, with 45 
foot high brick walls on a steel frame struc- 
ture. 


SHELBY, N. C.—A two-story, air con- 
ditioned addition to Dover Yarn Mills, Inc., 
is currently under way at Stubbs, five miles 
east of Shelby. The new building will ac- 
commodate machinery in an expansion that 
will cost approximately $200,000, doubling 
the size of the present facility. 


ANNISTON, ALA. — The Alabama Secre- 
tary of State on Nov. 22 chartered Calhoun 
Ribbon Company “to manufacture narrow 


fabrics, ribbons, textile products, etc.,” in 
Anniston. Capital, authorized and paid in, 
is shown as $50,000. Incorporators of the 
Calhoun firm are listed as M. T. Stark, Anita 
Stella Stark, L. H. Roberts and W. C. 


Classe. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—Barger Construc- 
tion Co. of Mooresville, N. C.. was low 
bidder for construction of an addition to 
Schneider Mills here. Cost of the project 
was not revealed. Bibersten & Bowles, 
Charlotte, N. C., is architect-engineer for 
the project. 7 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—The industrial 
committee of the Hendersonville Chamber 
‘of Commerce early this month purchased a 


with STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING 


Ship textiles quicker, easier, safer 


., . at lower cost with the 


Stanley Steel Strapping System. The right combination of 
the right tools, strapping, seals, reels, and accessories slashes 
man-hours and materials. Damage and pilferage are reduced. 
Handling is easier. Write today for facts about the right 
Stanley Steel Strapping System for your products. Or have 

_ our representative call. The Stanley Works; Steel Strapping 
Div., 201 Lake St., New Britain, Connecticut. 


O ffices in Principal Cities 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE © TOOLS 


ELECTRIC TOOLS ® 


STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING 
AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 
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MILL NEWS 


tract of land which is to be turned over to 
Belding, Heminway Co., Inc., for construc- 
tion of a $2,000,000 textile thread plant. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. — A fire at Biltmore 
Spinning Co. recently caused damages esti- 
mated at $10,000. Supt. J. W. Roach said 
the fire started when sparks from a machine 
ignited cotton lint on the floor. The plant 


produces heavy grades of wool yarns and 


blends of wool and rayon. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. — Production of 
the new fiber, Dyhel, is being increased con- 
siderably by the Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. An extension of the present plant 
here will enable the firm to double produc- 
tion by July, 1951, it is predicted. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C.—-Williamston Cloth 
Mills, originally Gossett Mills, which is 
now a unit of Textron Southern, will begin 
construction immediately on a $1,000,000 
addition. New wings will be built by Dan- 
iel Construction Co., Greenville, §. C. Ex- 
pansion will increase number of looms by 
more than 54 per cent and will add 27,840 
square feet to existing mill building. There 
will be 11,808 additional spindles and 375 
more looms. 


KINSTON, N. C.—A decision to use the 
Du Pont Co.'s 635-acre tract on the Neuse 


River, near Kinston, for the manufacture 


of a new synthetic textile fiber known: ten- 
tatively as Fiber V, instead of nylen, has 
been announced. The tract was purchased 
in September. The Du Pont Co. said that 
the change in plans was dictated by several 
factors. First, extensive market studies have 
led to the conclusion that Fiber V- should 
be put in commercial production as soon as 
possible. Second, it was decided that the 


additional nylon yarn capacity, planned ori- 


ginally for the Kinston project, can best be 
provided, under the present construction 
materials situation, through technological 
improvements in production facilities and 
expansion at existing nylon yarn plants at 
Seaford, Del., Martinsville, Va., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Design of the plant for 
Fiber V is under way and construction is 
expected to start sometime next year. Tech- 
nically, the material is a condensation poly- 


mer obtained from ethylene glycol and tere- 
phthalic acid. It is not chemically related 
to nylon. 


ANDERSON, S$. C.—Haynsworth Mill at 
Andersoa, S. C., has a 17,000 square foot 
warehouse under construction by the Daniel 


Construction Company of Greenville, S. C. 


and Birmingham, Ala. The 96 by 186 foot 
warehouse is an addition to the existing 
building. It is a ene-story windowless struc- 
ture with steel frame and jumbo brick cur- 
tain walls. The steel frame has been de- 
signed to permit further additions to the 
structure as needed. These may be either 
multiple story additions or additions of 
one floor on the existing level. The roof 
is of slaw concrete eonstruction covered with 
foam glass insulatien and tar and gravel 
exterior finish. Completion is scheduled for 
the first of the year at which time the ware- 
house will be put into use for the storage 
of finished goods. 


New York, N. Y.—A new and improved 
group insurance plan for employees went 
into effect Dec. 4 at a number of plants in 
the Carolinas of J. P.. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
The new insurance progragn was made avail- 
able to theusands of epiployees in the 12 
plants of the Dunean group in the Green 
ville, S. C., area, at Slater (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., and at the Stanley and Ragan, N. C., 
spinning divisions. 


TARBORO, N. C. — Hart Cotton Mills, 
Inc., which has spent approximately $5.- 
000,000 in the past five years in moderniz- 
ing both the plant and mill village, observed 
open house Dec. 6. Visitors were taken. 
through the modern plant which now pro- 
duces 700,000 yasds of print cloth fabrics 
each week, consuming 17,500 bales of cot- 
ton yearly. 


TURNERSBURG, N. C.—A new building 
for Rocky. Creek Mills, Inc., measuring 264 
by 165 feet, is expected to be completed 
early in 1951. When the new facility is 
equipped and in operation, officials expect 
an increased production of about 40 per 
cent. The new building will house all the 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton 
yarn and the present structure will be used 
for cotton storage. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. — Ground has 
been broken for an addition to Rocky Mount 
Rayon Mills which will double the size of 


the plant. The addition is scheduled to be 


completed in the early part of next Summer. 


DAVIDSON, N. C.—Palomino Mills, Inc., 
recently has added 2,736 spindles and now 
has a total of 16,760. The plant is operat- 
ing on two full shifts at present. 


NewsBeErrY, S. C.—Is is reported that 
limited production started in the middle of 
September in the new Kendall Mills gauze 
weaving plant, a subsidiary of Bauer & 
Black. This project, totaling more. than half 
a million dollars, consists of a basement 
and four floors adding more than 100,000 
square feet to the existing plant. This unit 
is equipped with new looms and complete 
cotton processing and spinning equipment 
to take care of every step from cotton bale 
to finished gauze bandages for use in Bauer 
& Black medical bandages. Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, S. C. and Birming- 
ham, Ala. are general contractors for the 
entire project which was completed nearly 
40 days ahead of schedule. In addition to 
the mill extension, the project includes a 
considerable extension of ‘the boiler house 
to make room for additional power plant 
equipment. This entire expansion program, 
including equipment, is reported to cost in 
the vicinity of one million dollars. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Dover Mill Co. entéred 


a new field of cloth production recently with: 


the installation of nine tricot knitting ma- 
chines. The machines are producing knit- 
ted cloth 168 inches wide ranging from 15- 
denier sheer nylon net to 55-denier acetate 
jersey and other knitted material for wom- 
en's wear. Twenty additional employees 
were hired to handle the new operations 
running on three shifts. 


‘PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Textron, Inc., re- 
cently announced plans for expanding its 
operations in Puerto Rico te include the 
finishing of gray goods it has been produc- 
ing there for about a year. Textron Puerto 
Rico, a subsidiary, is negotiating for the 
expansion of its Ponce facilities so that the 
cotton fabrics produced in that plant can 
he dyed, printed and finished in Ponce for 
distribution to Puerto Rican garment manu- 
facturers. 


LoweLL, N. C.—Peerless Spinning Corp. 
recently donated $2,000 to be used toward 
furthering the long-term building. program 
of the Lowell Community Recreation Park. 
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New Electronic Hygrometer 


A new electronic hygrometer for measur- 
ing and controlling industrial and commer- 
cial air conditioning has been developed by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Field 
tests have proved that the new instrument 
adds to worker and machine efhiciency, it 
was announced by Honeywell-Brown engi- 


102 


neers. “The system includes a single-point 
ElectroniK recorder of a circular or strip 
chart type, with or without control and a 
small element which does away with the 
use of human hair,” said Brown engineers. 
“The element makes use of gold leaf and 
a chemical salt solution that eliminates 
cleaning and other maintenance.” 

The company listed as advantages of the 


system its provision tor direct relative hu- 


. midity reading without assistance of — psy- 


chrometric charts; its use for sensing 
changes between the limits of 20 and 93 
per cent relative humidity; its minimum 
span of 20 per cent relative humidity 
throughout its 20 to 93 per cent range, and 
the availability of all ranges with full tem- 
perature compensation between the limits 
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SWIVEL CASTER 


The NEW Fairbanks 
Series ‘‘23"’ Double Ball 
Race Swivel Caster* line 
is designed for greater 


load carrying capacity in 
the medium duty field. 


NO KING-PIN 
the No. 1 weak spot 
of ordinary casters. 
It’s eliminated! 


“LOCK-WELD”’ 
CONSTRUCTION 

Instead of being a sep- 
arate piece, projection 
welding makes lower 
raceway integral with 
top plate. Retains per- 


BTM 


PICK CAM 


3 | fect alignment ! 

a PATENTED LEG DESIGN 

disperses shocks and overloads 
— over a larger segment of 


raceways. Resists distortion. 


7 Guaranteed. never - to- break in Lasts longer! 


service, BTM Pick Cam Hubs are 


made of malleable iron, accurate- 


LARGER SECONDARY RACEWAY AND BALLS 
provide tremendously increased swiveling 
eficiency and greater shock absorption 


~—ly machined so that all surfaces 
of overloads. Easier working! 


are concentric. 
| COINED RACEWAYS 
= Bored with shims that give a insure smoother operation through extra [iy 

hardness. Improve with use! Rigid Casters, Series 
in matching heights 


Clamping” fit when installed on 
7 PRESSURE LUBRICATION 


shafts. Completely eliminates by Zerk Fittings reduces friction and wear! 


@ loom stoppage from pick cam 
hub failure. 


BIM Pick Cam Hubs are made 
for all standard Draper looms 
Order from stock. 


N.Y. 
393 LAFAYETTE STREET ° NEW YORK 3 


A H | Branches: New York 3 Pittsburgh 22 * Boston 10 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. TRUCKS - VALVES - DART & PIC UNIONS + CASTERS 


COMPANY 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


of 50° to 120° F. “The system's ability to 
provide remote reading provides three ad- 
vantages, namely that it will. operate over 
distances up to 1,000 feet, making possible 
centralized control of a complete installation 
from a supervisory panel,” the engineers 
said. “Unit control is available to the criti- 
cal zone being controlled. Remote. trans- 
mission allows supervisory monitoring of 
multi-unit, single zone control. 

“The instrument is calibrated to plus or 
minus one per cent accuracy, allowing rela- 
tive humidity to be held within closer 
tolerances than previously possible. Respon- 
siveness of the sensing element is much 
greater than dimensional change type hy- 
grometers; 63 per cent of total change is 
registered in ten seconds.. Minimum main- 
tenance is featured due to complete filtration 
and elimination of psychrometric ‘accessor- 
ies. The sensing element is. generally un- 
affected in corrosive atmospheres normally 
encountered in industrial working areas. 
This means more accurate measurement and 
closer humidity control. Installation is sim- 
plied, because due to water lines, wicks, 
porous tubes and accessories are eliminated. 
Centralization of instruments provides. sin- 
gle location supervision over remotely lo- 


cated miulti-zone measurements."’ Delivery 
of the new system is scheduled for February. 


Selvage Marking Bulletin 

Currently available from Milfa-Graph, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., is an eight-page 
brochure describing the firm's Milford-Astor 
machine for accurately marking the selvage 
of any fabric from the sheerest to the heav- 
iest overcoating. Any design or any colors 
may be used and it is said that canvas or 
leather belting, rubber products or coated 
products may be marked. Milford-Astor 
machines are manufactured by Milford- 
Astor, Ltd., Manchester, England. They are 
distributed exclusively in the U.S.A. by 
Milfa-Graph, Inc., an associate of Milford- 
Astor, Ltd., and Kaumagraph Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Orr Slasher Cloth 


Orr Felt & Blanket Co. of Piqua, Ohio, 
is now furnishing cotton textile -mills a 
chemically treated cloth. Slasher 
cloth low cost maintenance item, the 
company states, yet if it does not perform 
satisfactorily it can create many hidden 
costs and result in a considerable number 
of process problems. In order to prevent 
the occurrence of these problems, Orr's 


slasher 
iS a 
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CLOTHING 


WRITTEN MONTHLY BY E. A. SNAPE, JR., PRESIDENT 


HERE ARE THE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
STRIP-O-MATIC* 


ENTIRELY DIFFERENT AND SUPERIOR! 


STRIP-O-MATIC Card Clothing is so different, 
so superior, so revolutionary, that it is unlike any 
card clothing you have ever used. It has been tried 
and proved. 

The leading values of STRIP-O-MATIC are its 
ability to reduce stripping to a minimum, to card 
better, and to provide actual dollar savings in many 
départments. 


STRIP-O-MATIC consists mainly of three fea- . 


tures 

1. WIRE IS STREAMLINED . set and spaced 
to permit free movement of the stock with no trap- 
ping of stock around teeth. Also, wire-holds pitch, 
even under the greatest strain 

2. FOUNDATION (Clear Run) is expressly 
designed for resiliency plus strength. This allows 
flexing of wire. 

3. PLASTIC FACE is oil and water-proot. 

Ht is the design of these three unique features 
that reduces stripping, betters production, and earns 
you profits. 

STRIP-O-MATIC is today being used by over 200 


Representative 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent (Cotton 


Division) for Virginia, North 
Carolina, Seuth Carolina 


textile plants. Repeat orders are received daily. 
Constantly we receive letters praising the perform- 
ance of STRIP-O-MATIC. 

Are you using STRIP-O-MATIC? If not, you are 
cordially invited to write us for full details on this 


remarkable Card Clothing. You will receive free an 


&8-page color booklet describing STRIP-O-MATIC in 
full. 


Let us hear from you. 


*Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 


Thanks, 
E. A. Snape, Jr., 


President, 


Allegheny Ave. and Janney St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Booth Company PH PA. 


chemically treated slasher cloth was de- 
signed and processed to: (1) hold its 
dimensions while in use; (2) resist bacterial 
and heat degradation; and (3) start fast 
and wear longer. 

The chemical treatment is an adoption of 
one of the several chemical treatments which 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. has for the last 
five years been using on its paper maker 
felts, and is a resultant product of almost 
ten years of research and study. Oliver D. 
Landis, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is distributor 
of Orr slasher cloths and P. W. Coleman 
of Greenville, S. C., is South Carolina rep- 
resentative. 


Fiberglas Finishing Truck 


When one checks into the advantages of 
molded Fiberglas, it is a simple thing to 
see the natural application of this new 
process to finishing trucks. Molded Fiber- 
glas is moisture proof and impervious to 
oil, grease and most chemicals. It is really 
tough, extremely lightweight and can be 
permanently colored.. All of these advan- 
tages are built into the new finishing Truck 
just announced by Westport Fibre Corp. 
of Westport, Mass. 

These new trucks are of one-piece molded 
construction with reinforced angle iron 
frame imbedded in the Fiberglas. They 
have smooth, white inside finish with round- 
ed corners. There are no bolts, screws or 
rivets to catch or tear cloth—no wood to 
splinter. These trucks are 6/10ths the 
weight of trucks made of conventional ma- 
terials. Perforated bottom and available in 
three popular sizes; wide variety of casters 
available. 


Alfco Pressurized Fire-Gun 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. of 
mira, N. Y., announces it has designed and 
placed on the market a completely new one- 
quart air pressurized fire extinguisher. It 
discharges vaporizing liquid fluid for ex- 
tinguishing both flammable liquid and elec- 
trical type fires. 

It aims and operates like a gun, with 
trigger-quick action. It hits the fire target 
accurately with no unnecessary loss of liq- 
uid. It requires no pumping. Simply aim 
and squeeze the trigger. It is easily re- 
charged by simply pouring in more vaporiz- 
ing liquid and can be pressurized with any 
standard air chuck.as commonly used in 
gasoline service stations, or it can be. pres- 
surized with any ordinary tire pump. 

The manufacturer claims it to be the 
newest and most effective one-quart fire ex- 
tinguisher for class B and C fires is has yet 
designed. The new extinguisher is called 
the Alfco Pressurized Fire-Gun and carries 
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the inspection and approval label of Under- 
writers Laboratories. Fully illustrated liter- 
ature may be obtained by writing American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, New York. 


Speedylectric Loom Cleaner 


Further developments in steam-jet. clean- 
ing of looms and textile machinery are an- 
nounced by Livingstone Engineering Co. of 
Worcester, Mass. About a year ago, the 
first. Speedylectric steam-jet cleaners for 
loom cleaning were introduced. These units, 
known as the JC30-LCS, have made many 
textile industry friends, North and South. 
the company states. Performance records 
have been carefully compiled, experience 
data listed and comments and recommenda- 
tions solicited and obtained from all seg- 
ments of the industry. 


Now Livifigstone Engineering Co.  an- 


nounces the Speedylectric JC-20, the steam- 
jet loom cleaner “‘designed by textile. men 
for textile mills.’ It is not contemplated 
that steam-jet cleaning will replace either 
compressed air or vacuum methods of rou- 
tine daily cleaning in the weave room. but 
it is generally conceded that each loom 
should be thoroughly steam-jet cleaned every 
six months or at least once a year. Where 
this preventive maintenance procedure is in 
effect, looms are kept in first-class condition 
and the vacuum or compressed air blow-off 
becomes increasingly effective, once the old 
sticky oil and grease has been removed. 
Furthermore, after looms have been thor- 
oughly steam cleaned, maintenance men are 
able to readily inspect gears, shafts, levers 
and cams to determine whether repairs o1 
replacements are necessary without tearing 
the loom down. 

A large manufacturer of textile equipment 
reports excellent results cleaning carding 
rolls with the JC-20 after grinding and 
before final inspection and shipping. A 
similar application will be found in spin- 
ning mills that maintain and apply clothing 
to their own carding rolls. The advantage 
of cleaning before the roll goes into service 
on cotton 1s to avoid the soilage usually 
experienced with new or reclothed rolls, 
High-pressure dry steam without detergent 
is used for this purpose and the high tem- 
perature results in immediate drying of thé 
clothing. 

Similar in principle to the original JC30- 
LCS. the new unit is said to be equally 
effective, more compact, lighter and more 
easily maneuvered .in close quarters. Re- 
quiring one-third less power than the JC30- 
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LCS, this new Speedylectric loom cleaner 


can be plugged in at convenient locations in 
most mills without adding to present power 
lines. On $50-volts, three-phase, only 22 
amps are needed for maximum output. High 
pressure, dry steam from the built-in Speedy- 
lectric boiler is delivered to the steam lance, 
and under finger-tip control of the operator, 
directed at high jet velocity against. the 
gears, cams, dobby heads and frame of the 
loom to be cleaned. Where needed for cut- 
ting caked grease or waste accumulations. 
the operator can instantly apply a concen- 
trated solvent or detergent, either alone or 
atomized. with the steam at the jet. 

Actual tests under regular mill operating 


conditions. the firm claims. show that one 


man with a Speedylectric JC-20 can clean 
the dirtiest of looms in 12 to 15 minutes as 
compared with a minimum of 45 minutes 
for two men using ordinary hand. methods. 
Furthermore, the steam-detergent combina- 
tion cleans more thoroughly, the high velo- 
city reaching gears, shafts and cams com- 
pletely imaccessible to scrubbrush cleaning. 
Transport Firm Expands 
Terminal Transport Co., Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., which states that the textile indus- 
try in the South accounts for the major por- 
tion of its northbound loadings, last month 
tormally occupied its new quarter of a mil- 
lion dollar terminal and office building at 
180 Harriet Street, S._E.. Atlanta, Ga. Dur- 
ing the past year Terminal Transport has 
invested heavily in new terminal construc- 
tion and enlargements of existing facilities. 


In addition to the new quarters at Atlanta, 
facilities at Chicago and Tampa, Fla., have 
been doubled in size and capacity; and con- 
struction was to have begun this month on 
a new shop and office building for a relay 
station at Nashville, Tenn. 


Slide-Tex Flat Steel Heddle 


According to H. J. Theiler Corp., Whit- 
insville, Mass., producer of Slide-Tex flat 
steel heddles with the rectangular special 
thread eye, the elimination of all rubbing 
on the loom with its effect on warp threads, 
or at least reducing this to a minimum, 
should be the ultimate goal of all weaving 
technicians. This aim the firm claims to 
have fulfilled in that Slide-Tex flat steel 
heddles, in replacement of the former and 
well-known elliptical or long oval thread 
eye, are provided with a rectangular shape. 
The firm states that in weaving mills, where 
heddles of this kind have been introduced, 
tests were carried out on the most delicate 
and sensitive warps with surprisingly ex- 
cellent results. 


Chapman Agent Named 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Port- 
land, Me., announces the appointment of 
William J. Moore of Greenville, S. C., as 
its representative for the sale of Chapman 
static neutralizer equipment to the textile 
industry in the states of South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. The 
Moore organization. believes that Chapman 
equipment offers the most practical, safe 


focus on quality... 


star silicate 


Uniform top quality from each and every peroxide bath 
is certain when you choose Star Silicate 

of Soda for your bleaching assistant. Star is that bright, 
clear silicate of high, constant purity, 

the same today and tomorrow as it has been always. 


Leading mills rely on Star quality. Lack of 
uniformity in the alkaline content, for instance, can 
result in higher tensile strength losses, 

or the loss of full bleaching value from peroxide. 
Star’s purity, clarity, stability, and 

proper reserve of alkalinity also save money. 


Be sure of quality with Star Bleach Assistant. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 


1170 Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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of 50° to 120° F. “The system's ability to 
provide remote reading provides three ad- 
vantages, namely that it will. operate over 
distances up to 1,000 feet, making possible 
centralized control of a complete installation 
from a supervisory panel,’ the engineers 
said. “Unit control is available to the criti- 
cal zone being controlled. Remote trans- 
mission allows supervisory monitoring of 
multi-unit, single zone control. 

“The instrument. is calibrated to plus or 
minus one per cent accuracy, allowing rela- 
tive humidity to be held. within closer 
tolerances than previously possible. Respon- 
siveness of the sensing element is much 
greater than dimensional change type _hy- 
grometers; 63 per cent of total change is 
registered in ten seconds. Minimum main- 
tenance is featured due to complete filtration 
and elimination of psychrometric accessor: 
ies. The sensing element is generally un- 
affected in corrosive atmospheres normally 
encountered in industrial working areas. 
This means more accurate measurement and 


closer humidity control. Installation is sim- 


plifed, because due to water lines, wicks, 
porous tubes and accessories are eliminated. 
Centralization of imstruments provides sin- 
gle location supervision over remotely lo- 


a 


cated multi-zone measurements.” 
of the new system is scheduled for February. 


Delivery 


Selvage Marking Bulletin 


Currently available from Milfa-Graph, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., is an eight-page 
brochure describing the firm's Milford-Astor 
machine tor accurately marking the selvage 
of any fabric from the sheerest to the heav- 
iest overcoating. Any design or any colors 
may be used and it is said that canvas or 
leather belting, rubber products or coated 


products may be marked. Milford-Astor 


machines are manufactured by Milford- 
Astor, Ltd., Manchester, England. They are 
distributed exclusively in the U.S.A. by 
Milfa-Graph, Inc., an associate of Milford- 
Astor, Ltd., and Kaumagraph Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Orr Slasher Cloth 


Orr Felt & Blanket Co. of Piqua, Ohio, 
is now furnishing cotton textile mills a 
chemically treated slasher cloth. Slasher 
cloth is a low cost maintenance item, the 
company states, yet if it does not perform 
satisfactorily it can create. many hidden 
costs and result tn a considerable number 
of process problems. In order to prevent 
the occurrence of these problems, Orr's 
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CARD CLOTHING NEWS 


WRITTEN MONTHLY BY E. A. SNAPE, JR., PRESIDENT Benjamin Booth Company PHILA. PA. 


HERE ARE THE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
STRIP-O-MATIC™ 
ENTIRELY DIFFERENT AND SUPERIOR! 


STRIP-O-MATIC Card Clothing is so different, 
so superior, so revolutionary, that it is unlike any 
card clothing you have ever used. It has been tried 
and proved. 

The leading values of STRIP-O-MATIC are its 
ability to reduce stripping to a minimum, to card 
better, and to provide actual dollar savings in many 
departments. 

STRIP-O-MATIC. consists mainly of three fea- 
tures: 

1. WIRE IS STREAMLINED set and spaced 
to permit free movement of the stock with no trap- 
ping of stock around teeth. Also, wire holds pitch, 
even under the greatest strain 

2. FOUNDATION (Clear Run) is expressly 
designed for resiliency plus strength. This allows 
flexing of wire. 

3. PLASTIC FACE is oj) and water-proof. 

It is the design of these three unique features 
that reduces stripping, betters production, and earns 
you profits. 

STRIP-O-MATIC is today being used by over 200 


Representative 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent (Cotten 


Division) fer Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 


textile plants. Repeat orders are received daily. 
Constantly we receive letters praising the perform- 
ance of STRIP-O-MATIC. 

Are you using STRIP-O-MATIC? If hot, you are 
cordially invited to write us for full details on this 
remarkable Card Clothing. You will receive free an 
8-page color booklet describing STRIP-O-MATIC in 
full. 


Let us hear from you. 


*Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off 


Thanks, 
E. A. Snape, Jr., 


President. 


Allegheny Ave. and. Janney St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


chemically treated slasher cloth was de- 
signed and processed to: (1) hold its 
dimensions while in use; (2) resist bacterial 
and heat degradation; and (3). start fast 
and wear longer. 

The chemical treatment is an adoption of 
one of the several chemical treatments which 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. has for the last 
five years been using on its paper maker 
felts, and is a resultant product of almost 
ten years of research and study. Oliver D. 
Landis, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is distributor 
of Orr slasher cloths and P. W. Coleman 
of Greenville, $. C., is South Carolina rep- 


resentative. 


Fiberglas Finishing Truck 


When one checks into the advantages of 
molded Fiberglas, it isa simple thing to 
see the natural application of this new 
process to finishing trucks. Molded Fiber- 
glas is moisture. proof and impervious to 
oil, grease and most chemicals. It is really 
tough, extremely lightweight and can be 
permanently colored. All of these advan- 
tages are built into the new finishing Truck 
just announced by Westport Fibre Corp. 
of Westport, Mass. 

These new trucks are of one-piece molded 
construction with reinforced angle iron 
frame imbedded in the Fiberglas. They 
have smooth, white inside finish with round- 
ed corners. There are no bolts, screws or 
rivets to catch or tear cloth—no wood to 
splinter. These trucks are 6/10ths the 
weight of trucks made of conventional ma- 


terials. Perforated bottom and available in— 


three popular sizes; wide variety of casters 
available. 


Alfco Pressurized Fire-Gun 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. of EI- 
mira, N. Y., announces it has designed and 
placed on the market a completely new one- 
quart air pressurized fire extinguisher. It 
discharges vaporizing liquid fluid for ex- 
tinguishing both flammable liquid and elec- 
trical type fires. 

It aims and operates Like a gun, with 
trigger-quick action. It hits the fire target 
accurately with no unnecessary loss of liq- 
uid. It requires no pumping. Simply aim 
and squeeze the trigger. It is easily tre- 
charged by simply pouring in more vaporiz- 
ing liquid and can be pressurized with any 
standard air chuck as commonly used in 
gasoline service stations, or it can be pres- 
surized with any ordinary tire pump. 

The manufacturer claims it to be the 
newest and most effective one-quart fire ex- 
tinguisher for class B and C fires is has yet 
designed. The new extinguisher is called 
the Alfco Pressurized Fire-Gun and carries 
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the inspection and approval label of Under- 
writers Laboratories. Fully illustrated liter- 
ature may be obtained by writing American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, New York. 


Speedylectric Loom Cleaner 


Further developments in steam-jet clean- 
ing of looms and textile machinery are an- 
nounced by Livingstone Engineering Co. of 
Worcester, Mass. About a year ago, the 
first Speedylectric steam-jet cleaners for 
loom cleaning were introduced. These units, 
known as the JC30-LCS, have made many 
textile industry friends, North and South, 
the company states. Performance’ records 
have been carefully compiled, experience 
data and comménts and recommenda- 
tions solicited and obtained from all seg. 
ments of the industry. 

Now Livingstone Engineering Co. an- 
nounces the Speedylectric JC-20, the steam- 
jet loom cleaner “‘designed by textile men 
for textile mills.’ It is not contemplated 
that steam-jet cleaning will replace either 
compressed air-or vacuum methods of rou- 
tine daily cleaning in the weave room, but 
it is generally conceded that -each loom 
should be thoroughly steam-jet cleaned every 
six months or ‘at least once a year. Where 
this preventive maintenance procedure is in 
effect,,looms are kept in first-class condition 
and the vacuum or compressed air blow-off 
becomes increasingly effective, once the old 
sticky oil and grease has been removed. 
Furthermore, after looms have been thor- 
oughly steam cleaned, maintenance men are 


able to readily inspect gears, shafts, levers: 


and cams to determine whether repairs or 
replacements are necessary without tearing 
the loom down. 

A large manufacturer of textile equipment 
reports excellent results cleaning carding 
rolls with the JC-20 after grinding and 
before final inspection and shipping. A 
similar application will be found in spin- 
ning mills that maintain and apply clothing 
to their own carding rolls. The advantage 
of cleaning before the roll goes into service 
on cotton 1s to avoid the soilage usually 
experienced with new or reclothed rolls. 
High-pressure dry steam without detergent 
is used for this purpose and the high tem- 
perature results in immediate drying of the 
clothing. 

- Similar in principle to the original JC340- 
LCS, the new unit is said tobe equally 
effective, more compact, lighter and more 
easily maneuvered in. close .quarters, . Re- 
quiring one-third less power than the JC30- 
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can be plugged in at convenient locations in 
most mills without adding to present power 
lines. On 550-volts, three-phase, only 22 
amps are needed for maximum output. High 
pressure, dry steam from the built-in Speedy- 
lectric boiler is delivered to the steam lance, 
and under finger-tip'control of the operator, 
directed at high jet velocity against. the 
gears, cams, dobby heads and frame of. the 
loom to be cleaned. Where needed for cut- 
ting caked grease or waste accumulations, 
the operator can instantly apply a concen- 
trated solvent of ‘detergent, either alone or 
atomized with the steam at the jet. 

Actual tests under regular mill operating 
conditions, the firm claims, show that one 
man with a Speedylectric JC-20 can clean 
the dirtiest of looms in 12 to 15 minutes as 
compared with a minimum of 45 minutes 
for two men using ordinary hand methods. 
Furthermore, the steam-detergent combina- 
tion cleans more thoroughly, the high velo- 
city reaching gears, shafts and cams com- 
pletely inaccessible to scrubbrush cleaning. 


Transport Firm Expands 


Terminal Transport Co., Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind... which states that the textile indus- 
try in the South accounts for the major por- 
tion of its northbound loadings, last month 
formally occupied its new quarter of a mil- 
lion dollar terminal and office building at 
180 Harriet Street, S. E., Atlanta, Ga. Dur- 
ing the past year Terminal Transport has 
invested heavily in new terminal constrtic- 
tion and enlargements of existing facilities. 


In addition to the new quarters at Atlanta, 


facilities at Chicago and Tampa, Fla., have 


been doubled in size and capacity; and con- 
struction was to have begun this month on 
a new shop and ofhce building for a relay 
station at Nashville, Tenn. 


Slide-Tex Flat Steel Heddle 


According to H. J. Theiler Corp., Whit- 
insville, Mass., producer of Slide-Tex flat 
steel heddles with the rectangular special 
thread eye, the elimination of all rubbing 
on the loom with its effect on warp threads, 
or at least reducing this to a minimum, 
should be the ultimate goal of all weaving 
technicians’. This aim the firm claims to 
have fulfilled in that Slide-Tex flat steel 
heddles, in replacement of the former and 
well-known elliptical ‘or long oval thread 
eye, are provided with a rectangular shape. 
The firm states that in weaving mills, where 
heddles of this kind have been introduced, 
tests were carried out on the most delicate 
and sensitive warps with surprisingly ex- 
ceHent results. 


Chapman Agent Named 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Port- 
land, Me., announces the appointment of 
William J. Moore of Greenville, S. C:, as 
its representative for the sale of Chapman 
Static neutralizer equipment to the textile 
industry in the states of South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. The 
Moore organization believes that Chapman 
equipment offers the most practical, safe 
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Uniform top quality from each and every peroxide bath 
is certain when you choose Star Silicate 

of Soda for your bleaching assistant. Star is that bright, 
clear silicate of high, constant purity, 

the same today and tomorrow as it has been always. 


Leading mills rely on Star quality. Lack of 
uniformity in the alkaline content, for instance, can 
result in higher tensile strength losses, 

or the loss of full bleaching value from peroxide. 
.Star’s purity, clarity, stability, and 

proper reserve of alkalinity also save money. 


Be sure of quality with Star Bleach Assistant. 
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and effective solution of most static prob- 
lems and are prepared to give personal at- 
tention to any inquiries regarding static and 
will work in close co-operation with Chap- 
man engineers. 


Butterworth Sells Plant 


H. W. Butterworth Sons & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of textile machinery, 
announced it has sold its Philadelphia plant 
and will complete removal to its plant in 
Bethayres, Pa., in March. Executive offices 
also will be removed there. When a new 
machine shop is completed in Bethayres, all 
production will have been centralized. But- 
terworth is understood to have gotten $200.- 
000 for its Philadelphia plant. 


New Acme Steel Magazine 


Just off the presses is the first issue of 
Confab, Acme Steel's quarterly magazine for 
users of strip steel products. The new pub- 
lication, with a circulation of 70,000,  re- 
places Process News, which dealt with pro- 
tection of shipments in transit. As President 


Carl J. Sharp explains in an introductory 
editorial, the word Confab was selected 
since it suggests a “friendly chat and meet- 


ing of minds.’ The purpose of the maga- 
zine will be to set up a ‘long-distance inter- 
change of ideas between Acme Steel and our 
many friends.’ It will contain interesting 
items and successful customer “applications 
of our methods and our products.”’ Copies 
of this publication can be obtained without 
charge from the Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Department, Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, IIl. 


Textile Tape Bulletin 


A new booklet describing uses for Scotch 


brand textile tapes was announced in Nov-, 


ember by Minnesota Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. It is available on request. Entitled 
“Scotch Brand Textile Tapes in Action,” the 
new booklet provides 26.pages of case his- 
tories and technical data on proven uses for 
pressure-sensitive tape in the textile indus- 
try. Taping techniques are described and 
pictured for such usés as holding yarn ends 


on a creel; holding ends of warp threads; . 


holding warp thread ends after slashing; 
correcting jacquard pattern cards; splicing 
fabrics of all descriptions; and, marking de- 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


(Home Office and Factory) 


332 Atando Ave. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices in Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland — Pawtucket, R. I. 
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fects during cloth inspection. The booklet 
also shows how the tapes can be used for 
sealing, packaging, and securing cartons and 
containers for shipment. In addition, new 
filament tapes for extra heavy-duty packag- 
ing are pictured and described. 


Marforge Load-Mobile 


The Load-Mobile tractor manufactured by 
Market Forge Co. of Everett, Mass., is 
proving highly efficient and economical for 
hauling trailers in either single or multiple 
loads. Because it 15 the shortest type tractor 
available, only 44 inches long, the Marforge 
Load-Mobile is especially adaptable to 
smaller plants where space is at a premium. 
The tractor is also useful in doing other 
jobs such as lifting loads by rope and tackle 
and hauling other types of equipment. 

It features three-way operating positions 
and may be driven in any one of the follow- 
ing ways: (1) the operator facing away 
from the load he is hauling, (2) the oper- 
ator facing the load for narrow passages, 
and (3) riding on the step provided for 
easy access on and oft the truck. This is 
convenient for short hauls. 

The tractor can be furnished with prac- 
tically any type of tractor hitch, automatic 
or manually operated. Exact specifications 
are: Models—3000 and 5000 capacity; draw 
bar pull, 500 to 800 pounds; no load speed, 
3.5 to four miles per hour; full load speed, 
2.5 to three miles per hour; over-all length, 
44 inches: over-all width, 30 inches. 


Floormaster Bulletin 


The most recent brochure in a series of 
up to date literature being issued by Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., is Bulletin No. 29 
covering Floormaster trucks. This new 16- 
page bulletin illustrates and describes the 
standard line of two-wheel and four-wheel 
trucks commonly used by. industry, ware- 
houses and trucking companies. A large 
number of illustrations are devoted to trucks 
that vary only slightly from standard to 
those that are completely special. A copy 
of Bulletin No. 29 can be secured by writing 
to Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 257 Wal- 
nut Street, Watertown, Mass. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., recently 
made available a concise, technical bulletin 
on. flat transmission belting as an aid to 
plant engineers and operating personnel in 
selecting the right transmission belt to meet 
their individual problems. The bulletin con- 
tains complete formulae, charts, and tables 
for the proper selection of transmission 
belting. Copies of the new transmission 
belting bulletin, Form No. 3687, are avail- 
able on request. 
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Picker Apron 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


THE TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 
of Gastonia, N. C. was organized in 1929 
as F. C. Todd, Inc. In 1946 it was bought 
by Truett Long and his brother, Will Long, 
who is.now superintendent of the Barbet 
Mills at Lexington, N. C. In 1948 Truett 
Long bought his brother's interest. 
Truett Long (pictured 
at /eft) was a grocer 
who found the long 
hours of a grocery 
store rather injurious 
to his health and 
looked around for a 
business . which was 
more to his liking. He 
made a SUCCESS of his 
: new business, and 
now has a new building on East 2nd Ave. 
in Gastonia and it is equipped with the 
latest. and most efficient machinery for the 
manufacture and repair of picker aprons. 

His sales organization covers the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

The Todd-Long Picker Apron Co. oper- 


ates a saw mill in thé mountains and cuts 


boards from gum, maple, beech and birch. 
The boards cut by the saw mill are shipped 
to Gastonia and before being cut into apron 
strips are air dried and carefully graded. 

Believe it or not, this firm manufactures 
and repairs 171 different types of aprons. 
While I was in the plant they were manu- 
facturing an apron 87 inches wide. They 
also make both Kirschner bladed 
beaters. 


Tedd-Long Picker Apron Co. 


In order to handle the many types of 
aprons the firm is forced to keep a very 
large stock of canvas and leather and use 
only the highest quality of both and also 
a very large supply of copper rivets. They 
handle only W. H. Bagshaw beater lags of 
all types for waste machines, Kirschner 
beaters, etc. 

The Todd-Long Picker Apron Co. has a 
50 by 160-foot building and the machinery’ 
is modern and it was easy to see that here 
was the “know-how” when it comes to 
picker aprons. Because Todd-Long has es- 
tablished a reputation for good service and 
high quality of output, it does a large 
business with Southern mills and also a 
very substantial business. with mills in New 


England and Canada. 


Banding 


*: 


Tedd-Smith Banding Co. 
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TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., located at 
719 East 2nd Ave., Gastonia, N. C., is now 
owned and operated by W. Lee Smith, a 
former superintendent of the Woodlawn 
Plant of the American Yarn & Processing 
Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C. Some time ago he 
acquired the interest of F. C. Todd. Mr. 
Smith brought to the business a long exper- 
ience in the manufacture of coarse yarns and 
has 348 speeder spindles for the manufac- 
ture of speeder spun yarns. Somethimes he 
manufactures Surplus yarns for the market. 

I had an idea that spinning and twister 
bands were all manufactured from. short, 
low-grade cotton but based upon his long 
experience in cotton mills Mr. Smith de- 
cided to make the strongest bands possible 
and uses nothing but 11-inch cotton. 

There are many different types and 
lengths of bands. Some are. made for splic- 
ing while others are designed to be put 
together with hooks. Some of the bands 
have their ends dipped in wax. They have 
24 band machines, many of them automatic, 
and also have two tape looms. Yarns for 
the tape looms are purchased. 

J. R. Collins handles the sales in the 
nearby area and a large volume of bands 
are sold through mill supply houses. The 
firm has a well-constructed, two-story build- 
ing and under the efficient management of 
W. Lee Smith is producing a large volume 
of high strength and high quality bands. 
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N.C. State Textile School Conclave 


Almost 200 former students of the North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles attended their first annual alumni 
conclave at Raleigh Nov. 17-18, and were brought up to 
date on the school’s various activities and projects, and 
heard technical discussions applicable to mill operations. 

At the first session Dean Malcolm E. Campbell expressed 
appreciation for the “magnificent’’ support provided to 
the school by the General Assembly and the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Inc. The foundation is currently sup- 
plementing the state salary scale in attracting leading scien- 
tists and educators for assignments in the School of Textiles. 
The state legislature, Dean Campbell reported, has appro- 
priated approximately $1,000,000 for permanent improve- 
ments at the School of Textiles during the last four years. 
Furthermore, he said, the foundation now has resources of 
around $1,200,000. 


Dean Campbell said that the school now has an enroll- 
ment of 612 full-time students, most of whom are natives 
of North Carolina. He said that the student body includes 
representatives from about 25 states in the United States 
and from 23 foreign countries. The 249 seniors who were 
graduated from the School of Textiles last June, have all 
found employment, and the demand for additional graduates 
in this field of study, he said, is still strong. He expressed 
the belief that another 100 graduates could find employment 
in a matter of hours. A strong demand for graduates, the 
textile dean said, will continue with attractive economic 


opportunities open in all branches of the textile industry. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean emeritus and founder of the 
School of Textiles at the college, was recognized at the 
opening session of the conclave and was given a stirring 
ovation. 

Prof. E. B. Grover, head of the school’s yarn manufac- 
turing department, also spoke at the opening session of the 
conclave. His topic was ‘Fiber Blending.” ? 

The second session featured presentation by Prof. Henry 
Rutherford, head of the textile chemistry and dyeing de- 
partment, of the paper, “Comparative Dyeing Characteris- 
tics of Irrigated and Rain-Grown Cottons.” This paper, 
which has received wide acclaim since it won first prize 
for the Piedmont Section in the intersectional contest at the 
recent convention of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, was abstracted in the“October issue 
of this magazine. 

A description of the new textile instrumentation course 
at the school was provided by Clarence M. Asbill, Jr., pro- 
fessor of textile machine design and development. The 
school has managed to secure representative types of all 
automatic and non-automatic devices now used tn the textile 
industry, and undergraduates are given a chance to acquaint 
themselves with their function and operation. 

An alumnus who is now general superintendent of the 
Rhodhiss (N. C.) Division of Pacific Mills, Joe C. Cobb, 
described the utilization of the Pacific converter at his plant. 
In three years’ use of converters the mill had experienced 


‘no filling bands nor broken-out rolls or roll changeovers; 


} 
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Exposition week, the firm was host at a buffet dinner; many of the guests are shown in the pictures at top left and right and lower left. 
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Rhodhiss, he said, is using converters essentially with the 
American spinning system on viscose, acetate and nylon, 


blends of these and combinations with wool. The machine 


also will handle glass fibers satisfactorily, he said. 

In running a 50-50 blend of viscose and acetate, the plant 
uses several tows, totaling one million denier each fiber, 
into the converter. After a three-inch cut, drafting to 250 
brains per yard and tinting, stock is processed through a 
sliver lap machine, producing 20-inch laps of 31 each, Flat- 
top cards produce 60-grain sliver, Mr. Cobb related, fol- 
lowed by two drawing operations with finished 55- “gt ain 
sliver, then to, conventional long-draft slubbers. 

Answering questions from the floor, Mr. Cobb felt that 


" price differentials—-about three’ cents a pound for viscose 


and four.cents for acetate, over staple costs—favored the 
converter method.. The machine, he said, costs “only a 
fraction of” opening, picking and blending machinery 
replaced. Mr. Cobb reported that in spinning certain yarns, 
rate of ends down was less than 15 per thousand spindle 
hours, running approximately 145 to 160 r.p.m. 

Rayon producers are “definitely making preparations’ 
to increase tow production, it was noted. Better results were 
obtained with mechanically-crimped than crimp-set nylon, 
and in processing nylon a fancy was used on cards with 
conventional-type card clothing. Also, he expressed prefer- 
ence of carton-packed viscose tow over acetate packing on 
card tubes. With the converter, Mr. Cobb observed, control 
of percentages and quality of blends is ‘very good.” 

A technical service representative of the National Cotton 
Council of America and also a recent graduate of N. C. 


State, G. Dent Mangum, told of research experiments now 
under way to increase consumption and lower the cost of 
manufacturing cotton, He was followed by G. H. Dunlap, 
director of the school’s placement bureau, who told of 
methods used to direct graduates to the most appropriate 
employment. A buffet supper Friday night featured a 
humorous address by W. E. Debnam, radio commentator 
of Raleigh: This was preceded by a social hour, with the 
staff of TEXTILE BULLETIN being host. 

The final session Saturday morning heard about tests, 
made as part of a study sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture, which indicate that raising the neps revealed 
that by raising the speed of card lickerins to 800, a marked 
improvement in yarn resulted. Reporting on some of the 


developments gained in analyzing nep causes, J. F. Bogdan, 


textile research technologist, believed these tangled fibers 
were made by “rolling action” in ginning and subsequent 
operations. When cards are allowed to load and card cloth- 
ing becomes dull, curling fibers will be caused, he observed. 
Closer settings on cards, said Mr. Bogdan, also are beneficial. 
Opening machines, he commented, will need improving if 
a large percentage of neps are to be prevented. He favored 
machinery that opened cotton “‘quickly.’ 

The closing address was made by W. D. Carmichael, 
comptroller of the Greater University of North Carolina. 
Reviewing progress made at the college during the last 
decade, Mr, Carmichael predicted that the institution is now 
faced with “its greatest period of development.” He said 
that the new nuclear reactor, which will soon be built on the 
campus, alone may lend to significant advances for mankind; 
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the reactor, first such laboratory to be erected outside of 
the restricted areas of the Atomic Energy Commission, will 
be devoted entirely to the harnessing of the atom for peace- 
ful purposes, he stated. Mr. Carmichael pointed out that a 
textile organization, Burlington Mills, contributed funds 
necessary for the erection of the building to house the re- 
actor and that the college will finance the construction of 
the reactor itself. It wall be a $300,000 project. 

Credit for arranging the conclave program was given by 
Dean Campbell to Prof. Benjamin L. Whittier, head of 
the school’s weaving department, and those present agreed 
unanimously to continue the event from year to year. 


Blumenthal Heads Textile Research Institute 


Andre Blumenthal, vice-president of Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc., was named president of the Textile Research 
Institute at the 21st annual meeting of the group last month 
in New York City. Mr. Blumenthal succeeds A. G. Ash- 
croft, director of research for Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co., president of the institute for the past two years. 
Other new institute officers are H. Gordon Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the textile division, U. S. 
Rubber Co., vice-president; Richard Kropf, vice-president of 
Belding Heminway Co., Inc., treasurer; and Paul Alford, 
secretary. | | 

Newly-elected. members of the board of directors are 
Charles $. Fowler, assistant to the president of Dan River 
Mills; P. S. Howe, Jr., director and president of American 
Thread Co.; and F. Everett Nuttet, director and vice-presi- 
dent of Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 

Business and technical sessions of the three-day event 
were held Nov. 16-17 at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City; on Nov. 18 members traveled to Princeton, N. 
J., for an open house celebration at the institute's laborato- 
ries in that city. 

In his remarks as retiring president of the institute, Mr. 
Ashcroft stated, in part: “We begin to see clearly that out 
of the chaos of two world wars is evolving, slowly but 
inexorably,.a new pattern of force, a new set of rules of 
industrial, political and economic process. We are playing 
in a new game. The rules have changed in these 21 years, 


LARGE PRODUCTION 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


the signals are new, and the plays faster; there are different 
players and functions, and research is throwing forward 
passes that are gaining equal ground with old running 
plays. You and I, all the people of this world, our country 
as the strongest grouped force for world peace, the Ameri- 
can industrial system and the scientists and executives of 
the textile industry, all are involved without choice in this 
new pattern of forces. We who represent science and man- 
agement in this broad textile industry are emerging, with 
almost explosive force, into a new age—an age of research 
as a force in executive planning; 1n short, a dynamic research 

“It should be clear from the progress that has already 
been made and from the need which now exists for a 
dynamic program of research within units of the textile 
industry and collaboratively and through joint support of 
fundamental research that the Textile Research Institute 
must play a new and enlarged part in this new era. To 
play this part requires a larger area of financial support 
through membership dues, through projects, through fellow- 
ship support, and through contributions to the capital fund. 
It is my hope that each member will recognize the part he 
must play and will become a missionary for an enlarged 
and broader support from all firms in the textile industry 
and particularly from those who are not now participating 
in this fundamental research effort.’ 

A number of speakers from various segments of the in- 
dustry were heard at the technical sessions. On the opening 
day of the event those heard were E. R. Schwarz, professor 


of textile technology at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, who discussed “Certain Aspects of Yarn Structure;” 


Harold J. Walter, president of Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted. 


Corp., “Dyeing Under High Temperatures; William E. 
Morton, professor of textile technology at Manchester (Eng- 
land) College of Technology, ‘The Spinning Value of Raw 
Cotton; J. B. Speakman, professor of textile industries, 
Leeds (England) University, “The Plasticity of Wool;” G. 
H. Fremon of Carbide & Chemicals Division, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., “The Copper Technique. for Dyeing 
Acrylonitrile Fibers; Helmut Wakeham of Textile Research 
Institute, “Strength and Weakness in Cotton Fibers; and 
L. W. Rainard of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
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“Product and Process Changes as Related to Fiber Crimp. 

“The Current Program to Improve the Performance of 
Fabrics from Synthetic Fibers’’ was discussed by Julius B. 
Goldberg, director of research, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; 


while Giles E. Hopkins of the Wool Bureau considered | 
“The Current Program to Improve the Performance of Fab- | 
tics of Natural Fibers.’’ George P. Fulton, research director 
of the National Institute of Cleaning & Dyeing, spoke to | 
the research experts on ‘The Serviceability of the Newer | 
Fabrics in Drycleaning.”” Floyd W. Jefferson, a veteran of | 
41 years in Worth Street and chairman of the board of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., outlined the history of a number 
of textile fibers in an amusing and thought-provoking man- 
ner ‘From Adam to Atom.” 


Hall Is ‘Gossett’ Lecturer At N.C. State 


“Let us again take stock of those tntan- 
gible things which make us a great peo- 
ple here in America, R. Dave Hall, Bel- 
mont, N. C., textile executive and former 
State commander of the American Le- 
gion, declared in an address at the N. C. 
State College School of Textiles Nov. 
21. Mr. Hall, former president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and a present member of the State Employment 
Security Commission, spoke to an audience of approximately 
500 persons in the auditorium of the college's school of 
textiles. | 

Continuing his remarks, Mr. Hall said: “We boast of 
a land where the rail splitter or the haberdashery merchant 


of yesterday may be the nation’s president tomorrow, and 
we can well be proud of that fact. It is an evidence of the | 
brand of political freedom which we enjoy. | 
But more important is the fact that the bicycle mechanic 
of yesterday can become the automobile producer of tomor- 
row; that a steel puddler may become a steel king; that the 
clerk in a store can own his own chain of stores in the years 
ahead; that the boy running cards today may be running the 
mill tomorrow. Only by preserving that freedom—the free- 
dom of opportunity—can we preserve those other freedoms | 
which are ours. 
Pointing out that members of " audience may soon be | 
called to active duty in the nation’s armed services to de- 
fend ‘our American way of life,” 


| 
Hall expressed the con- | 
viction that the preservation of the democratic processes will | 
depend upon more than military strength. He said: | 
‘It is possible to defend our way of life with guns and | 
tanks and ships and planes, but unfortunately, it cannot be 
preserved with these impliments of destruction, Freedom | 
and justice and liberty and opportunity, and all of those 
intangible things which, taken together, we call America, 
can only be preserved within the heart and life of the peo- 
ple who make up this nation. 

“They can only be preserved by our people reaitzing be- 
fore it is too late what other millions have realized after it 
was too late; that once you have bartered these things away, 
regardless of what they were bartered for, they can never 
be regained. Regardless then of whether the battle is fought 
with bombs and bullets or simply with ballots, ideas, and 
propaganda, the results can be the same if in the end we 
lose our American way of life.” 

Referring to the textile industry, the Belmont industrial- 
ist said that the industry will always afford opportunities 
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for the small manufacturer, who is able to fill place 
in the trade's demand that can never be met by the larger, 
less mobile, integrated operation’ and that che in-lus 
provides specialization for those who wish to take training 


for this type of activity. 


He cautioned the students that hard work is one of the 
prerequisites for success in the textile business and outlined 
the recent advances in the synthetic fibers as an indication 
that the industry has no place for those who are 
cent and self-satisfied.”’ 

“Even greater changes,’ Mr. Hall said, ‘‘are destined to 
take place in your generation, and those broader horizons 
hold out for you an interest which should be big enough to 
challange the imagination of you all.’’ Mr. Hall’s address 
was presented as a part of the ‘'B. B. Gossett Lecture Se- 
ries’ mow in progress at N. C. State College School of 
Textiles. 


“com pla 


Lowenstein Gives $25,000 To Clemson 


Leon Lowenstein, chairman of the board of M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., on behalf of his company, Dec. 7 turned 


Poole, president of Clemson College, a 


check in the sum of $25,000 as a much-needed contribution 
towards equipping the textile building on the campus of the 
college, located at Clemson, S. C., 
textile machinery, 


with the most modern 


3 


Leon Lowenstein (right), chairman of the board of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., presents to Dr. R. F. Poole, president of Clemson College, a 
check for $25,000. This is a contribution towards equipping the textile 
building on the South Carolina campus with the most modern textile 
machinery. 


Mr. Lowenstein, in his remarks to Dr. Poole, pointed out 
the great change in the textile industry since his early asso- 
ciation with it, when it was a rarity for a person connected 
with a textile plant to be a college graduate. Mr. Lowen- 
stein pointed out that today not only are textile executives 


graduates of institutions of higher learning, but many of 
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the personnel in various categories are also college grad- 

uates. Mr. Lowenstein stressed the close relationship be- 
tween the Lowenstein organization and Clemson College 
and noted that many of the executives of the Lowenstein 
plants are graduates of the college. He likewise commended 
Clemson on its program of stressing liberal education at 
the same time as furnishing technical skills. 


Chemstrand Corp. May Produce Nylon Yarn 
Osborne Bezanson of St. Louis, Mo., president of Chem- 

trand Corp., confirmed Nov. 16 that his company is nego- 

tiating a license agreement with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. for the-manufacture and sale of nylon yarn. The |’ 


Chemstrand Corp. would be the first company in America, 
other than the Du Pont Co., to. produce nylon. 

The Chemstrand Corp. is owned jointly by American 
Viscose Corp. and Monsanto Chemical Co. It was formed 
over a year ago for research and development work in the 
field of synthetic fibers. and only last month announced 
plans for the construction of a multi-million dollar plant 
at Decatur, Ala., for the production of its new synthetic 
acrylic fiber, described as ‘an American fiber, conceived 
for American living.” 

The Chemstrand Corp. would have the opportunity of 
offering not only its new acrylic fiber to mills throughout 
the nation, but would also be in a position to supply nylon. 

Mr. Bezanson-was recently elected president of Chem- 


strand. Prior to this he had been vice-president, member | 


of the board and member of the executive committee of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Other Chemstrand officers are 
Dr. Charles S. Venable of Philadelphia, who is vice-presi- 
dent of Chemstrand and director of chemical research for 
American Viscose Corp., and E. William Koster of Phila- 
delphia, also of American Viscose Corp., who is secretary- 
treasurer of Chemstrand. 


A.C.M.1. Is Streamlining Activities 


A number of administrative changes aimed at streamlin- 
ing the activities and operations of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute have been recommended by a spe- 
cial committee appointed for that purpose and will be put 
into effect shortly, according to an announcement Dec. 14 
by George P. Swift, president. 

Mr. Swift explained that at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors a special committee consisting of Ellison S. 
McKissick, president, Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., and 
first A.C.M.I. president; H. K. Hallett, divisional  vice- 
president, Kendall: Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Percy S. Howe, 
Jr., president, American Thread Co., New York City; 
Charles C. Hertwig, president, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; 
William H. Ruffin, president, Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., 
and T. D. Russell, president, Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander 
City, Ala., was named to make a study of the operations of 


the institute and recommend any steps they deemed advis-, 
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able that would make for more efficient and economical 
operation of the organization. 

As a result of this study and consequent recommenda- 
tions, the statistical division will be moved from New York 
to the main office at Charlotte, N. C. The division’s activi- 
ties will be stepped-up and it is planned to broaden the 
statistical coverage of the industry. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, economic advisor, will make his 
headquarters in the A.C.M.I. Washington office beginning 
late next month. Dr. Murchison was president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute from 1935 until its dissolution in 
1949. Paul B. Halstead, statistical division head, will be 
retired as of March 1, 1951. Mr. Halstead was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

John W. Murray has been named head of the New York 
office. He will continue as secretary-trasurer of the Textile 
Export Association and as editorial director of the A.C.M.L1. 
but will sever his connections with the National Cotton 
Council, of which he is editorial director, as of Jan. 1, 1951. 

Mr. Swift praised the work of the committee and added 
that their recommendations would greatly improve the 
eficiency of the institute. He pointed out that ever since 
the institute was organized on Oct. 1, 1949, the board has 
been engaged in analyzing its functions, improving its ser- 
vices and broadening its activities. 


Wool Bureau Expands Program For 1951-52 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., internationally sponsored organi- 
zation for maintaining and increasing the use of wool in 
apparel, Nov. 21 adopted a widely expanded program of 
research, education and advertising for 1951-52 and elected 
F, Eugene Ackerman, well-known textile consultant, as its 
president. Mr. Ackerman has been acting in.a consulting 
capacity as chairman of the executive committee of the 
bureau since its organization in 1949. Reginald G. Lund, 
chairman of the International Wool Secretariat, and a direc- 
tor of the Wool Bureau, was elected chairman of the exec- 
utive committee to succeed Mf. Ackerman. 
of McKinley, Wyo., secretary of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Association and vice-president of the American Wool 
Council, was elected to the executive committee. 

The Wool Bureau is an amalgamation of the Internationa! 
Wool Secretariat, representing the wool growers of the Brit- 
ish Dominions, and the American Wool Council, represent- 
ing American wool growing, wool trade and wool textile 
interests. 

Mr. Ackerman, who took ofhice Dec. , will devote him- 
self entirely to administering the sae program of the 
bureau. One phase of this program contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a branch office devoted to operations in the 
Western Coastal and Mountain States. Another phase of 
the enlarged program is the closer integration of the opera- 
tions of the European offices of the International Wool 
Secretariat in Lomdon, Paris, Rome, Brussels, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian countries with the Wool Bureau. Mr. 
Ackerman will leave next April for an extended survey of 
these offices in an effort to correlate all of the scientific. 
utility and fashion information with respect to wool that is 
of interest and value to the wool trades, the fashion indus- 
tries, and the public of the United States. 

Giles E. Hopkins, technical director of the Wool Bureau, 
left by plane for Europe Nov. 26 to visit offices of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, laboratories and mills in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. He conferred in London with 
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Dr. E. G. Carter, director of the scientific and technical | 
department of the International Wool Secretariat, on wool | —=FAS T 

and textile research being carried on in the United King- | ONE-MAN OPERATION 
dom. Mr. Hopkins’ trip was undertaken as part of the 


Wool Bureau’s expanded program for 1951-52, in order to 
correlate the work being carried on abroad with that in the 


for an exchange of views on A NT$ Actomalic 
A.AT.C.C. Unit Re-Elects H. G. Smith | BAGGING MACHINE 


H. Gillespie Smith of the Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co., Atlanta, Ga., was re-elected chair- , 
man of the Southeastern Section of the American Associa- | 
tion of Textile Chemists & Colorists at the group's final 


meeting of the year Dec. 9 at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. S. Jack Davis of the research division of SCOURED 
Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., was re-elected vice- 
chairman; Herman A. Dickert, director of the A. French | PULLED 
Textile School, Georgia Tech, was elected secretary, and | GREASED 
T. Howard McCamy of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., | | 
was elected treasurer. | DYED 
A. Kempton Haynes of Rohm & Haas Co., Atlanta, was | = 
re-elected councilor and Russell Gill of Southern Sizing 
Co., Atlanta, was selected for the second council post. Sec- WOOLS f 
tional committeemen elected are David Barnes of Arnold 
Hoffman Co., Atlanta; Robert W. Price of the Opelika | 
(Ala.) Division, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; J. W. Swiney of | NOILS 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta; and Richard Hudson, and 
Jr., of the research division of West Point Mfg. Co., Shaw- | | 
ret, < | WASTE 
Following the dinner and business session, Dr. R. F. 
Nickerson of Monsanto Chemical Co. addressed the group | 
1 “Some Recent Findings in Applied and Pure Textile | * 
Research.” His talk was illustrated by means of a series | 
of slides. | 
The next regular meeting of the Southeastern Section will | | 
be held Feb. 23 at the Purefoy Hotel, Talladega, Ala. The | 
meeting will feature a symposium on the various continuous | 
methods of vat dyeing. It was decided to again hold the Compact, fully automatic, of proven efficiency, the 
annual Summer outing, and June 15-16 was selected as the | SARGENT BAGGING MACHINE offers these advan- 
date. The site for the outing will be announced later. | tages to the mill and warehouse owner: 


One-man operation throughout 

D.O. Regulation Clarified By A.C.M.1. | oll 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in a special | | 
bulletin to members points out that textile manufacturers | 
without specific authority, other than the general provision | 
of N.P.A. Regulation No. 2, may automatically extend the 
D.O. ratings on orders to the purchase of chemicals, pack- | 
aging materials or other items such as yarns, rayon fiber, | ee 
etc., provided the items sought are physically incorporated | ee 
in the material.” 

Authority for this is contained in Par. 11.5 of NPA. 


e Insures uniform bulk and weight of all bags packed 


e Handles up to 10 bags per hour—100 to 150 lbs. per 
bag depending upon the wool or material bagged 


e The Sargent bagging process is safe as well as rapid 


e Requires little floor space 


Write us for complete details. 


Regulation No. 2 which states that “When a person has. LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
received a rated order for the delivery of material, he may | AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 
| | SINCE 1852 
J. N. PEASE & COMPANY | 


Enginsers 
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G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
| 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 
| Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades 
| Suitable for Blends With Cotton and 


OUGHTON 


TOP COMPANY, 


253 Summer St. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Write or Phone Our Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. 


4 Telephcne 3-3692 Long Distance 936 
Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Write for 
Bulletins on 
~ CARDS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, 
PERALTAS, 
FOLDERS, etc. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS 


STAR BRAND * ROLLER VARNISH 


Made and sold for twenty-five years, this 
stellar product is guaranteed for complete 
satisfaction or your money back. Available in 
red, yellow or green. Order a trial gallon— 
or ask for a sample. Splendid testimonials 
from our many users of the yellow—espe- 
cially recommend it for its good running 


qualities. ROLLER 


Also manufacturers of Seamless Knit 
Covers for Rolls—Knit Tubing—custom 
knitting for tubing. Ask for prices. 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
P. 0. Box 1003 Phone 5-2791 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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extend it to get the material which he will deliver on that 
order, or which will be physically incorporated in the mate- 
rial which he will deliver, including containers and pack- 
aging materials required to make the delivery, and includ- 
ing also chemicals directly used in the production of the 
material. If the material is to be procured, this includés 
the portion of it which would normally be consumed or 
converted into we or by-products in the course of proc- 
essing.’ 

It appears definite, however, according to the A.C.M.I. 
that a textile manufacturer is not eligible to extend a D.O. 
rating to the purchase of capital equipment unless author- 
ized to do so. The bulletin points out that Par. 11.6 of 
N.P.A. Regulation No. 2 specifically prohibits the extension 
of D.O. ratings to “get material for plant improvement, 
expansion, or construction, or to get machine tools or other 
items which he will carry as capital equipment, or to get 
maintenance, repair or operating supplies.” 

However, if a textile manufacturer, in order to fulfill a 
military contract, needs additional equipment or supplies, 
he may apply directly to the procurement agency which 
originated the rated order for authority to apply a D.O.-98 
rating in that particular instance. 

The D.O.-98 rating. is one which procurement agencies 
are authorized to grant on an individual order basis, The 
procurement agency, in determining whether or not a man- 
ufacturer will be allowed to use a D.O.-98 is subject to two 
criteria: (1) there must be a determination that the contrac- 
tor is using his existing equipment to the fullest. practical 
extent to perform on rated orders, and (2) that the contrac- 
tor has exhausted all reasonable: efforts to obtain new or 
used. equipment on an unrated basis. 

The A.C.M.1. bulletin explains its interpretation consti- 
tutes an answer to numerous inquiries from members fol- 
lowing publication Nov. 21 in Federal Register of an order 
issued by the Department of Defense entitled ‘‘Munitions 
Board Delegation of D.O. Rating Authority No. 1.’’ Most 
inquirers sought information on Paragraph 3 of this order 
delegating authority to’the Secretary of the Army “to assign 
the right to apply D.O. ratings to certain prime or sub- 
contractors on orders for delivery of production equipment 
specifically required to support authorized procurement or- 
ders of the Department of Defense.” A.C.M.I. members 
were advised that identical orders have been issued to the 
Secretaries of the Navy and the Air Force. _ 


Two Scholarships Awarded At N.C. State 


Fay E. Larrison of Raleigh, N. C., a junior in the School 
of Textiles at N. C. State College, has been awarded the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. scholarship for the current 


academic year, Dean Malcolm E. Campbell announced re- 


cently. The scholarship, valued in excess of $1,000, will 
cover Mr. Larrison’s tuition and fees for both his junior 
and senior years and will provide an additional expense 
allowance of $50 per month during a 20-month period. 

Dean Campbell said the selection of Larrison for the 
valuable award was based upon his scholastic achievements, 
his leadership abilities, potential executive qualities, and his 
participation in extra-curricular activities. He won the award 
in competition with the other members of the junior class 
now enrolled in the school of textiles. 

The Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Dean Campbell 
said, has also extended to Larrison an opportunity to work 
in one of its plants during the Summer of 1951. The cor- 
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poration, however, does not place any obligation upon the 
holder of the scholarship to accept employment upon grad- 
uation. Two officials of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
assisted a State College faculty committee in screening the 
applicants and in making the final selection. The corpora- 
tion’s representatives were Ed Penney of New York City 
and Ed Sauvaine of Atlanta, Ga. 


Joseph L. Clements of North Wilkesboro, N. C., a senior 
in the School of Textiles at N. C. State College, has been — 


chosen as the winner of the $500 Textron scholarship for 
the 1950-51 academic year, Dean Campbell announces. 
Dean Campbell said that Mr.Clements is the second student 
to receive the scholarship award, which was éstablished in 
the school of textiles by Textron, Inc.; of Lowell, Mass., 
and is administered by S. H. Lander, vice-president, Textron 


Southern, Inc., Anderson, S. C. The first recipient of the 


honor was William M. Barnhardt of Charlotte, N. C., who 
was selected last year. 

Mr. Clements was chosen, Dean C ampbell said, because 
of “his outstanding scholastic accomplishments and a dem- 
onstration of unusual qualities of leadership.” The student, 
Dean Campbell continued, has also shown that he has 
abilities which will qualify him for leadership in the Amer- 
ican textile industry. A top-ranking student, he has been 
active in intra-mural athletics, has served as secretary of 
the Interfraternity Council at State College, is a past presi- 
dent of Tau Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, is a member of the 
Tompkins Textile Society,,and is a member of Sigma Tau 
Sigma, national honorary textile fraternity. 


Cotton Council Forms Advisory Group 


Appointment of a 63-man special advisory committee to 
the National Cotton Council was announced Dec. 7 by 
Council President Harold A. Young of North Little Rock, 
Ark. Mr. Young said the group has been appointed to 
serve during the 13th annual meeting of the council in 
Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 22-24 and throughout 1951. ‘Primary 
purpose of our advisory committee,” the council president 
explained, “is to obtain the benefit of the experience and 
judgment of these leaders, some of whom are cotton indus- 
try members. Others are not directly engaged in any phase 
of the raw cotton industry but their close co-operation and 
assistance is of great value to it.” 

Among those appointed to the commitee were C. A. 
Cannon, president of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Donald Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. John H. Dillon, research director 
of Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J.; Arthur B. 
Edge, Jr., president of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; 
Percy S. Howe, Jr., president of American Thread Co., New 
York; M. Earl Heard of Shawmut, Ala., director of research 
for West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Robert C. Jackson, exec- 
utive vice-president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute; Ellison S$. McKissick, president and treasurer of 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C.; Harvey W. Moore, vice- 
president and treasurer of Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. 
C.; J. M. Reeves, president of Reeves Bros., Inc., New 
York; and Robert T. Stevens, Jr., chairman of the board, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York. 


1950 Cotton Textile Exports Off 42.8 Per Cent 


Exports of American cotton textiles in the first nine 
months of the current year were 42.8 per cent below the 
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You'll Save TIME In Your Plant With 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing. 
Flyers, Cap Bars. Twister Racks _ 


RAYFIELD-STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 
1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 
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JOSHUA L. BAILY & 60. 
Established 1876 


Merchandising Converting — 
Cotton Fabrics 


Broad Distribution 
in the Principal 
American and 


Foreign Markets 


40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y 


volume of shipments reported for the same period last 
year, according to a survey just completed by the Textile 
Export Association of the United States. Cotton textile 
shipments in the January-September period of this year, 
the report states, amounted to 406,962,461 square yards 
as compared with 711,092,656 square yards in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. 

The most pronounced drop was in shipments to Europe 
which fell 82.18 per cent below the volume in the previous 
year. African takings were down 76.59 per cent, Oceania 
62.14 per cent and Asia 59.84 per cent. Shipments to the 
North American continent were maintained, showing a 
decline of only 2.4 per cent. The decline in exports to 
South America was 16.02 per cent. 

The association attributes the sharp contraction in ship- 
ments to foreign markets to increased competition from 
Asiatic suppliers, especially India and Japan, the rehabilt- 
tation of European textile industries and the growth of 
home industries in many countries which formerly im- 
ported the bulk of the textiles they needed. Overshadowing 
all these factors, the association emphasizes, are the cur- 
rency restrictions which effectively bar American goods from 
many foreign markets. As an example, the association 
pointed to the sterling area which imported only 14,029,849 
square yards of American cotton goods in the first nine 
months of this year as compared with 84,068,889 square 
yards in the same period Jast year. | 


1950 Carded Yarn Output Up 25 Per Cent 


Production rate of the carded cotton sales yarn industry 
was at the peak for the year as the spinners began opera- 
tions in the final month of 1950, the Textile Information 
Service reported. Another modest increase in yarn output 
took place during November, marking the fifth succéssive 
month in which the yarn mills have stepped up production 
in an effort to be prepared to fill military requirements and 
permit equitable distribution of yarn supplies among old 
customers. 

Since January, 1950, the weekly production rate of the 
carded yarn spinners has shown a net increase of 25 per cent 
while the backlog of unfilled orders on spinners books as 
of Dec. 2 was more than double the backlog existing at 
the start of 1950. Unfilled orders at the beginning of 
December were 106 per cent above the first week in Jan- 
uary figures, and were equal to 15.53 weeks’ production 
and 45.07 times the stocks on hand. At the end of October 
the backlog was equal to 15.11 weeks’ output and 43.35 
times the stocks on hand. 

The information service, basing its reports on Carded 
Yarn Association figures covering reports from approxi- 
mately 1.4 million member spindles, noted that stocks of 
yarn in spinners’ hands, including yarn for future deliveries 
against unfilled orders, showed little net change during 
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November. Inventories on Dec. 2 were equivalent to 34.5 
per cent of one week's production. Stocks on Oct. 28 
amounted to 34.9 per cent of a single week's output. For 
the week of Dec. 2, 31.4 per cent of output consisted 
of knitting yarn; 54.8 per cent weaving yarn, and 13.8 per 
cent all others; in the week ended Oct. 28, the percentages 
were 31.8, 54.7 and 12.5 respectively. 


November Rayon Shipments Are Listed 


Rayon shipments in November totaled 104,600,000 
pounds, a decline of three per cent compared with October 
but a. gain of five per cent over November, 1949, according 
to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. For the first 11 months of 1950, 
total rayon shipments amounted to 3,136,100,000 pounds, 
a gain of 30 per cent over the corresponding period of 1949. 

Filament rayon shipments during November totaled 79,- 
- 600,000 pounds, four per cent less than October but five 
per cent over November, 1949. Rayon yarn shipments were 
made up of 26,500,000 pounds of. viscose high tenacity 
yarn, 27,000,000 pounds of viscose-cupra textile yarn, and 
26,100,000 pounds of acetate yarn. 

Staple plus tow shipments in November amounted to 
25,000,000 pounds, of which 15,500,000 pounds were 
viscose staple and 9,500,000 pounds were acetate staple. 
Staple shipments showed a loss of one per cent compared 
to the previous month but were three per cent over those 
of November, 1949. In the first 11 months of 1950 staple 
shipments aggregated 274,600,000 pounds, of which 171,- 
300,000 pounds were viscose and 103,300,000 pounds were 
acetate. | 

Supplementing the domestic shipments in the final month 
of the third quarter, a total of 7,832,000 pounds of rayon 
staple were imported from abroad in September. Cumula- 
tive imports by the United States in the first nine months 
of 1950 totaled 57,245,000 pounds, a new record for the 
period. Imports during the first three quarters of the year 
were eight times greater than those in the corresponding 
period of 1949 and more than double the previous January- 
September record in 1948. The total available supply in 
the first three quarters of the year amounted to 28,400,000 
pounds. The imported staple during that period constituted 
20 per cent of the domestic supply, a percentage greater 
than in any year since 1939. 

Recent figures on import manifests indicate that during 
the last quarter of the year, staple will be coming in at an 
accelerated rate. The Organon estimates that in the final 
three months of 1950 a total of 30,000,000 pounds will 
have been imported, bringing the figure of staple imports 


GET RID OF 


Badly worn rings can certainly throw a monkeywrench 
into the machinery when you want to push for more pro- 
duction. Those D-O orders are important — to YOU and 
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with modern slick-running rings for the big push. 
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JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., INC. 
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Reneedied to Factory Specifications 
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We carry a stock of 50 million needles at all times to insure 
our customers’ combers operating. 


GASTONIA, N. 
Our half laps are guaranteed to gauge uniformly 
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J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
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in that period to about 28 per cent of total staple available 
for domestic consumption. 

Principal exporters of staple to the United States during 
the first three quarters of the year were: France supplied 
22 per cent, United Kingdom 17 per cent, Belgium 15 per 
cent, Switzerland ten per cent, and Norway nine per cent. 

A drop in rayon staple imports from Belgium and the 
Netherlands after the first of the year is anticipated, ac- 
cording to the Organon. Belgium and the Netherlands 
producers have advised importers here that while they will 
make some quantities available, they will be substantially 
reduced from the amounts shipped during the fourth quarter 
of 1950. Reductions of shipments in the first quarter of 
1951 will not be permanent, it was indicated, and increase 
in monthly shipments for the balance of the year are ex- 
pected from these countries. 

In its annual review of the wool situation, the Organon 
notes that according to U. S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates, the world wool production in the 1950-1951 
season will be 4,000,000,000 pounds, grease basis, a gain 
of 31 per cent over the previous season and the highest 
output since the five seasons ending with 1943-1944. The 
low point was reached in 1947-1948 when a total of 3,720,- 
000,000 pounds were produced. 

Compared with the previous season, wool production will 
vary in different countries throughout the world. In the 
United States, for example, a small increase is anticipated 
this year, but production is still at levels that are 40 per cent 
under pre-war, due to a decreasing sheep population because 
of favorable prices offered for lambs and sheep for slaughter 
and the substantially higher expense of sheep and wool 
growing. 

Almost all other wool producing countries are expected 
to increase their output this season, but the rate of increase 
in New Zeland will, like in the United States, show very 


little change. In Australia, the most important wool pro- 
ducing country, current favorable conditions indicate that 
the 1950 clip should equal or surpass the record output 
during World War II years. By geographic areas, the 
changes in estimated wool output from 1949 to 1950 are 
as follows: North America minus one-half per cent; Europe 
(except U.S.S.R.) plue five per cent; U.S.S.R. (Europe and 
Asia) plus three per cent; Asia (except U.S.S.R.) plus six 
2 cent; South America plus three per cent; Africa plus 

/y per cent; Oceania plus three per cent. 

‘Ona scoured basis, the available wool supply according 
to figures drawn from the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee of London, will total 3,449,000,000 pounds or 350,- 
000,000 pounds less than the supply available in the 1949- 

1950 season. This figure is made up of the current season 
production of 2,281,000,000 pounds, scoured basis, and 


stocks on hand at the beginning of the season. World pro- 


duction on a scoured basis shows a one per cent increase 
over the previous season. 
The surplus stocks of wool held by governmental type 


organizations such as the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 


United Kingdom Wool Disposals, Ltd., (Joint Organiza- 
tion) have been reduced to negligible proportions. The 
stocks held by the trade have held close to 1,000,000,000 
pounds over the last several years. With consumption 
around the 2,500,000,000 pound level, there has been a 
net disappearance of around 300,000,000 pounds of wool 
each year. The current available supply in the world today, 
according to the Organon is 1:1/3 year's supply based on 
the high 1949-1950 consumption rate. 


Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte, N. C., president of the 
Carded Yarn Association, recently announced that the group 
will hold its 1951 annual meeting Oct. 4-5 at Pinehurst, 
Nit 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., Genera! Offices: 


2840 Archer Ave.. Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. 
Div.: -W. 8. Huss, Mer., 


603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Station ‘‘A,’* Box 172, Atlanta. 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell. 603. Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Station ‘‘A.’’ Box 
172, Atlanta, Ga.; W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station “‘A,’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station 
“A,”’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. Easley, P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.: 

M. M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C.; 8. F.. Woodley, P. O. Box 2948, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Vilas, 136 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. C. 
Camp, 2915 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516, Macon, Ga.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 
District: J..C. Brill, Mgr., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster, 860 St. Charles Ave... New Orleans 13, La.: E. E. 
Drewry; P. O. Box 2426, Memphis, Tenn.: N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; J. W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive; Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa 

Cc. J. Bruneel, Dist. Mgr., 401 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. Tyler, Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St.., Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; Repr. tor Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Oliver, 405 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Rutherford St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Carlton: EB. 
and Joseph Bowler, Jr., 50 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.; Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Charlotte, N. C.: C. F. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.: W: D. Livingston, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr., High Point, N. C.; J. T. Bohannon, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.; C. O, Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
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Baltimore, Md.: 


son Bivd., Charlotte; N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D. 
Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, R. 8S. Meade, Q@. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3228. South Highland Station, Birmingham Ale.;: Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., P. O. Box 
4817, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanimid Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
T. O. McDonald, P. O. Box 592, New Orleans, La. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 
Johnston Bidg.., 


350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 


S. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 


33. Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mer., 


Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer., 
T. F. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Bosten, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
F. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sallis. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (WU. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
Cc. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. K. Palmer P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.;: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, FPia.; P. R. Singletary 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, 8. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadeljhia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotie 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N, C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN DYNALUBE CO., Coddington Bidg., Charlotte,.N. C. Greenville, S. C.: 
Frank Chamberlain, Jr., 408 Masonic Temple: Greensboro, N. C.; Homer Col- 
train, 404 W. Bessemer Ave. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres;, and C. W. Cain, 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. : 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day; Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W 
Maddux, D. L. Fielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.; J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3. N. Y¥Y. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 
35 Westminister St., Providence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075. 

CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S: Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8S. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N.C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. J. Mills, 223 Commer Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Suu. Offices 


CLINTON FOODS INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, & E. Mer., Clin:on Foods 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.), 918 Mortgage Guarantee dg., Atlanta 3 Ga., Tel. 
Walnut 8998: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.; J. Prank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 2-8022, 
jreenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.:; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Blidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Aiden Simpson, 
Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Adcock, Magr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. HassSman, Mer. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P. O. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., P. 0. Box 2416, Gastonia, N. C 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. . 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratiord Ave., 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., E. K. 
Anderson, Megr.: 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.; 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Pla., W. T. Roundy 


DANIELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 


C. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 
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DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, 8. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I., 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C.: 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


Sou. 
R. BE. Bolt, Jr.. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5..C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O.. Box 846, Greenville, S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., MempAis, Tenn.: 
D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland 515 Third 
Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, Fla: Textile Jobbers: Greenville ‘lextile Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply 


Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.,. Greenville, 
S. C.; Roanoke, Va.: Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE Co., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N.C. A. A. (Red) 
Brame, Sales Mer. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, dr., and Associates, P. ©. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Provider.ce, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St.. Chiriotte 2. N. C. 
R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.: E. P. Davidson; Asst. Mer. 
Technical; J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.; W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H:. B. Constable, H. H. Field. M. D. Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt; Jr.. Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. au Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John lL. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876. 
Greenville, S. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St.. N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A: R. Williams, Jr., M. S. Williams. 
Jr., L.. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Knoxville, Tenn., 
M. S. Morrison, Jr.; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


EATON & BELL, 218 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C.; 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2201 Cedar Springs, Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin. 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Pitz- 
gerald, Ga.; H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.; H. M. Summerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. ~Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. Cc. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou, Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson. 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh. 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield. 
W. VA.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
5. E. Owens, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.; W.G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S: C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, 
N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.: W. A. 
Dotterer, Florence, S. C.; E. T. Hughes, Columbia, S. C.: C. E. Reese and 
R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thibadeau, Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston. 
Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y¥ 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., 623 W. Fourth St., E. W. Smythe; V.-Pres. and Sou. Sales Mgr.; Green- 
ville, S. C., 1510 Woodside Bidg., W. S. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & 'Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St.. Pickens, 


S. C., Tel. 3041: J..W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. L. Elgert, 10 E. 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 302', Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou: Reprs.: James E. 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692; Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa.. Phone GE 8-0500; E 
Jack Lawrence, 244!) Forsyth St.. 8.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J; Jack Dempsey. 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I.,. Phone Hopkins 
1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St.,; Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021;: 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 


Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 


Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fla.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Memphis, Tenn.;: Savannah, Ga 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. ©. Box 3096, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Megr., both of Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L 
Froneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 
399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N.C 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J.. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O 
Box 345, Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 3-8307: C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W: William P. Russell, 
P. ©. Box 778; Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N.C. Sou 
C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 5. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala.: James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts., Cleveland St., 
Spartanburg, S. C 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P.O. Box 1316, New Spartanbure Highway. 
Greenville, S. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville, S. C.:; Stuart E 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Repr.; A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. : 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S.C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co.,. Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply. Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, Hizh 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—-The Cameron & Barkley Co.. Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup Co.; Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson. City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. 


Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Forbes Co., Chattanooga. Tenn 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive. Cleveland 
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10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 


MB MFG. CO., INC., THE, 1082 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Repr.: 
Oliver Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. ©. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S.C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laure! St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICE CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
DaHas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. : 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St.. N. Y. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer., 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. 0. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40. 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackinzie, 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss. L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bldg., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg,, Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 408 
Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 
St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I.. Sou. Mer., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. KE. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.: Donald C. 
Creech, P. ©. Box 1723, High Point, N. C.; Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, 
Honea Path, S. C.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hammer, Box 26; Gastonia. 
N. C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S8.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. 
Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.; New York 17, N. Y. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S: Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 33-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mer., 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrells, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.: W..C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave., Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N.C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 

NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 5S. C. 


' PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, lil. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, 
Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


Mass., and Charlotte, N.C. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G.- Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta’ 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8.C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N.C.: W: R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville. 


5. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


‘+ PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. C 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C., and H. Walter Fricke. 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. 
C. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J: Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.‘ J. T.. Hoffman. P. oO. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga: L. H. Schwoebel. 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. 
C.: Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply 
Co., Danas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.; H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, 5. C., Wood- 
side Bldg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. _ 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr:, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 8. 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.. F. E. 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami. 
Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.: J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fla. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mer., P. O. 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.: E. S. Meservey, Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part S. C., N, C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.; O. L. “Blackie’’ Carter, part 8S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, S. C.; T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St.., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N: Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8. Tryon St., Charlotte; N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mer., H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Tel. WAlnut 7221. Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Megr., 158 W. Wesley Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915. Dodson 
Dr., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 Graham 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294; Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: John H 
Riley, 2015 Monroe St., Columbia, 5. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr.: Mason H. 
Blandford, 713 8S. Neil St., Gastonia, N. C., Tel, 5-1594. N. E. Repr.: Chas 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro. N. C.: Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenviille, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; L. A. Dillon, 815 
Third St., Durham, N. C.: Geo..A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg.,. 
Spartanburg, C.; W. T. O'Steen, 435 N. Main St., Greenville, S. C.; Walter 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V-Pres. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C .,Tel. 3-7015; J..A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 
3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J: J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddie Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, Mer., P. O. Box 809: N. C 
and Tenn. Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte; 5. C. Repr.: Crawford H. Garren, 
P. O. Box 303, Pendleton, 8S. C. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St., S5.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.W., Mer.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 
3011 Avenue V, Birmingham, Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River,’ Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Farmer, Box 150, Langley, 8S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres, W. S 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, 8. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.; J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.; J. 8. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala : 
J. M.. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.; H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: C. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305, Greenville, 8S. C. Pres:, W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss, Greenville, S. C. Reprs.: Greenyille, S. C., John B. 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave., Phone 3-7205: Carl M. Chalmers, 14-C Lewis Village, 


Phone 3-4905: Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village, Phone 2-4147: Atlanta, Ga.., 


Walter M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Phone Belmont 3749. 
TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S Cc. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Chariotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mgr.; Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tél. Richmond 84-0804; E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro, 
N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; John S.. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney Ave., Greenville, 
5S. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


U..8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.;: Harold R. Fisher, P ©. Box 83, Concord, N: C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Jonnston Bidg., Charlotte, N..C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap: 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE CO., J:. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N.C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer ; 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 218'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N.C. Reprs.: W. F. 
Daboll, Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C:: R:. V. McPhail. 709 S. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N C.; A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C.; 
D. E. Williams, Jr., 312 Hines Terrace, Macon, Ga 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro. nb. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: Arthur J. Bahan. 810 Woodside Blide.. 
Greenville, 5. C 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.: 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.: 
S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Megr.; Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.: Spartanburg, S. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Aegt 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. ) Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam EK. Shirley, Box 84. Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3. N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, S. C 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO.,. Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15. Knoxville. Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


REBUILT WINDERS 


We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal eer 
No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 a ae RSEEN 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, | i—_—_——————/— 

No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 
Payne. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 


6708 Empire State Bldg. 1064-1080 Main St. 2319 Hutchison Ave. 
New York, N. ¥Y. — Pawtucket, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


24—-Dobson & Barlow 40” Cards, 27” doffers, 10” coilers. 


7—Saco-Pettee Roller Top Cards, 27” doffers, 12” coilers. 
(Changed over 1946). 


7—Nasmith Combers, 12” lap, 1925 Model. 


5 M SPINDLE CARDED YARN MILL MACHINERY ONLY 


. . Partial Listing—Let us know. your needs... 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. : Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbecue Lodge 


Specia Ls 
\N 


TEXTILE LOOM 
EQUIPMENT 


%& Checkmaster Check Straps 

% Plastic-Bonded Canvas Lug Straps 
*% Gates Textile Accessories 

% Impact Binder Leathers 


—LOOM STRAPPING— 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


DIVISION OF 
Schmidt Manufacturing Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. TEL. 3-891] 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


e@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


WANTED 


Executives, Supervisors, Office Per- 
sonnel, and Operatives to register for 
positions in the textile industries. 
Mill inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
- Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer Oarding 
and Spinning; 20 years’ experience. Would accept 
carding or spinning with a good mill. Past ex- 
perience on carded and combed, spun rayon— 
both natural and dyed—yarns 5/1 to 100/1 cotton 
counts. Now employed as general overseer of 
spinning. Write ‘“‘"R. T. W.,"’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


P. O, Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as Assistant Manager or Super- 
intendent of yarn or twine mill. Experiericed on 
all phases cotton and waste manufacture, includ- 
ing Tube Twists and Polishing. Capable of re- 
organizing and purchasing. Good health and high 
moral standards. High school education. Em- 
ployed at present. All replies treated strictly 
confidential. Write “S.N.EK.’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning. Experienced. Thoroughly reliable. Good 
references. Write ‘‘Card-Spin,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, .P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of yarn mill, 
or carder or spinner of weave mill. 35 years’ ex- 
perience. Good references. Write: ““R-H-G.,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 
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POSITION WANTED as mill superintendent or su- 
perintendent or overseer of weaving. 20 years’ 
active experience as overseer and superintendent. 
Textile education, have ability to produce and 
manage employees. Now employed and have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Will consider any 
job, large or small. Strictly sober and possess 
habits that will meet with your approval. Ad- 
dress ‘Box 100,"' care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent of rayon or cot- 
ton mill, or boss weaver. 17 years’ experi- 
ence in mill. References furnished on re- 
quest. 


Write: “H. G. P.,”” care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte Il, N. C 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 


rayon on machinery originally de-— 


signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective. methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 


in the field, this book emphasizes the. 


every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 
rayon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - --- 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for 
three years at $3.00. 


BUILDING FOR SALE 


80,000 square feet of manufacturing space— 

2 25,000 square feet of warehouse space— 
Equipped with Heating and Sprinkler system — 
Previously accommodated 20,000 spindles and 500 looms— 
All facilities for manufacturing available— 
Located in a Southern City. 


,. Immediate possession—must be seen to be appreciated. 
| VERY REASONABLY PRICED. 


Plans and Specifications available. 


We specialize in Rings and Holders. Please advise us of your needs. 


Take advantage of Economy plus Quality. 
All work and material guaranteed. 


8. 


Textile Machinery and Equipment 


Phone: Day 5-2265 840 N. Marietta 
Night 5-4998 Gastonia, N. C. 


P. O. Box 826 
Gastonia, N. C. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW e REBUILT e USED 


"STANDARD MILL INC. 
2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


6708 Empire State oe 
New York, N. 


1064-1080 Main St. 
Pawtucket, R. |}. 


one year at $1.50 or 


(Check) 
SIGNED 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- POSITION 
quired in the processing of a new subscription FIRM 
before copies begin to reach you; please be 
ADDRESS 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


‘ 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. Q. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


of attractive positions open in the textile mills. 
SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. 


294 Washington Street ’ Phone: Liberty 2-6547 


POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED: Manager full fash. hos. dyeing and fin.; worsted yarn mill managers and supts.; 
and mercerizing (foreign); OVERSEERS FOR FOLLOWING DEPTS.: rayon-cotton slashing, winding, spooling; package dyeing; dyeing narrow fabrics; 
cotton carding; dyeing rayon-cotton piece goods, $100-$175 a week; SECOND HANDS: rayon-cotton weaving; master mechanics; mech. and ind. engi- 
neers, junior mech. engineers; chemists and chemical engineers, $4,000-$8,000; salesmen for leather products, chemicals, finishes, soaps, etc.; 
asst.: textile machinery draftsmen, designers and checkers. LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION .WITH US. We will keep you informed of 


RAYMOND SERVICE, 


Over 50 Years in Business 


Boston 8, Mass. 


foreman or supt. yarn .singeing 


laboratory 
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QUALITY 


COUNTS” 


Quality, backed by 76 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR 
WOOL: 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 


MEON 
Inhibitor and Stabilizer 


Twist Setter and Strengthener 


Whitehead 


7-—Saco-Lowell 8x31 Slubbers, 160 spindles each, Saco- 
Lowell J-3, long draft. 


I8—-Whitin 8x4 Speeders, 144 spindles each, Casablanca 


long draft, chain drives. 


12—H & B 8x4 Speeders, 144 spindles each, Casablanca lone 


A very Merry C hristmas and a H appy and 


Prosperous New Year is the wish of 


Phone 3-9831 P.O. Box 1245 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


MOORESVILLE IRON. WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 


Grey Iron, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
er stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, Cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are pesmanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to s hard. 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid ene way. 


. HARRELL. PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Before Closing 


— TEATILE 
PERSONAL NEWS 


James G. Faucette, overseer of spinning 
at Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., a 
subsidiary of Cone Mills Corp., retsred re- 
cently after 53 years with the company... . 
Bascom B. Brafford, assistant overseer of 
the spinning department at Cone’s White 
Oak Plant, Greensboro, N. €., has retired 
after being with the firm since July 1, 1920. 
... William L. Garner is retiring from his 
position as assistant overseer in the carding 


department. at the Edna Plant, Reidsville, 


N. C. Mr. Garner has been with the com- 
pany since March 15, 1940. 


been appointed to the 
sales and service staff 
of Atlanta (Ga.) 
Brush Co. Mr. Dil- 
lard is well qualified 
for the position, hav- 
ing had 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the firm's 
production depart- 
ment. His thorough 
knowledge of brush making, gained through 
these years of experience, will enable him 
to be of real service to Atlanta Brush Co. 
customers in working out their brush and 
cleaning problems. 


John Brasch, superintendent of the Smith- 
eld (N. C.) Plant of Burlington Mills 
Corp., and immediate past-president of the 
Smithfield Kiwanis Club, was a delegate to 
the recent Kiwanis convention held at 
Spartanburg, S. C. Smith Crow, Jr., 
formerly with the Steele Plant at Cordova, 
N. C., has been named assistant superintend- 
ent of Flint No. 2 at Gastonia, N. C., suc- 
ceeding J. R. Timmerman, who was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Modena 
Plant at Gastonia. John Lathem, ‘for- 
mer general’ superintendent of the Julliard 
& Co. plant at Aragon, Ga., has joined the 
staff of Rayon Spinning Division Manager 
Arthur Burnet. Mr. Lathem replaces Carl 
Annas who was transferred to the Bur-Mil 
plant at Shannon, Ga. | 


Paul Green has been promoted to engi- 
neer of the Enka, N. C., plant of American 
Enka Corp. A 1938 graduate of N. C. State 
College, Mr. Green joined the firm in 1939 
as a member of the engineering department. 
He was advanced to chief plant draftsman 
in July, 1947, and became assistant to the 
chief maintenance engineer last January. 


Lester Martin, president of Lester Martin 
& Co., Inc.; will be guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of Yeshiva Torah Vodaath 
Jan. 7 at the Waldort-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. Mr. Martin is being honored by 
the organization “in recognition of his long- 
time support of our school and for his work 
and philanthropic interest in Jewish life and 
education.’ Mr. Martin also is president of 
Consolidated Textile Co.. Inc., Whittenton 
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A. W. Dillard has 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


Mfg. Co., Luther Mfg. Co., and is a director 
of North American Rayon Corp. 


Henry Spears, formerly overseer on the 
second shift, has succeeded Grady Mullinax 
as superintendent of weaving at Mooresville 
(N. C.) Mills. Mr. Mullinax and Ralph 
V. Blackwood, superintendent of manufac- 
turing, resigned recently. No successor for 
Mr. Blackwood has been announced. 


A number of prominent Southern textile 
executives have been appointed to National 
Cotton Council committees, charged with 
developing the council's industry-wide pro- 
gram for 1951. Committee appointments 
are: sales promotion—W. N. Banks, J. M. 
Reeves and J. Craig Smith; utilization. re- 
search—Norman E. Elsas, M.. Earl Heard, 
Charles C. Hertwig and Fred W. Symmes; 
foreign trade—C. A. Cannon, Hugh M. 
Comer and Walter S. Montgomery; produc- 
tion and marketing—A. B. 
A. K. Winget. 


Frank P. Barrie has been named to suc- 
ceed Karl H. Inderfurth, resigned, as sales 
promotional manager for Universal W ind- 
ing Co.,. Providence, R. I.. Mr. Barrie has 
been with the company for the past 20 years 
and has been New England sales agent since 
1946. He will be succeeded in New Eng- 
land by. Edward C. Parish, Jr:, who will 
assume the duties of New England sales 
agent Jan. 1, 1951, the effective date of 
Mr. Barrie's appointment. Mr. Barrie will 
be assisted in his new position by John A. 
Freed, who has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


OBITUARIES 


Allen Gordon Creasman, 46, president 
and manager of Creasman Steel Roller Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C. died Dec. 12. 
are. his wife, his mother, one son, two 
daughters, two brothers and three sisters. 


Surviving 


William R. Elsas, 45. president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
was fatally stricken with a heart attack 
Dec. 9 while on horseback participating in 
a hunt club meeting at Tryon, N. C. He 
died while en route to a hospital, Mr, Elsas 
was graduated from Georgia Tech in textile 
engineering and had progressed through 
minor positions with Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills to president last January. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, his father, a son, and an 
uncle, Norman, chairman of the 


board. 


Fulton 


John Ryder Hindmarsh, torcign sales 
manager for Platt Bros. (Sales), Ltd., of 
Oldham, England, died suddenly Dec. 10 
while on a business trip to Greenville, S. °C. 
Mr. Hindmarsh, who had been 
with Platt Bros. tor 414 years 
in this country on Dec. 9 in Company with 
Harold Whittaker, also associated with the 
firm. A noted world traveler, Mr. Hind- 


asst ciated 


Emmert and 


had a rrived 


marsh had spent much time in the Far 
East and at.one time was foreign corre- 
spondent for the New York Times. He is 
survived by a brother in England. 


MILL NEWS 


LANCASTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills 
Dec. 16 announced that it has placed con- 
tracts with two machine companies to 
change 315,000 cotton spinning spindles 
from the long draft type to a new “super- 
draft Casablanca.’ The order will require 
over a yeat to complete. Ofhcials state that, 
under the new process, all spinning frames 
in the mill will be able to operate at drafts 
of between 40 and 50, using single-process 
roving run single in the creel. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—United Piece Dye 
Works Dec. 16 announced plans for con- 
struction of a large plant on a 44-acre site 
about 13 miles north of Charleston. Total 
cost of the plant and equipment was not 
disclosed but the first unit of the plant is 
expected to cost more than $1,000,000 and 
provide work for 200. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—L. P. Muller & Co., 
cotton yarn selling firm of Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently announced that it has no plans 
to operate Smith Mills Co. of Lincolnton, 
whose mortgage on land, machinery and 
buildings the Muller firm purchased. It is 
revealed that Muller bought the mortgage 
only as a temporary financial aid to the 
management of Smith Mills Co. 


TRION, GA.——Riegel Textile Corp. re- 
cently announced plans for the expansion of 
spinning and weaving facilities at its Trion 
Division. The firm has purchased a modern 
manufacturing building at Greenville, Alla.. 
in: which it plans to produce work gloves 
and the present glove factory building at 
Trion will be made available for the hous- 
ing of machinery in the move to expand 
spinning and weaving facilities. Tentative 
orders have been placed for additional cot- 
ton mull machinery, delivery of which as 
now planned will start about the middle of 
1952. 


ATHENS, Ga.— Athens Mtg. Co. has been 
purchased by Chicopee Mfg. Corp., it was 
made known recently by G. O. Lienhard, 
president of the latter company. The acqui- 
sition was made to provide additional manu- 
facturing capacity, it is said, with the Athens 
Mill equipped with 27.700 spindles and 
589 looms. Athens produces spun rayon 
and blended fabrics, shade cloth, sheeting. 
and mechanical yarns. This is the first rayon 
weaving plant in the Chicopee set-up, and 
tends to further diversify the company’s 
production. The company plans to run the 
looms now on rayon, but may change the 
production of some of the looms running 
on cotton to fit in with its requirements. 
All eommitments now on the books will 
be filled, it Is said, with sales understood to 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


be through the first quarter. After these 
orders have been filled, sales will be handled 
directly from the Chicopee offices at 47 
Worth Street, New York City. New officers 
of Athens are N. L. Smith, chairman; Mr. 
Lienhard, president; G. C. Riegger, treas- 
urer, and D. D. Quillian, W. W. McLeod, 
R. L. Swetenburg, and W. J. Holman, vice- 
presidents. Chicopee has seven mills in 
New England and the South manufacturing 
various cotton textiles including surgical 
gauze, tobacco and print cloths, diapers, 
non-woven fabrics, plastic screen cloth and 
upholstery fabric. 


GasToniA, N. C.—Contract for construc- 
tion of an addition and alterations to the 
Flint No. 1 Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. 
has been awarded to E. R. Morgan of Gas- 
tonia. Architect-engineer for the project is 
Biberstein & Bowles, Inc., of Charlotte, 
N. C. 


BoILING SprRINGs, N. C. — Lancaster 
Looms, Inc., has been purchased by J. Frank 
Love, Sr., and associates. Mr. Love and his 
son, Frank, Jr., personnel director for Dover 
Mills Co., Shelby, N. C., plan to place the 


plant in full production early in 1951, it 


is reported. Application for a charter for 
Marion Yarn Mills has been filed. 


LAKEVIEW, N. C.—Wyandotte Worsted 
Co. of Waterville, Me., announced Dec. 14 
that it is exercising its options to buy a site 
at Lakeview, six miles north of Southern 
Pines, to build a plant for the production of 
woolen cloth, It is reported that Wyandotte 
plans construction of a plant costing be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 


ANDERSON, S. C. — A 75 by 170-foot 


building is now under construction to con- 
nect the Ladlassie and Toxaway plants of 
Textron Southern in Anderson. The gen- 
eral contract for this two-story project is 
held by the Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. 
Reported to represent an investment of 
$1,000,000 including equipment and mod- 
ernization of existing buildings, the new 
building includes a siding and loading dock 
for the first floor warehouse. A second floor 
of monolithic concrete will house two slash- 
ers and one spooler for additional facilities 
in the preparation department. The build- 
ing will have steel columns, brick walls 
and insulated wood roof with tar and gravel 
finish. The facilities are being built to per- 
mit air-conditioning in the future. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Employees of Pied- 
mont Weaving Plant, Burlington Mills 
Corp., have received a second award from 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. for complet- 


ing two million man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. The record began March 5, 
1948, and reached the two. million man- 
hours mark Oct. 13 of this year. At recent 
ceremonies a blue and white accident pre- 
vention flag emblazoned with one star sym- 
bolic of the newest honor was presented to 
Fred Finley, group manager, and Marvin 


Mason, plant superintendent, by Engineer 


William P. Carter, Jr., of Liberty Mutual. 
First award to the North Carolina company 
on completion of one million man-hours 
without a lost-time accident was made Oct. 
13, -1948. 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


With FULL FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


Based on the results of a test in 1944, this mill 
now has approximately 64,000 Marquette 
Roller Bearing Spindles in operation. 


The mill's records prove that Marquette spin- 
ning spindles have three distinct advantages. 
They produce yarn of highest quality . . . they 
reduce power and maintenance costs... and 


FOR COTTON RAYON NYLON WOOL WORSTED 


as a result of fewer ends down, production 
is increased not only in spinning but also in 
weaving. 

We'll be glad to prove the advantages of 
operating Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles 
in your mill. For a test installation, contact 
our home office or one of our representatives. 


PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


SAI 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


fepresentatives: 
BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE RLOG.. GREENVILLE. 


C. WHITE, 412 W. SESSEMER ST., GREENSBORO, 
WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
1. WALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. 


Also THanujacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS + FUEL OIL INJECTORS 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES 


* PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


2-3 Convertible Pick, Hank, 
Yardarge and Knitting Machine Count- 
ers... plus all other types of textile 
counters, for eyery type of machine... 
factory-trained and field-seasoned sales 
engineers who can cope with any count- 
ing problem . . . plus ample facilities for 
service and repair (facilities which will 
soon be expanded into the finest service 
of its kind in the South)... these are the 
advantages you can count on, when you 
count on Veeder-Root Counters. Get in 
touch today! 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
Counting of the Lexile Ladustry” 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT e GREENVILLE, SO. CAR. 


SATURDAY 


S0A 4120353 50 


World's Most 
Complete Line 
of Textile 

Counters --- 
_all these 
and scores of 
other types 

Send for 
Catalog 1-48 


Linear Counter with 
Double Wheels 


2-3 Revolution Counter 
for Knitting Machines 
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